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A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION FOR 
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THE MAN WHO KNOWS 


‘THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA is 

the latest, most comprehensive, best arranged for ready 
reference and most practical encyclopaedia published to-day; 
comparable only to the great German Myers and Brockhaus 
Encyclopaedias. If you would know of this work, ASK 
THE MAN WHO USES IT, or address: 


DODD, MEAD @ COMPANY, New York City 


VODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Enclosed please find 25 cents for wh 
[he above picture should hang in ‘ 
every public library. It has been : 
painted in oil, lithographed in ten ng New International Encyclopaedia 
colors, printed on heavy cardboard 
Suitable for framing, 16x22 inches 


and will be sent prepaid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 25 cents. 


copy of above picture, aiso informatior 
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Projection for Public and Endowed Libraries 


M. A. Bassett tells of the latest 
Educational Entertainment. 


LIBRARY BOARDS APPROVE PLAN 


Mr. Bassett, manager of the McIntosh 
Stereopticon Company, Chicago, has sug- 
gested that public libraries and endowed 
institutions shoutd all be equipped with pro- 
jection apparatus. 

His talk in part: 

‘*We can supply a really good stereop- 
ticon, opaque reflector, or moving picture 
outfit at so low a price,” said Mr. Bassett, 
‘*that every library can have one. Elec- 
tricity tho desirable is not necessary. Our 
alcohol light has overcome that objec- 
tion. . . . Slides of good subjects can be 
rented. Classes in art, 


purchased or 


travel, history or education can be started 
and meet every so often atthe library. Itis 
a plan of real benefit to the members and 
the library gains by the small fee it charges 


each one.’ 


We have 
we sell and 


We are leading manufacturers. 


a great variety of lanterns ; 


rent slides. We send our catalog and 
booklet ‘Projection Pointers” free on 
request. Write for them. 


McINTOSH STEREOPTICON CO. 


434 Atlas Block Chicago 


HIGGINS’: 


DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MNOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 

OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate youself from the use of corrosive and i!! smelling inks and 


adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. 


They will 


be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 


withal so efficient. 


They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 


Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 


and office use. 


HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 


25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 
AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


Branches: Chicago and London 


271 Ninth St.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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How to Extend the Usefulness of Your Library 


The UNDERWOOD STEREOSCOPIC TRAVEL TOURS are widely used in Publi 


Library work. TZhey divert from “light” reading to hooks of travel biography and histor) 
“This Library purchased 24 toursof the travel study stereograp! uly We rculated 
during August f these scenesa i have t more had w " st € 
More demand kas been noticed tor books travelever s wa weathe \ f the 
attendantsexpressed it, People are just wild over then SA 

Ihe Emiline Fairbanks Memorial Library, Terre Haute, I 


These stereographs are arranged systematically in tours of countries and sections and 
accompanied by simple locating maps and authoritative explanatory books, by such persons as 
Prof. James H. Hreasted, on Egypt; Prof. Rufus B. Richardson, on Greece, etc., ev 

In the stereograph all objects in a scere are given /ull life size. The least studious people 
among the users of your Library as well as the most highly educated, and of all ages, enjoy 
this realistic mode of sight-seeing. And the person who has thus been seeing some country 
with his own eyes wi/ wakeup toa desire to read about great men who lived there and great event 


that took place there. 


* The Stereoscopic tours are in circulation all the time, and are taken by bot! ! 
and young.’’—N. Gr HENDRICKSOD rartan, Orange, N, *ublic Library 
** We regard these tours as of great educational value—usually more educational thar 
books.""—S. W. Foss, Somerville, Mass., Public Library 
Tours sent to libraries for examination. Write to-day for explanatory pamphlet, 


Also lantern slides furnished from more than 200,000 original negatives from all 


parts of the world. 
Address: 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 12 and 14 West 37th Street, New York City 


CARD INDEXINC TYPEWRITER 


Monarch Special 


Best for Card Writing 


Best for Operator 


The Monarch card writer is used by the New 
York Public Library, the largest library in the 
world, and by leading libraries all over the world—a recommendation in 
itself hard to beat. Outside the Card Writing advantages the 


MONARCH fics CARD WRITER 


appeals to the operator on account of its great visibility and ease of opera 
| tion. A demonstration of this time saver in any Librarian's oftice will be 
given for the asking—no obligations one way or the other. 

Write NOW for Literature, and address of nearest office. A post card 
will do it 


THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


EN ECtTIvE OFFICES 


300 Broadway, New York 
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Over 600 Libraries are Equipped 
With “Art Metal” Steel Furniture 


Originators 
and Largest 
Manufactur- 
ers of Metal 
Furniture. .- 


Send for 
Illustrated 
Literature 


e pleased to 
some views of 
Metal” 
equipment— 
the 


end you 
typical 

lidérary 
showing ivtous 
types of 


furnilure, A 


and 


Postal 


stack 


will bring them. 


IBRARIANS, as custodians of valuable collections, are 
vitally interested in the “Art Metal” method of fire 
prevention. So many libraries have been destroyed by in- 
flammable fixtures and furniture that steel is now regarded 
as the only suitable material for the equipment of such 
buildings 


The ‘*Art Metal” product is more extensively used 
than any other for the fireproofing of library interiors Our 
plant is the largest in the world, and offers through its staff 
of trained designers the best obtainable service for the as- 
sistance of librarians in planning library equipment. 


METAL” 


Steel Book Stacks 


offer a number of forms of shelf construction—each designed 
to meet individual requirements. Our “Standard” and 
“All Wrought” Bracket Stacks are in use in hundreds of 
public and private libraries—each installation a convincing 
testimonial of “Art Metal” superiority. 


We build complete furnishings for livraiies in steel and 
bronze: stacks, fixtures and furniture ; and work either from 
architects’ designs, or prepare original plans 


We have interesting information for librarians who are 
contemplating new or remodelled interiors, and we welcome 
all opportunities of demonstrating the value of our services 
without charge for preliminary plans and estimates. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Branch Offices in Ali Principal Cities 
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One question we have always with us, and 
always shall have with us so long as libraries 
exist. This is the eternal problem of keep- 
ing a library within bounds. The great li- 
brary storehouses, like the Library of Con- 
gress, the British Museum, and other na- 
tional libraries, can or should afford to keep 
everything, and certain of the great university 
and a few municipal libraries of the first 
rank must be comprehensive rather than se- 
lective. But upon all other libraries the 
problem must press, and from time to time 
fresh attention must be directed either to 
the selection of books on the one hand or 
to their liberal elimination on the other. The 
municipal library which counts its volumes 
by the hundred thousand, the town or village 
library which must confine itself to thou- 
sands or even hundreds, must first of all 
make careful selection, and perhaps the se- 
lective principle gives key to another problem 
—the so-called censorship of books. That is 
in some respects a separate question, yet it 
remains true that where one book is to be 
bought the tendency will be and should be 
to buy the book of equal literary rank which 
is unobjectionable to the critic of morals. 
This phase of the problem was the subject of 
a debate at the conference of the Library As- 
sociation of the United Kingdom at Perth, 
called forth by the action of the Manchester 
committee in ruling out certain books from 
the public library there. The problem con- 
centrates itself when it is a question of buy- 
ing, of course for adult use, on the work 
of a leading novelist who has won his place 
in literature and whose works are sought by 
the library public, when in subject he crosses 
the line and discusses questions which many 
think undesirable for discussion in popular 
fiction. 


THAT this problem is easy of solution, 
no one can assert. To the problem at the 
other end fresh attention has been directed 
by Lord Rosebery’s recent address and 
the comments of Edmund Gosse and others 
President Eliot, a few years since, empha 
sized the undesirability of keeping library 
shelves loaded with books for which no one 
called except once in a generation, and his 


No. 12 


remedy was a storehouse, perhaps communis- 
tic to the libraries of a given region, in which 
dead books should be preserved in a kind of 
library mausoleum. But this settles the ques- 
tion only for large libraries. How shall the 
library and the village library keep 
their collections alive, when their shelfroom 
is and must be limited? Only by frequent 
and liberal elimination—and a hard and diffi 
cult task this is The Hartford 
Library has recently discarded 
shelves 1000 books have out- 
lived their usefulness.” A village library, say 
of 10,000 volumes, must buy to keep alive, 
and must eliminate to prevent its being dead. 
This is not simply a question of buying new 
fiction and discarding dead novels. Here is 
China again at the front of world discussion. 
Many a library has a shelf loaded down 
with big books on China written in the old 
missionary days, and perhaps presented by the 
missionary societies, but nothing of the new 
China, the China of railroads and rebellion 
One book of the old type should be kept on 
the shelf, but the others should make room for 
the books of the day which describe a coun- 
try almost as different from the old as the 
America of our time differs from the dusky 
America which our forefathers discovered 
and settied. It is worth while to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the process of elimi- 
nation should be carried on throughout a 
library and should be the means of keeping 
its several departments in proper balance 


town 


Public 
from its 


over “which 


THE report of the committee of the New 
York Library libraries in 
penal institutions, printed elsewhere in this 
number, contains for 
the betterment of prison library conditions 
It is probable that several 
other states are more or less typified by 
this record wherein it is stated that drastic 
changes in the administration of the major 
ity of libraries are 
Selection and elimination in 


Association on 


practical suggestions 


conditions in 


these recommended 
the building up 
of any library collection, always important, 
especially critical in the 
that used by 
morally The force 


must be ease of 


collections are to be those 


mentally or defective 
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for good in these libraries is particularly 
great, and it is interesting to note in the 
prisons awakened to the responsibilities that 
practical instruction in trades and mechani- 
cal arts is open to the prisoners through the 
use of the technical collections. Mr. Fred- 
erick C. Hicks, assistant librarian of Colum- 
bia University, has contributed real service 
to the work of the New York Association 
committee in investigating these conditions. 


With the new year will come the third 
mid-winter gathering in Chicago, at which 
the Council and Executive board of the 
American Library Association as well as the 
League of Library Commissions, the college 
and university librarians of the middle west, 
and instructors in regular library schools 
will hold sessions and discuss problems of 
interest, While definite programs are not 
yet ready, some of the topics for considera- 
tion are outlined under the general notice 
of the meetings printed elsewhere. These 
mid-winter gatherings, while no doubt they 
add to the embarrassment of library meet- 
ings, which have by some been already voted 
as too numerous, have contributed to the 
vitality of library organization in that they 
have brought groups of library workers out- 
side of Chicago once a year to the head- 
quarters of the Association, carrying energy 
and effectiveness to the central office and 
bringing back for themselves added zest and 
vigor to their work. The time of year may 
not be the happiest for a wide representa- 
tion at these meetings, as the new year fre- 
quently marks the turn of the fiscal year for 
libraries, a time when annual reports are 
under way and librarians feel hardly justified 
to leave immediate duties to attend a con- 
vention, beneficial as its results may be 


Tue collection and bibliography of public 
documents, national and state, have now 
reached remarkable efficiency in this coun- 
try, primarily at the Library of Congress and 
in the New York Public Library. Those 
who look back to the time when the only 
list of public documents was Ben Perley 
Poore’s unorganized catalog of U. S. pub- 
lications and to the beginnings of modern 
treatment of government publications in the 
American Catalog supplement of 1876-84 
and in the first “State Publications” supple- 
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ment of 1884-90, are best prepared to ap- 
preciate the extraordinary change. “State 
Publications” was a labor of ‘ove for ten 
years, and though its pecuniary cost was 
very much greater than its return, its 
value has been demonstrated in the work in 
the several state libraries and elsewhere that 
it has in large measure stimulated. The 
public document department of the New 
York Public Library, with Miss Adelaide R. 
Hasse at the head, is a library in itself, so 
completely equipped and so well organized as 
to form a model of its kind, comparable fully 
with Library of Congress methods and prob- 
ably superior to methods in other countries. 
Miss Hasse’s monumental volumes of state 
bibliography, covering the economic field ina 
way to include at least two-thirds of “State 
Publications,” will presently be increased by 
the addition of the eleventh volume (“Ohio”), 
which will be the most adequate and de- 
tailed of all, Once in a while information 
comes of titles omitted or missing docu- 
ments found, in connection with the general 
volume on “State Publications.” Such mate- 
rial is now most usefully to be sent to Miss 
Hasse at the New York Public Library, and 
we suggest that this be done and that those 
who have addenda or corrigenda to that list 
within its period should make a special point 
with the new year of sending them to Miss 
Hasse in the general interest. It is the de- 
sire of the New York Public Library to 
make this collection of state documents as 
complete as may be, and with this in view 
to complete the old record of “State Pub- 
lications” with any new material that may 
show itself from time to time. 


In connection with the budget exhibit in 
New York City in October, that of the 
Queens Borough Library, described in full 
elsewhere, should prove suggestive to libra 
ries in growing communities that plan 
such exhibits. The possibilities for close 
cooperation between community and library 
interests is herein indicated, and such possi- 
bilities are especially wide in rapidly growing 
communities such as this borough covers. 
The airships represented in the illustration 
are in no way germane to the public library 
budget exhibit, but were made by boys who 
as users of the children’s room obtained their 
direction for their airships from the books in 
the library 
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A CLASSIFICATION FOR 


By Jutta Petter, Head Cataloger, 


Tue problem of reclassifying their collec- 
confronts a number of theological 
In 
with the steady growth of 
of fixed 
and a relative classification is imperative. 

At the outset three possibilities are open: 
1. The adoption of one cf the standard clas- 
sifications the 
selection of an existing theological classifi- 
cation; and 3, the making of an entirely 
new classification. 

In considering the first case our choice 
lies between the Dewey and the Cutter. 
Dewey may be quickly eliminated. Unless 
whole it inade- 
quate for a general collection of scholarly 
nature. For a theological collection it has 
nothing to commend it. The divisions of the 
class 200, if applied to a library of any 
size, would be totally inadequate and the 
notation, restricted to 100 units, would ne- 
cessitate cumbersome decimals. Cutter 
freer from these disadvantages. The class 
Theology has been carefully worked out and 
the alphabetical notation is much more ample 
The sixth classification is quite full enough 
for the non-theological portions, and this, in 
conjunction with the expanded seventh part 
for theology, has been adopted with satisfac- 
tion by several theological libraries. One the- 
ological library, using the Cutter, has placed 
the theological divisions B.C.D the 
other classes, and has given th se classes, 
forming the main portion of the collection, a 
special numerical notation. Adaptable, how- 
ever, as the Cutter is, it is intended for a gen 
eral collection; for a special collection of any 
kind a classification worked out with partic- 
ular reference to the special field would have 
the obvious advantage of heing able to co- 
ordinate and relate other subjects to it. It 
goes without saying that a carefully planned 
theological classification ought to prove more 
satisfactory than the most excellent general 
classification. Granted this, are there any 
theological classifications already made that 
are worthy of serious consideration ? 

When I looked about for an answer to this 
question several years ago, I found a number 
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libraries. these libraries, elsewhere, 


as 
material, the old 


system location has broken down 


for a general collection; 2 


classes are reworked, is 


is 


before 
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Theological Seminary Library, New York 


of more or less serviceable 


but only one relative classificati 


could claim a high degre: f ex 
This 

Perry for 
Hartford 


held the 


was worked out by President 


the Case Memorial 
Theological 


i ibrar 
Seminary vhil 
office of librarian there 

years ago. It is provided with 
mixed letter and decimal notati 

to h 
adopted as it stands by a group of neighbor 


proved satisfactory enough ave bee 


ing theological libraries. Its chief drawback 
is the fact that it is based closely upon Cave’s 
encyclopedia, and those who differ from Cave 
will want to treat whole sections differently 
Besides this it is open to some minor criti- 
cisms, as any classification would be that was 
made a number of years ago. Its great use 
fulness, however, forces home the conviction 
that a special theological classification is de 
manded for a theological library, and that it 
is worth while to make a new one 
lines suggested by Hartford 
has been reached 
recently by two theological libraries 
taking a complete reorganization, namely, the 
Rochester Theological and the 
Lutheran Seminary at Mt. Airy.’ With these 
original carefully 
planned subject catalog made hy Dr 
R. Gillett, of Union Theological 
should be noted. This classed 
worked out in detail and, though particularly 


along the 
This conclusion 
and 


independently very 


under 
Seminary 


two classifications — the 
Charles 
Seminary, 
card index is 
planned to meet special conditions at Union, 
covers the ground of a complete shelf clas 
sification 
from 
R 
the 


Theological 


The scheme submitted here is drawn 
these several With W 
3etteridge the author first worked out 
classification for the Rochester 
Seminary Library, and the resultant outline 
has 
brought into agreement at many points with 
Dr. Gillett’s classed catalog.’ It is put forth 


sources Dr 


since been entirely remodelled and 


1 The Mt. Airy classification is 
the strictly theological portion of the ! 


2T am greatly indebted to my pres 
Wm. Walker Rockwell, 


classification and is mainly responsible f 


who has re 


sections 


which 
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be 
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tentatively in its present form, and as there 
is no agreement among theological encyclo- 
pedists, not a few of its positions will be 
open to attack. It can be stated, however, 
that it is based in the main upon arrange- 
ments which have actually been tried, and 
that the attempt has been made to give the 
whole outline a unity consistent with the 
current theological and philosophical point of 
view. 


I, THEORETICAL BASIS OF THE CLASSIFICATION 


With the problem of an original classifi- 
cation confronting one, the primary question 
is the arrangement of the theological library 
as a whole. However one may define reli- 
gion, it certainly touches life at many points, 
and in a working theological library there 
are many legitimate accretions on all kinds 
of subjects that make the actual collection 
general in its scope, though the non-theo- 
logical material will necessarily remain com- 
paratively unimportant. Shall we segregate 
these classes which do not deal primarily 
with religious problems and thus at the out- 
set divide our collection into theology and 
non-theology? This is settled in the affirm- 
ative for us, if a general classification like 
the Cutter is adopted. But whether or not 
we can logically consider theology a separate 
department of knowledge coordinate with 
other sciences depends upon our fundamental 
theological conceptions. Can we draw a clear- 
cut line and say that all on this side is 
theology, all on that side is not theology? 
If we regard the universe as divided into 
two sharply contrasted parts, a world of na- 
ture subject to law and apprehended through 
reason, and a supernatural world which is 
above law and disclosed through revelation, 
theology becomes the science of the super-- 
natural world as distinct from the sciences 
of the world of nature. In this case the 
whole subject-matter of revelation, with its 
systematized philosophy, belongs to a special 
order of phenomena working upon the nat- 
ural order but having nothing in commoa 
with it, and it is inevitable to regard theology 
as a distinct department of knowledge. If. 
however, we find this dualistic conception of 
the life of the world and the life of the 
spirit giving way to some fundamental unity, 
and if we know but one world where both 
the material and the spiritual are interre- 
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lated as parts of a uniform and consistent 
whole, the sharp division between the natural 
and the supernatural cannot be drawn. In 
this unified conception of the world, theology, 
which deals with its spiritual aspects, is in 
extricably bound up in all theories of the 
manifold and complex processes of life and 
cannot be conceived of as apart from the 
theory of these processes. The spiritual is 
but one of the faces of a complex but single 
and self-consistent universe. If we hold this 
point of view, I do not see how we can 
limit theology, which deals with the spiritual 
side of life, to a single department of knowl- 
edge in our general classification of the sci 
ences. We can study the religious phases of 
life in all their various aspects; but when we 
try to divide the field of the sciences into the 
religious and the non-religious we zigzag 
down through an infinite variety of closely 
related minutie and have a division that 
conflicts with all our other divisions of the 
sciences. Whether or not this theological 
position is conceded, every one will grant 
the close connection between religious activi- 
ties ard other related activities. Wherever 
this close interrelationship exists and one 
class furnished contributory material to the 
other, a classification which brings this re 
lated material together will prove most con 
venient. Christian instruction and methods 
of teaching are wanted together; genera! 
medieval history and the papacy can hardly 
be separated, but a division into theology 
and non-theology forces these classes apart 
by half the library. The only justification 
a book has for its place in a theological col- 
lection is its contribution to some phase of 
theological thought or religious life, and its 
most logical and most useful place on the 
shelves is as near as possible to the theo 
logical point where this contribution is made 

As will be seen by this introductory discus 
sion, a theological classification means the 
recasting of the whole field of knowledge 
according to the viewpoint of the theologian 
and a reexamination of both the method- 
ology of the sciences and the special prob- 
lems of theological encyclopedia to this end 

The very fact that no generally accepted 
classification of the sciences can be found 
proves that the continuous development of 
philosophical ideas demands a constant re- 
casting of our categories ‘of thinking. But 
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i1ethodology of the sci- 


although any given 
find but 


fication should have consistent philosophical 


ences may few adherents, a 


unity, and must inevitably be based upon 
some order of the sciences. The search for 
a methodology which will bear the stamp 
of authority is hopeless I have found 


more suggestive than any other the classifi- 
cation of the sciences proposed by Professor 
Arts and 
Our 


Miinsterberg for the Congress of 
Sciences meeting at St. Louis in 1904." 


3 Congress of Arts and Sciences, St. Leuis, 1904 
1, pp. 47f and g9f. This classification 
Atlantic M: 


The program of the congress is arranged on 


Proceedings, v. 
is also presented in the 
p. 678f. 
the basis of this classification and, though it is very 
incomplete, gives a fairly good working outline for a 
library classification. 

The Miinsterberg classification finds in the facts of 
psychology the basis for its fundamental divisions. 
It goes back to the primary experience of the indi- 
vidual This 
double-faced, one aspect of it being the will-attitude, 
the other the awareness of the “world as object.” 
The element, the will-attitude (which always 
postvlates an act or the impulse to act), is an aware- 
ness which exists in the act or in the impulse to act. 
It does not lie in perceiving the act, but in the doing, 
This will-attitude 
underlies all purposive acts, and the presentation of 
this purposive life forms the first 
division of the classification. In this division is em- 
braced all history and all literature, for 
which 
purposive life is set forth. 
their fields the inter-related acts of 
Now. aside from these individual acts there 


nthly, v 


conscicusness primary experience is 


first 


a kind of volitional conscicusness. 


side of primary 


literature is 


but a form in experience originating in our 


But history and literature 
have for indi- 
viduals. 
is a whole whose basis lies in 


realm of knowledge 


the purposive element of experience but which rep- 
resents not individual, but, using Munste rberg’s term, 
“overasndividual 
is a kind cf 


experience in 


This, crudely speaking, 
pur- 


experience 


consensus of the whole mass ot 
found the “over- 


absolute 


posive which are 


individual” purposes, represented in the 


values of metaphysics and religion This great inter- 


relationship of experienc transcending individual 


bounds gives rise to the “‘normative’’ sciences, that is, 
the sciences our standards of value, t.e., 
philosophy, ethics, esthetics, and the sciences dealing 
first 


aspect of ex- 


giving us 


with religious values. Thus, in the division, 


arising directly from the will-attitude 


perience, reversing this order, Miinsterberg has: 1, 


The normative sciences; 2, The historical sciences, 
history and literature. 
The aspect of experience Ww hich is the awareness 


of the “world as object’ gives rise to Minsterberg’s 


second main division of the classification, the physical 


and mental sciences. The “world as object” may be 
either the physical object, as stone, gas oF living 
thing, or it may be the facts ¢ f mental life In 


scientific method of observation and 


either case the ‘ 
same. In the ordered perception of 


inference is the 
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order in genera! 

Phe theory which he holds as to the relatior 
of the historical to the normative s es 
is open to discussion, but | main di 

into Historical sciences, Normative scrences 
Physical and mental sciences and Fra 
sciences represent fundamental sions ¢ 
recent philosophi al the ght go nN 
of the older divisions, and have their orgm 
in the method by which the | un mind 
approaches the comple» phenomena ot t 
universe. We have adopted these divisions, 
treating first the descriptive of historical 


sciences, which describe huynan activities a! d 


trace their genetic sequences; next, the sc 
ences which give us our systematic expost- 
tions of knowledge, the experimental sciences 


(i.e., the physical and mental sciences), and 


the normative or speculative sciences (1¢ 
philosophy and the theory of religion); and, 
last of all, the practical sciences, which deal 


mainly with methods of achieving practical 
results. These divisions, 


tempt no segregation of specifically religious 


as will be seen, at- 


topics, but admit of their treatment in the 
various sections 

We have broken with Miinsterberg’s in- 
normative or speculative 


terpretation of the 


physical objects we have the sciences astron 
physics, biology, etc.; in the observation of psychical 
life we have the science of psychology with its 


various branches. 


Now, besides these fields of knowledge with thei 


two clear-cut divisions based in *‘will-attitude and 
“world as object” is a third group of sciences, the 
practical sciences. belonging neithe wholly to or 

division nor wholly to the other. A practical science 


or art, being volitional in purpose, arises in the will 
attitude, but in carrying out its purpose its mate uf 
is regarded objectively, and the scientine 1 t! 


the physical and mental sciences ts 


ciences deal 


ployed. he practical ith method 
and ways of reaching certain purpos ends rhe 
art of preaching, to take an example, sets tt 
attain a definitely purposed end, but it depends uy 


the scientific laws cf psychology and takes its material 


from ethical, Biblical or other urces It collects 
and selects from many groups for its own pt 

purposed en and tl new mbinats the 
historical “or an experimental science but a practi il 


discipline 


To sum up Miansterberg’s classification arising 
from the will-attitude are: 1 The normative nee 
interpreting the meaning and defining the v alue 


human purposed acts; The Aistertcal scien 


senting the record of these Arising from the 


res, 
4 
an 
— 
and mental once ‘ a 
es. constitutes the final livia 
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sciences, and instead of connecting this group 
with the historical sciences, as he does, have 
placed it after the ohvsical and mental sci- 
ences, thus associating the physical and men- 
tal sciences with the normative sciences by 
their common logical method. Both attempt 
to systematize and to arrange logically the 
material with which they deal, though that 
material differs. 

The physical and mental sciences, dealing 
at first hand with the material of experience, 
formulate logical order or law through the 
systematic observation of phenomena, while 
the normative sciences, beginning with the re- 
sults of the special sciences, attempt, through 
logically relating and interpreting these re- 
sults, to find some fundamental consistency 
which will endow human thought and action 
with significance and value. Religious theory 
goes over much the same ground as philos- 
ophy, but in so far as it is Christian, differs 
from it by seeking its ultimate harmony of 
truth from the inner standpoint of Christian 
revelation and experience. Thus, after phi- 
losophy and religion have searched the uni- 
verse and have given us an interpretation of 
its meaning, we fitly come to the practical 
sciences, which deal with the practical activ- 
ities of life. 

In the historical sciences 
been consistent, but as a concession to 
practical have eliminated 
much material from this section which logic- 
ally belongs here. The history of each art, 
philosophy or science is a contribution to 
the history of civilization and should be in- 
cluded in a comprehensive historical survey 
of human activities. In the case of minor 
topics, however, the practical demands upon 
the shelves seem better served by keeping 
history and theory together in one place 
than by putting the history of multitudinous 
small topics under history, while their theory 
is shelved elsewhere. For this 
have uniformly taken from the 
historical sciences the history of all special 
topics, putting the history of these topics 


we have not 


convenience we 


or practice 
reason we 


with the theory and practice, wherever that 
is classed. This leaves in our class History 
only the larger historical sciences: political 
history, church history, history of missions, 
history of doctrine including creeds, and his- 
With just as good a right 
for instance, could 


tory of religions. 


history of philosophy, 
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claim a place here, but for convenience this 
has been kept with systematic philosophy, 
just as the history of all other special sub- 
jects have for the same reason been put 
with their respective theories. 

To sum up the outline of the classification, 
we have: 1. The historical or descriptive 
sciences, which describe or set forth the 
genetic relationships of human activities and 
intellectual life, (a) Literature and (b) 
History; 2. the sciences presenting knowl- 
edge in its logical and systematic relation- 
ships, (a) the experimental sciences of 
the physical universe and psychical life sys- 
tematizing the first-hand facts of observation, 
and (b) the normative sciences, coSrdinat 
ing the results of all special knowledge into 
consistent philosophical or theological sys 
tems; 3. the practical which are 
chiefly concerned with the means and meth- 
ods of directing human activities 

There is little that is radical in this out- 
line. It presents what have long been the 
established theological departments, exegeti- 
cal, historical, systematic and practical the- 
ology in their regular order. Broadening the 
classification to a philosophical basis rather 
than keeping it strictly within the lines of 
theological nomenclature, however, makes it 
possible to cover the whole field of knowl- 
edge and to introduce in logical order ma- 
terial not provided for in the books on 
theological encyclopedia. For instance, in 
the division including the Biblical section are 
grouped all other literatures; secular history 
finds its place with church history, and the 
pure sciences, the social sciences and the 
arts are fitted into the general scheme. Al 
though the departments of exegesis, history, 
systematic theology and practical theology 
are generally accepted divisions of encyclo- 
pedia, much discussion is rife as to what 
material may be properly included within 
each of these various groups, and these 
points will be discussed in detail as they 
arise in the course of the classification. 


sciences, 


APPLICATION: THE CLASSES IN 
DETAIL 

In taking up the classification in detail, the 
first class, A, needs no comment. The Lit- 
erature classes (B, C, D, E, F, G) are 
grouped together and placed first as the writ- 
ten sources of history. Philology and litera- 
ture are uniformly classed together under 


Il, PRACTICAL 


language divisions. After other literatures 
have been treated, the literature particularly 
relating to the origin and development of the 
Christian religion is taken up, beginning with 
the Old Testament. Between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New Testament is inserted the 
literature of Judaism, for the Jewish post- 
Biblical writings explain much in both Testa- 
ments. After the New Testament comes the 
sequence of Christian writers from the apos- 
tolic fathers down through the centuries of 
the church, closing only with our own con- 
temporary theologians 

The exegetical section (C—F) may be 
treated in either of two ways. The material 
may be divided into three main groups, 
Whole Bible, Old Testament, New Testa- 
ment; or the Bible may be treated as a unit 
and the point of view of treatment consid- 
ered the fundamental line of cl-avage, thus 
preserving as separate disciplines 7ext, the 
various branches of /ntroduction, and Com- 
mentary. Each method has its peculiar ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. The disadvan- 
tage in the divisions Text, Jntroduction, and 
Commentary lies in the breaking up of ma- 
terial on the separate Testaments and on the 
single books. The text of Matthew, a treat- 
is¢é on its composition, on its textual criti- 
cism, on its historical and literary criticism, 
on its canonicity, or a commentary on it will 
be scattered in as many widely separated 
classes. The advantages in this division, 
however, deserve consideration. It certainly 
seems desirable to keep all texts and versions 
together, whether of Old Testament, New 
Testament or of separate books, and it is 
often useful to find all material in certain 
specific lines of work together. Textual crit- 
icism, for instance, is particularly hard to 
break up. It is a pity to scatter the labors of 
a man like Tischendorf, who has worked 
on the manuscripts of both Testaments, into 
three widely separated classes. On the other 
hand, there are strong arguments for the 
primary division into Whole Bible, Old Test- 
ament, and New Testament. Its subdivi- 
sions admit bringing all the literature on the 
separate books together under the book. 
The Bible is becoming more and more to be 
regarded as a compilation of separate books 
collected through many ages and from many 
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sources, and interest centres increasingly in 
the individual book. The ordinary student 
and the general reader is much more likely 
to demand all the material on a specific book 
than to want everything written, for instance, 
on textual criticism or some branch of intro- 
duction. It may be argued that the specialist 
is likely to make the other demand, and that 
scholars are better served by the older divi 
sions of Text, Introduction and Commentary 
1 doubt if this is true, but if it is, it is for the 
average reader, not for the specialist, that a 
Old Test 


ament and New Testament usually represent 


library is classified. Moreover, th 
strong seminary departments, and for in- 
struction it is convenient to have all books in 
each section together Men are specifically 
known as Old Testament and New Testament 
students, and their fields of investigation are 
relatively independent. In reply to the ob- 
jection that, while it 1s convenient enough to 
keep Old Testament and New Testament 
material by itself, this necessitates a cumber 
some third group, Whole Bible, for indivis- 
ible material, it may be said that the works 
dealing with the Bible as a whole represent 
a type of literature quite distinct, both in 
scope and method, from the more intensive 
special criticism in Old and New Testament 
fields, and that the group Ilhole Bible really 
represents a convenient section of a general 
encyclopedic nature. Either basic line of 
cleavage will prove useful in certain ways, 
but on the whole the divisions into Whole 
Bible, Old Testament and New Testament 
seem to meet the ordinary demands made 
upon the shelves better than the divisions 
into Text, Introduction and Commentary 
Another point in the exegetical section 
upon which much divergence of opinion is 
found is the grouping of the divisions Bib 
lical history, Biblical biography and Biblical 
theology under the Old and New Testaments 
The alternative, which accords perhaps more 
generally with the works on theological ency 
clopzdia, is to exclude these departments 
from the Biblical group, classing them re 
spectively with the historical and systematic 
groups. From many points of view this has 
logical justification, but yet these books are 
not written from the point of view of gen 
eral history or of systematic theology. They 
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are essentially exegetical in character and 
belong with the literature which they explain 
This seems to me especially true of Biblical 
theology. Its end is not the setting forth of 
some system, but it is the truthful interpre- 
tation of a given record, and here, as in any 
other literature, the interpretation should be 
closely associated with the document it in- 
terprets. The position of Biblical history in 
this group is more open to question, for this 
material is becoming less and less exegetical 
in character. Yet as long as the work done 
upon any Biblical topic centres about the 
Biblical narrative as its chief source, the 
topic, in my judgment, belongs with the nar- 
rative. When the topic becomes a centre in 
itself, drawing to it’ equally other material 
from extra-Biblical sources, it may be de- 
tached with propriety. In the case of Old 
Testament history we may well ask if the 
Hebrew nation rather than the Biblical nar- 
rative has not become just such a centre. 
If the interest in this body of literature is 
primarily in the development of the Hebrew 
race and their racial ideals rather than in 
the exegesis of the Old Testament books, 
then Hebrew history should take its place 
with the history of other nations. For this 
reason I think the section Old Testament 
history has a very doubtful right of tenure 
here and could be quite as well eliminated, 
and all Hebrew history and biography, too, 
take its place with the other periods of 
Jewish history. The place of New Testament 
history and biography seems less open to 
question. The life of Christ and ihe lives 
of the apostles all centre about the Biblical 
narrative. There is a considerable body of 
record outside the Bible which contributes 
directly to our knowledge of the Hebrew 
nation during the Old Testament period, but 
there are few records outside the New Testa- 
ment which are direct sources of our knowl- 
edge of the life of Christ and of his dis- 
ciples. Of course, there is a large body of 
literature, such as the apocalypses current at 
the time, which contribute to our, under- 
standing of the New Testament narrative, 
but this is contributory exegetical material. 
For work upon New Testament history all 
the critical apparatus used in New Testament 
exegesis is necessary, and it seems better to 
keep New Testament history and biography 
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with the New Testament section rather than 
to place it in church history or elsewhere.‘ 

Treating the Old Testament and New Tes- 
tament as separate groups allows the intro- 
duction of Judaism at the point in the classi- 
fication where it logically belongs and where 
its usefulness is most felt, for this material 
is of value to students both of the Old and 
New Testaments. Of course, if the funda- 
mental main grouping into Old Testament 
and New Testament is abandoned, and Text, 
Introduction and Commentary are made the 
main divisions, Judaism must be ejected and 
either broken up into the classes Literature 
and Comparative religion, or retained as a 
class preliminary to the Bible. Apocryphal 
literature, in this case, is usually retained as 
a part of the Bible and treated like the 
canonical portions, while Biblical history and 
Biblical theology are often not considered 
with the exegetical section. 

The New Testament section is naturally 
and conveniently followed by the writings of 
the apostolic fathers, the first division of class 
G, Christian literature, and this class con- 
tinues in an unbroken sequence of Christian 
writers down through the ages. I would 
make this a great class in a theological li- 
brary, putting here not only “collected 
works,” but biographical material and all 
miscellaneous unclassible treatises either by 
or about Christian writers; keeping here, in 
fact, under an author number, any book 
whose interest centres more in the person- 
ality of the theologian than in the subject 
with which it deals. Subdivided by period 
and then by country, this class becomes a 


great chronological source collection 
The history group (H—O) presents the 
most difficult problems of the whole classi- 


It seems persistently desirable to 


fication. 


“When Biblical history and theology 

placed in the exegetical section they are variou 
disposed of. Biblical theology is usually treated as 
a class introductory to systematic theology. Old Tes 
tament history usually goes with the history of the 
The life of Christ and the lives of the 
apostles are variously placed, most usually with 
church history. In one library I found the life of 
Christ with general biography (!), and in a number of 
libraries the apostles dignified this class. The Hart 
ford classification keeps all Biblical history together 
as introductory to church history, designating the 
whole sequence from the creation of 
the Congregational Church in Conne¢ 
history of the kingdom” [of God]. 


Jews. 


down to 
“The 


Adam 
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unify this material a: 

of view of the developme: 
Church. The history of th 
politics of Europe until after the 
of the Reformation are inextrica 
After this divide, 
ticularly in the United States, where church 
and state are not 
body of historical literature quit 


ail 


bly mixed 


era the ways and par- 


united, we have a large 
unrelated 
to church history. Presumably, however, in 
all theological libraries the political material 
has been collected as auxiliary to church his- 
so it is perfectly justifiable to keep the 
bars completely down between secular his- 
history if 


tory: 


tory and church wishes to 
do so. 

Aside from the question of incorporating 
secular history with church history wherever 
possible, several mooted questions of ency- 
clopedia come up. Discussion is rife as to 
whether or not History of doctrine (i.¢., the 
development of doctrine) and Symbolics (1.¢., 
credal statements and the literature 
ing about them) may claim a place in the 
historical group. The material of both dis- 
ciplines is dogma. History of doctrine, how- 
ever, presents this material historically, not 
systematically. It traces the continuous de- 
velopment of Christian thought. It sets forth 
genetic relationships, not the logical relation- 
ships of a body of philosophical theory. It 
has nothing to do with the method of sys- 
tematic theology; its method is that of his- 
tory. History of doctrine is strictly a his- 
torical discipline. 

Although there is little question as to the 
rightful position of history of doctrine in the 
the 
in this group is open to discussion. Symbolics 
seems to have a double task, the one dog- 
other historical. Its relation to 
antedates its relation to 
historical theology. Like History of doctrine, 
its subject-matter is dogma, and the early 
development of this literature is closely re- 
lated to apologetics. after the 
Reformation, differences were 
sharply defined, a large body of symbolical 


one 


center 


historical group, inclusion of Symbolics 


matic, the 
dogmatic theology 


Especially 
when credal 
literature sprang up seeking to unify, de- 
fend or combat the various creeds and ten- 
ets. 
that of tracing historical and genetic reja- 
tionships, but purely that of establishing the 
creed or tenet for which the author stood or 


The purpose of these writings was not 
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But the nineteenth centur sf 

from the dogmatic toward the historical point 
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{ view. particularly in dealing 


If a modern theologian is to arrive at a 


judgment as to the worth of a part lar 
creed he first traces its historical develop 
ment and seeks to understand what ha 


to past generations Its significance. Symbol 


ics, formerly dominated by the dogmatic 1n- 


has become increasingly historical 


method and in spirit. It is approached 


terest, 
both in 
alike both by dogmatic theologians 
historical from th 

of view, and few books of 


and by 
e historical point 
the 
on denominational 


students 
lder apolo 
getic type are now written 
If the History of doctrine 
theology, 1S 


tenets vhich has 


as subject-matter dogmatic 


classified under historical theology, so also 


may be the allied modern histori al disei- 
pline of Symbolics. Strict logic mld force 
one perhaps to put the older treatises with 
the systematic group, the recent ones with 
the historical; convenience, | ver, re 


quires their being together, and regard for 
present-day usage makes the balance swing 
in favor of the historical group 

Missions (N) 


is still more uncertain of 1 


right in the historical group he history 
of missions is church history; that the field 
happens to China rather than Scotland 
should make no difference. The support ¢ f 
missions, however, is a different thing. Mis 
sionarv method and theory belong in pra 
tical the ology w ith other matet il on the or 
ganizatio: 1 conduct of the churel rl 


is no wav of being consist 


ing up our missionary materia 


sion fields and their history | h 
tory, and discussions of method ai d theor 
with practical theology; but t 
demands made by mission study this we ld 
be an exceedingly unwise pt! dure Mis 
ons iissionaries and ion field 
missionar rganization and method worl 
ire al t together w tl ind’s re 
In our out! we have kept the entire cla 
vith history, not only becat ve | upon 
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missions as present-day church history, but 
more for the practical convenience of keep- 
ing the mission section near the descriptive 
material on missionary countries. For this 
purpose Asia, Africa and Oceanica are placed 
last in the local history class (L—M). Equal- 
ly, as a matter of convenience in use, the 
class Missions is followed by the class His- 
tory of religions, which subject material, 
while by no means exclusively so used, is 
still very largely drawn upon in missionary 
study. All the material of a philanthropic 
nature which was formerly classed under 
home missions will find its place in this clas- 
sification in the social group (S) as move- 
ments for the betterment or regeneration of 
society. 

Thus, our class history includes : 


1. All general political history and the re- 
lated historical disciplines, such as Geog- 
raphy, Archeology, Biography. 

2. All church history, both general and de- 
nominational. 

3. History of doctrine. 

4. Symbolics, t.e., creeds, and discussions 
bearing upon credal statements, includ- 
ing Polemics and Irenics. 

. All missionary material, it being under- 
stood that discussions of theory and 
method hold their place here not by log- 
ical right, but by a concession made for 

the sake of convenience. 
History of religions (other than Chris- 
tianity and Judaism). 


Now it remains to arrange these groups 
conveniently in relation to each other. 

In the general history section (H)_ the 
sciences auxiliary to history are placed 
first as introductory. The Library of 
Congress classification gives excellent sug- 
gestions here. After these introductory dis- 
ciplines comes general history. We have 
adopted the two primary time divisions, an- 
cient history and modern history, instead of 
Cutter’s primary country divisions, because 
the grouping of past civilizations together 
eliminates from the group, History by coun- 
try, practically all pre-Christian material, and 
thus brings our church history and our mod- 
ern political history (from the fall of Rome 
A.D. 476) into the same comprehensive time 
category. This division also makes it pos- 
sible to throw the results of all special 
archeological research with the history of 
the ancient civilization to which it pertains, 
and to put modern works of travel under 
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the country number with the history of the 
country, the latter an arrangement particu- 
larly useful in the missionary countries, 

In taking up the arrangement of church 
history and modern political history two al- 
ternatives at once arise: Shall we accept a 
correlation of church history and secular his- 
tory, or shall we treat these two classes quite 
independently? If it is decided that the 
inclusion of all political history with church 
history makes two bulky and unwieldy class- 
es, it is better to first carry through the 
church history classes and then take up po- 
litical history. Though this brings the strictly 
church history into a compact group, it ne- 
cessitates two separate country sequences, 
church history by country and political his- 
tory by country.® 

In the classification submitted, however, 
the correlation between church history and 
political history has been made as complete 
as possible. The experiment has been tried 
of throwing all general political history and 
general church history together in single time 
categories; but the periods of church history 
do not in all cases coincide with the periods 
of political history, and it was found better 
to keep general church history and general 
political history as two distinct classes. We 
have, however, taken all the general political 
material of the Middle Ages and of the Ref- 
ormation period from the political history 
section and classed it with church history, 
for in these two periods the history of church 
and state can hardly be separated. There is 
but a single place for the history of each 
separate country, the country number being 
inclusive enough to take in not only all eccle- 
siastical material, but all political and de- 
scriptive material as well. 

The various special divisions of church 


5 In this case a possible order would be: 

1. Church history group: 
Generalia. 
Auxiliary material, 
General church history. 
Church history by country. 
History of doctrine and creeds. 
Denominational history. 

2. Political history group: 
Introductory historical sciences. 
General history 
History by country, 

3. Missions, 

4. History of religions other than Judaism and 
Christianity 


i 
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doctrinal and 


yn and by 


history, #. ¢., by period, by 


credal development, by denor 


special countries, are coordinate topics whose 
| 


order as far as logic goes matters little. The 
sequence of classes is arranged to bring the 
country divisions next missions 

Under History of doctrine (J) subdivision 
period 


will naturally be: 1. general 


siens; 2. doctrinal developments in various 
countries; 3. general movements of schools 
not confined to single countries or denomina- 
tions and not representing formal creeds; 4 
the development of specifically 
tional doctrines; 5. history of special points 


denomina 


of dogma. Under Symbolics we have: 1 


early creeds: 2. credal developments of vari 
ous types of theology common to several 
denominations, as Calvinism, etc.: and 3. the 
credal developments of individual Christian 
communions. I do not see the necessity of 
maintaining denominational divisions in both 
these classes The class Symbolics is broad 
enough to include not only the credal state- 
ments, but all discussions centering about the 
statements, and this covers the ground of 
denominational doctrine. I see no reason 
why class 4 may not be eliminated from His 
tory of doctrine and all of the material be 
Symbolics under the 


The material of class 5, i.e 


considered in the class 
third head 
special points of dogma, under His- 
tory of useful 
distributed with the topics in systematic the- 
ology than collected here as history of doc- 
trine. 

Under the denominational divisions of the 
credal class I would alse include all denomi- 
The theol 

denominational 


his 
tory of 
more 


doctrine, 1s probably 


national polemical material vians 


who regard Symbolics as 
apologetics and object to its inclusion in the 
historical class will criticise this 
Polemics is dear to a certain type of ency- 
clopxdist. He thinks of it as the front of the 
Christian’s shield whose reverse is apologet- 
ics. The systematic truth of the church being 
formulated, apologetics defends it while po- 
lemics goes forth to attack tiie enemy’s weak 
places. Even the rules of the game are codi- 
fied, for we have treatises on how to write 
polemics. Irenics is a mediator, seeking to 
get the opponents to call a truce, to make the 
most of their points in common, or to prove 
their differences unfounded. If this point of 
view is taken and the value of polemics or 


suggeston 
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side red 
fulness as militant 
stian truth, they have no 
with 


hr 
belong 
practical 


with history, but 
1 


either in dogmatic of 


both should maintained as 


But 


and 


the arguments 


disciplines 
used for treating 


hich we have previously 


denominational symbolics, 
with the 
polemical material 


apologetics, 


historical group, apply equally to 


The present 
polemical material lies in 


interest in 
its contribution to 
early polem 


the history of doctrine. In the 


ics, combating early heresies, we see what 
accepted faith resisted, and so through 
he progress of doctrine, stage by stage, 
polemical material shows what enemies 
had to met them 


this 


encounter and how it 


For reason I should class the heresies 
of any period, together with the polemics for 
or against them, with the doctrinal history 
of that period. In later Protestant times a 
i attack or defense of 


tenet or 


polemic is either an 


me denominational practice asso 
iated with a denominational doctrine, and 
it seems to me it is best classed with other 
denominational doctrinal material. Ty 

tain Polemics as a separate discipline do 
not give us a very useful! division for a book 
classification. Of material tre- 
quently runs out into bigoted and bitter per- 


Sonal controversy, but to preserve the class 


course, this 


Polemics is to assume that we are primarily 
interested in the fighting temper of the church 
as such rather than in the development of 
Christian truth through its manifold vicissi- 
tudes. 

The question of encyclopedia comes up 
again in regard to Irenics. If we = seatter 
polemical material under History of doctrine 
and Symbolics, what shall we do with Tren 
ics, which attempts the reconciliation of doc- 
trinal differences? In these treatises on 
church unity we have two kinds of material: 
1. A discussion of the nature of the church 
and practical questions of church organiza- 
discussions of particular credal 
This throws 
two possible places open to it: It may be 
treated with credal development wherever 
that class is placed, or it may be considered 
a branch of practical theology and treated 
as a practical matter of church organization 
[ have left it in the former class, but am not 


tion; and 2 


differences to be conciliated 


| 
to lie in their pr 
expositions o 
piace he re he: 
apologetics 
a 
po 
4 
ie 
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prepared to defend this position with any 
considerable zeal. 

After we have finished doctrinal history 
and credal developments, the classification 
provides a denominational division (K) for 
the treatment of the history of specific de- 
With this class an important 
A denominational class for 
denominational overlap- 
ping but 
when we take up church history by country 
the question immediately presses whether we 
shall maintain as well denominational divi- 
sions under our country classes, or eliminate 
from country history all history of specific 
denominations and confine our country mate- 
terial to general treatises. For instance, shall 
we group all our material on the Presby- 
terian church together or scatter it under 
England, Scotland and America? In the case 
of the more recent sects it is undoubtedly 
more convenient to group all material on the 
sect together irrespective of country. But 
this is not true of the older and more impor- 
tant They have had very 
distinctive developments under each country. 
It would hardly do, for example, to take the 
Lutherans out of Germany or the Presby- 
terians out of Scotland. The established 
churches certainly cannot be torn from the 
church history of the country to which they 
belong, and the history of the older free 
churches is as inextricably interwoven with 
political history as is that of the established. 
We are obliged to choose between giving the 
precedence to country or to the denomina- 
tion, and it seems decidedly better to give it 


nominations, 
question arises. 
historical material 


several countries is unavoidable, 


denominations. 


to the country divisions. 

With the denominational history of vari- 
ous countries provided for under country, 
very little strictly historical material is left 
for our general denominational class. In my 
own mind there is much doubt as to the 
value of drawing the line between the doc- 
trinal history of the denomination and its 
institutional history. At Rochester 
decided to abandon denominational 
divisions in both the doctrinal and credal 
classes and to put together in the general 
denominational class all statistical, doctrinal 
and polemic matter which would not go un- 
der country divisions. This makes a single 
denominational class in which to collect all 


general 
it was 


denominational material except those devel- 
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For a 
con-, 


opments peculiar to single countries. 
small collection this seems particularly 
venient. When it comes to the separate de- 
nominations, the statistical, doctrinal and po- 
lemical material is closely associated. To- 
gether they make the history of the denomi- 
nation. Why not keep this material in one 
place? It will be argued that this disposition 
breaks up History of 
Symbolics, and Polemics. If the importance 
is felt to be in keeping all doctrine together 
as doctrine, in collecting every credal state- 
ment in one place, or in exhibiting polemical 
material as a kind of warfare, this point is 
well taken, these classes should be kept and 
denominational divisions subordinated to 
them. But if, on the other hand, we are 
interested primarily in the development of 
the denomination, I see no reason why we 
should not form a single denominational sec- 
tion and collect material from these three 
chasses in it, and this seems to me where 
the interest of the majority of readers lies. 
Each library will have to decide this ques- 
tion for itself. All general denominational 
material could readily be placed under K if 
it seemed desirable, and I would advise it 
for a small collection. 

Next in order is History by 
(L—M). The country divisions forn, all- 
embracing classes, collecting many kinds of 
material relating to the country, descriptive, 
political and ecclesiastical. This, of course, 
necessitates a general scheme of 
which can be applied to all 
suggest this general order: 


our classes doctrine, 


Country 


subdivisions 


countries. I 


Generalia. 
Auxiliary topics: description, 
tional history, etc. 
General political history. 
Church history. 
Local history 
As in the period divisions under political 
history and general church history, I should 
not hesitate to class all the material of the 
periods which are essentially dominated by 
movements of the church, political or other- 
wise, with the church history section 
The order of the countries closes with the 
The Missi 


class lisstons 


istitu 


missionary countries. 


(N) follows. The proximity of the mission- 

®*It must be admitted that absolute consistency 
would necessitate corporating all material descrip 
tive of missionary work in special intrie imnder 


the general country number. 
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ary class determined the disposition of 
travel and description, for as this material 
bulk of the the 
countries, it seems 


dispose of it all uniformly by giving it in 


furnishes the material on 


missionary desirable to 


every case a place under the couniry number 

The last section (QO) is History of reli 
gions, Judaism and Christianity excepted. 
Class E has already provided for the topic 
Judaism, while in a classification for a Chris- 
tian theological library Christianity holds a 
distinctive position. 
ness of its claims it is not one religion among 
many, but as an all-embracing theological 
conception its discussion is coextensive with 
the classification. The section History of re- 
ligions is conveniently placed. The material in 
it is largely purchased as auxiliary to work 
on missions or as contributory to philosophy 
of religion, and these are neighboring classes. 
As a discipline History of religions lies on 
the borderland between the historical and the 
systematic sciences, for the description of the 
various cults includes more or less material 
of a systematic nature, while the science of 
comparative religion grows directly out of 
the study of descriptive material. 

When we leave the historical group we 
come to a new kind of literature. Instead 
of following development in time and tra- 
cing genetic sequences, these new groups 
deal with logical relationships and give us 
systematic expositions of the content of our 
knowledge and belief. The systematic sci- 
ences are of two orders: 1. The experi- 
mental sciences, dealing with physical and 
psychical laws; 2. the normative or specula- 
tive sciences, which seek to unite the gen- 
eral truths furnished by the particular sci- 
ences into consistent systems. 

The experimental sciences include all the 
natural sciences and psychology. It ‘s hardly 
necessary to justify the removal of psychol- 
ogy from its old place under philosophy to 
its rightful place here, though tradition may 
long iate it metaphysics, from 
which the older psychology cannot be disen- 
tangled. Psychology of religion, a branch 
of experimental psychology, is treated in this 
group. 

Under the normative sciences we have two 
groups Philosophy, Aesthetics, Ethics, 
and (R) Theory In taking up 
group R, Theory of religion, various perplex 


In the comprehensive- 


with 


assoc 


(QQ). 


of religion 
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ing problems confront us, due to the changing 
lewpoint in theology which is taking issu 
the 
theology 


with some of underlying conceptions 


which has for generations 


upon 
een written. The older theology rests its 


authority upon a body of inspired writing 


or authoritative tradition’ from which its 
whole dogmatic system is deductively drawn. 
(his body of writing or tradition is based 
upon a supernatural sanction and is not sub- 
ject to the same tests of reason that give us 
certitude in other matters of life. The newer 
point of view rejects this dual conception of 
a natural and a supernatural world, claims 
that religious authority lies in the religious 
experience itself and proceeds to subject this 
experience to the same method of scientific 
investigation and proof to which it subjects 
other phenomena. This 
nation of the whole content of Christian 
truth with especial reference to Christian 
experience is currently called “philosophy of 
religion,” in contradistinction to the older 
term “theology,” which connotes the a priori 
metaphysical systems deduced from and sup 
ported by scriptural proof texts as revealed 
authority. In the classification this has cre 
ated the necessity for a new term which wil! 
cover both. “Theory of religion” has seemed 
to us both sufficiently precise and comprehen 


scientific re-exami- 


sive to include all systematic presentations 
of religious belief written from either the 
older or from the newer point of view. 

Our definition of both Theory of religion 
and Philosophy of religion is intentionalls 
limited to the discussion of religious theory 
in its broadest philosophical aspects. The 
various special contributory sciences, such as 
psychology of religion, science of compara 
tive religion, Biblical theology, or branches 
contributed results 
‘onsidered in all discussions 


of history which have 


which must be 
of religious theory, are not treated in section 
R, but in the sections of which they are logi 
cal parts. In fact, the material 
the adequate discussion of the 
religion covers the ground of the whole clas- 


essential to 
theory of 


sification, but this section deals only with the 
general truths furnished by the special sci 
with a 


pecial sciences 


ences and is not concerned tematt 
exposition of these 


the traditions of the church 


In Catholic theology 
have equal authority with the Scriptures, 


A, 
jer 
3 Pel 
Mee he 
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The subdivisions are self-explanatory, and 
with the exception of Apologetics need little 
comment. Apologetics is variously defined 
and classed." It is most commonly regarded 
as a branch preliminary to dogmatic theology 
whose task is to test the fundamental basis 
of religious truth. This philosophical func- 
tion is sometimes disregarded and its task 
limited to a defense of Christian dogma which 
has been previously stated and deduced by 
the systematic theologian. As such a species 
of treatise designed to win converts, it is 
sometimes placed with practical theology. In 
fact, there is no department of theology to 
which apologetics has not been assigned a 
place. Philosophy of religion even denies its 
very existence, for in its attempt to state 
Christian truth scientifically in terms of value 
apologetics and the systematic treatise ap- 
proach each other. But whatever apologetics 
may become, it is certain that the treatises 
already written, whether they deal with the 
ultimate philosophical problems of the Chris- 
tian religion or whether they are simply ar- 
guments resting upon the authority of a 
direct and final Scripture revelation, form a 
part of the theory of religion and rightly 
claim consideration in any philosophical and 
systematic discussion of Christianity. As 
may be seen, both the older type of “Chris- 
tian evidences” and the apologetics of the 
“new theology” find a place in the classifica- 
tion.” 

The systematic treatises, including Chris- 
tian ethics, rightly close the section and form 
the true summit of the classification. The 
ordered and systematic presentation of Chris- 
tian belief comprehends the reach of human 
experience and the human grasp of divine 
revelation, and upon it both the worth and 


*See article by B. J. Warfield in New Schaff 
Herzog Encyclopaedia under Apologetics. Rabiger, 
Theol. Encyclop. (Eng. trans.), 188s, vol. 1, p 
426f, gives interesting discussion on place of apolo- 
getics. 

* The point might be raised that if we place sym- 
bolics and polemics (regarded as denominational 
apologetics) in our historical section, why should not 
all antiquated arguments used in support of Chris- 
tian belief also be regarded as history on the ground 
that their interest is mainly historical. There are two 
reasons against this. First, the interest in apologet- 
ics as a class is still philosophical rather than his 
torical, and we could not break up our class by 
separating the arguments that have appealed to the 
past generation from those that appeal to the pres- 


the direction of our practical activities will 


turn. 
The last group (S—Y) is the practical 
group, which deals with the means and 


methods through which human activities are 
directed. As a group it covers the field of 
Practical theology. 

Mech material which is pure science, the 
principles of general sociology and economic 
theory, for instance, and some descriptive 
material which properly belongs in the his- 
torical group, for the sake of convenience are 
kept in this section. The groupings through- 
out are self-explanatory and, except, perhaps, 
in order, differ little from other classifica- 
tions. Consistently with the principle of the 
classification, religious topics have been 
treated with related social topics when they 
represent phases of general social questions. 
Thus, religious education, including all Sun- 
day school material, is incorporated in the 
general educational class and treated as a 
part of the general educational problem in- 
stead of being considered an exclusive field 
and relegated to the church as a department 
of practical theology. It is not only coming 
to be recognized that the church exercises 
most successfully its teaching function when 
it follows pedagogical methods common to 
all teaching, but also that all effectual educa- 
tion must recognize the religious and moral 
nature of the child. So, too, the relation of 
the church to social problems, its impetus in 
social reform movements and in ameliorating 
social conditions, find their places with the 
general treatment of social problems, This is 
only expressing in the classification a recogni- 
tion of the fact that the spirit of Christian- 
ity is itself a social force and should be con- 
sidered as such in the general treatment of 
social topics. Christianity has its special mes- 


ent. If the time ever should come when apologetics 
as a class has no value as the convincing presen 
tation of the grounds of Christian faith, and its 
interest lies solely in its contribution to history of 
doctrine, then it may claim consideration as a 
historical discipline, but this time has not yet ar 
rived. Secondly, symbolics and polemics have never 
been as much concerned in relating their material 
systematically to a body of doctrine as in maintain 
ing for their side the particular controverted points 
Iheir interest has always been sectarian rather than 
philosophical, while the interest of even the older 
type of Christian evidences is philosophical and re 
lates to the whole body of Christian truth. 
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sage, and institutions specifically organized 
to present this message will remain strong 
and distinct organizations. In 
and activities 
the forms and methods peculiar to religious 
organizations and religious activities 
treated. 

The class X could almost be appended to 
class T. The whole field of hortatory litera- 


the class Spe- 


religious institutions 


are 


ture, ranging from meditations to pious bi- 
ography and covering all individual ethics, 
might be considered in the light of text- 
books for instruction in the 
moral and religious life. They are written 
with that This is such a for- 
midable body of miscellaneous literature that 
a special number proves very convenient for 
this “catch-all” class. 

The letter Z is left vacant. 
have a number which 
for miscellaneous purposes, 
tude of a letter notation 
sible.” 

It may be said in closing that no theoretical 
classification of knowledge can be consistently 
applied to every detail of a book classifica- 
tion. The theoretical classification is a free 
lance bound by no utilitarian ideas of prac- 
tical convenience. The book classification is 
slave to all sorts of practical considerations. 
It is hopelessly shackled to the past. Books 
written under antiquated categories still ex- 
ist for the classifier to arrange, and nothing 
but antiquated categories will fit them. At 
best, a classification is a compromise between 
old systems and new, for the lines of cleav- 
age which may be cut beautifully through 
ideas cannot be cut so easily through books. 
In spite of exceptions, however, a good book 
classification should, on the whole, conform 
to sound logic. We instinctively expect to 
find our books in the same pigeonholes into 
which we habitually sort our thoughts. For 
this reason, the more nearly its logic con- 
forms to the philosophical tendencies of the 
times the more usefula classification will be 


guidance or 


end in view. 


It is useful to 
may be employed 
and the ampli- 


makes this pos- 


1° The notation used in this classification consists 
<f two letters, followed by either one or two figures 
as the size of the class demands. If the class is 
small, two letters and one figure is an ample base; 
if it is large, two letters and two figures are used 
as a base. Beyond this, decimal places can always 
be added; but for the close classification of 
classes, however, it is rarely necessary to resort to 
decimals. As in Dewey, the local list is arranged 


so that it may be also used for language subdivisions 


large 
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sorted and 


1, according to 


Knowledge will 
re-sorted, as it alway 

the prevailing Zeitgeist that a book 
can do is to plan its outline 
prophetic, 
the coming as well as 


classification 


with an eye will serve 


he present generation ; 


notation, 


t 


and then to provide, lexible 


inevitable future readjustments 


va 
for 


OUTLINE OF A CLASSIFICATION FOR A 


ICAL 


HISTORICAL SCIENCES 
General and group 
A Bibliography, Library science. 
Encyclopedias and general 
works. 


Literature (Exegetical theology C—F) 


B Philology and literature. 
C Whole Bible. 
Texts and versions 
and N. T.). 
General introduction to 
ments. 
Canon. 
Textual criticism 
; Literary and historical criticism. 
Commer iaries on both Tesraments. 
Biblical geography and archeology 
Biblical theology and ethics 
Old Testament. 
Introduction 
Canon 
Textual criticism 
; Literary and historical criticism 
Commentary. 
Separate books, arranged by book 
ch history. 
O. T. theology and ethics 
Judaism, Apocrypha! literature. 
New Testament. 
Introduction 
Canon. 
Textual criticism 
Literary and historical criticism 
Commentary 
Separate books, arranged by book. 
Life of Christ and the Apostolic age 
N. T. theology and ethics 
Patristics and Christian literature. 


THEOLOG 
LIBRAR\ 


sntroductory 


reference 


(both of O 


both Te 


History (Historical theology I—N) 
History. 
Auxiliary historical 
Universal history 
Ancient history, general and special 
General modern history (from 476 aA.p. 
to date) 
For Medieval 
riods, see | 
History of Christianity. 
Auxiliary topics, Christian archology, 
etc 
General compend: 
Church history by period 
Early, Medieval, Reformation, Post 
reformation 


and Reformation pe 


=) 
7 
= 
ae 
H 
be 


O24 


J History of doctrine. 
History of doctrine 
Symbolics, creeds and denomina 
tional movements and tenets. 
Irenics. 
K History of separate denominations. 
L-M History by country: church history and 
political history. 
Lroo-400 European countries 
Lsoo-goo Great Britain. 
M 100-700 America. 
M-80o Asia, 
M-900 Africa and Oceanica 
N History of missions, 
including also theory of missions. 
O History of religions, 
except Christianity and Judaism, and in- 
cluding the science of comparative re- 
ligion 
EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCES DEALING WITH 
THE MATERIAL UNIVERSE AND 
MENTAL PHENOMENA 


Physical and mental sciences 


P Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 

Sciences of the earth, 

Biology, Physiology, Anatomy, 

Anthropology. 

Psychology, including Psychology of re- 
ligion. 
NORMATIVE OR SPECULATIVE SCIENCES 
Philosophy 
Q Philosophy, Aesthetics, Ethics. 
(Systematic theology R) 
R Theory of religion. 

Philosophy of religion, i.e., generaliza- 
tions from the various sciences con- 
tributing to the study of religious 
phenomena. For Science of compara- 
tive religion, see class O; for. Psy- 
chology of religious experience, see 


Basis of religious ideas, religious val- 
ues, nature of religious authority 
and proof, etc. 

Theology, its nature, relations and di- 
visions. Encyclopedia, methodology, 
introduction. 

Theological systems and theories as 
pure philosophy. 

Theism, Deism, Natural theology, 
Pantheism, Atheism, Agnostic- 
ism, ete. 

Christianity as a distinctive and sys- 
tematic religion. 

Christian apologetics 
Christianity considered from the 

standpoint of revelation. 

Revelation, evidences and 
proof. 

Bible as the source of au- 
thority. Authenticity, In- 
spiration, Miracles, Sci- 
ence and the Bible, etc 
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Christian evidences, 
proofs of Christianity as 
a revealed religion. 
Christianity considered from the 
standpoint of experience. 
Essence and nature of Chris- 
tianity, what it is and what 
it is worth. 
Systematic Christian theology. 
General treatises. 
Topics in systematic theology. 


PRACTICAL SCIENCES 
Social sciences and soctal culture. The church at 
work in the world (Practical theology S—X) 
S Social institutions and activities. 
Social sciences, general number. 
Statistics. 
General sociology. 
Social groups and classes. 
Social problems and their solu- 
tions. 
Schemes for social reconstruc 
tion, socialism, etc. 
The Church and social regen- 
eration 
Social welfare movements, set- 
tlements, etc. 
Social pathology and philanthropy 
Poverty, Defectives, Degen 
eracy, Crime. 
Racial problems and movements 
Clubs, Secret societies, etc. 
Economics. 
Political science. 
Law. 
T Education, 
including Religious education. 
U-X Specifically religious institutions and 
activities. 
U Work of organized Christianity. 
The church 
Organization, polity, law. 
Worship. 
Liturgics, Prayer, Hymnology 
Activities other than worship. 
Missions, see N. and 
Social work, see S. 
Education, see T. 
Religious agencies other than the 
church. 
V Work of the minister, pastoral theology. 
W Preaching. 
X Culture of the individual. 
Care and culture of the religious and 
moral life, personal ethics. 
Devotional manuals. 
Religious poetry and edifying prose lit 
erature. 
Utilitarian and fine arts 
Y Fine arts and practical arts 
Special administrative 
Z Special or miscellaneous collections, du 
plicates, etc. 
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By FrepertcK S. DELLENBAUGH 


In forming an estimate or judgment on a 
library the main question to be decided is, 
“Does it answer the requirements?” For 
general public use a general library of course 
is the thing, and it ought to have a prepon- 
derance one way or another according to the 
class of readers who might be in the major 
ity in using the particular library. In an in- 
dustrial town, for example, there would be a 
leaning towards books pertaining to the chief 
local industries and allied subjects; in a col- 
lege town, to literature, poetry and the lan- 
guages. But where the place is large enough 
special libraries are developed, to cover va- 
rious subjects, and in New York have 
many of these. They deal with architecture, 
art, costume, medicine, genealogy, mechanics, 
engineering, geography, etc. I am here to 
tell something about the geographical library 
—the library of the American Geographical 
Society. In all these special libraries it goes 
without saying that there should be an effort 
to avoid unnecessary duplication of books in 
the allied That is to say, these 
various special libraries of a great city, and 
in fact all the libraries open to the public, 
actually form one library, even though they 
may be housed in different parts of the city 
If we should want a work, say on medicine, 
we should not expect to find it in the general 
library, but in the medical library, and so 
with architecture, geography and all the rest 
The library of the American Geographical 
Society is really but one of the subdivisions 
of the New York Greater Library. It is now 
installed in its fine new building at Broadway 
and 186th street, where all students and se- 
rious readers are welcome to come any day 
between the hours of ten and five. The So- 
ciety is one of the oldest of all societies con- 
nected with this subject, having been founded 
in 1852, when it was one of the twelve then 
existing. To-day geographical societies are 
tumerous, and there ought to be a great 
many, though few can hope to secure, except 
by similar length of years and effort, the dis- 
tinction and the valuable collections belong- 
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Fellow 


American Geographical Society 


ing to this institution. During the many 
years of growth of this Society 
much to the devotion of men like the late 
Judge Daly, president for a long pert rd, and 
to General Cullum, D. O. Mills and others 


also deceased, and to men of to-day who give 


it has owed 


of their time and money to its advancement 


In examining this library we should per 


haps first consider what geography | what 
its field — its On these poimts there 


is considerable divergence of opinion 


range 
Some 
hold that geography ought not to go far be 
yond recording discovery and exploration and 


the gathering of maps, whil others would 


plunge deep into all the sciences, especially 
into economics and statistics. It is difficult 
to draw any exact line, for the reason that 


geography comprehends so much, and, if it is 
a science by itself, which is doubtful, it is 
as broad as the world and all the experiences 
and desires of the 
But 


define its 


occupants thereof 
f field may 


human 
perhaps this very breadth 
limitations, for it 1s 
neither desirable nor possible for geography 
Therefore we 


manifestly 


to cover everything in detail 
should not go either deep into the earth or 
sea or far into the sky in classifying geo- 
graphical subjects —indeed it would appear 
that geography may be defined as the sience 
of the surface of the earth. If this is true, a 
geographical library should be able to indicate 
say the position of a mine and its general 
character, but works on analysis of its ores 
or plans of its workings would be left to the 
library of the engineer It should hold in- 
formation as to the trend of mountains and 
canyons, and as to topography generally, but 
it should not concern itself too minutely with 
the geological causes, the faults, the opera- 
tions of erosion and corrasion, etc These 
are for the geological library 

Rivers, lakes, oceans, glaciers, and all sim- 
ilar elements of the actual surface of the 
globe would be its rightful province, and so 
would be all written concerning efforts 
to explore these mundane field We would 
ome distance into the domain of lit 


too 


even @o 
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erature — but not into grammar or syntax — 
we would snatch from it such examples as 
Stoddard’s “South Sea idylls,” Melville's 
“Typee,” Dana’s “Two years before the mast,” 
and so on. Maps fall into place as a natural 
consequence, as do all descriptions of coun- 
tries and peoples, and, to a limited extent, of 
animals, birds and flowers —to the extent of 
describing them generally without trespassing 
on the details of the zoologist or ornitholo- 
gist or botanist — without being technical. 

Some may say that exploration is practic- 
ally a thing of the past. Even if this were 
true, the geographical library would require 
large space to contain all the books written 
and to be written on the subject, but it is not 
true. Much of the world is still enigmatical. 
Many regions are still unmapped, or so badly 
done that it amounts to the same thing. 

The interior of the southern half of Arabia, 
for instance, is totally unexplored, and is less 
known to-day than it was in the age of the 
Queen of Sheba. 

The Polar Sea at the extremity of North 
America is unknown except on the line of 
Peary’s wonderful march. Huge lakes lie in 
Baffin Island never seen by white men. Vast 
districts in South America have not been 
traversed by trained observers, some not by 
Europeans at all, and the same is true of 
Africa. And there is the Antarctic continent 
just appearing to us with its mighty cap of ice 
and snow. The geographical library, there- 
fore, has still a great field in collecting maps 
and the data concerning them and the sur- 
faces of the earth and sea they represent, 
without trespassing on the realm of pure 
geology or the other exact sciences. In fact 
the first business of a geographical library is 
maps, and always will be maps. I would list 
its proper activities about this way: 

1. Maps — of all periods — of all kinds — 
and works relating to them. 

2. Voyages, original explorations, narra- 
tives of explorers, etc. 

3. Narratives of general travellers, and 
works allied to literature. 

4. Descriptions of natural features. 

5. Works on physiography, geology, etc., 
in so far as they relate to surface matters, 
climate, etc., and are not technical. 

The ideal collection of maps would contain 


every map ever drawn, printed or published 
anywhere at any time. In maps, as in books, 
it is dangerous for any censor, no matter 
how wise, to be allowed to decide which are 
unimportant, and therefore to be ignored or 
destroyed. When the Spaniards of the 16th 
century found the Maya tribes in Yucatan in 
possession of books, the Spanish priests de 
clared them devilish and useless and promptly 
burned all of them —all but a very few which 
escaped to form some of the priceless treas- 
ures of European museums. One of our mat- 
ter-of-fact Americans was sent to New Mex- 
ico many years ago to fill the post of gover- 
nor. He found the palace in Santa Fé, his 
official residence, encumbered with great pack- 
ages of early Spanish documents — reports, 
narratives, etc., and having an unfortunate 
sense of order, and quick judgment, he caused 
the whole lot to be disposed of as waste 
paper. The best way to decide whether a 
book ought to be cast away or not is to look 
it carefully over three times —and then re 
place it on the shelf. Books may require 
much room, but there are so many other 
things in the world taking up room which 
could easily be replaced or dispensed with 
altogether, that books should never be de- 
stroyed to gain space except as a last des- 
perate resort. 

The ideal library would be one where a 
copy of every book ever printed anywhere 
could be consulted if desired. Somebody, 
sometime, will need information contained in 
the meanest volume, and an apparently worth- 
less book may prove some day to be of im- 
mense value for some unforeseen reason 

Our great libraries need not be in the 
middle of cities if it means the destruction of 
books to secure room — they can just as well, 
perhaps better, be outside of the towns where 
land is cheap, with working branches in the 
desired centers, The question here is, “Do 
we have library buildings for show or for 
libraries?” I would not decry the fine build 
ing by any means, but as an alternative | 
would say, give preference to space for books 
In years to come, possibly, library buildings 
may be ornamental only as regards a central 
structure, while the actual housing and care 
of the books not in constant use may be in 
stack-rooms, simply and substantially con- 
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structed. In the suburbs of a city such stack- 
rooms could be built by the acre. There ap- 
pears then no need for destroying any book 
Books are knowledge, history, experience. The 
living world is built on a foundation of books. 
One copy, then, of every book the world ever 
saw should positively be preserved for all 
time somewhere 

In a geographical library the first consider- 
ation, as before stated, should be maps, for 
books may be had in other libraries. 

Both judged by the maps it possesses and 
by its books, the library of the American 
Geographical Society meets in the affirmative 
the question I first propounded, “Does it an- 
swer the requirements?” This is not to say 
that in either department it is near perfection, 
but that it has a splendid collection — about 
60,000 books and about as many maps in 
sheets and folded in the books —the largest 
assemblage of maps in this country, excepting, 
probably, in the Library of Congress. 

The oldest original “manuscript” map is one 
by Giovanni Leardo, dated 1452, just 4o years 
before Columbus added his discovery to the 
world’s cartographical knowledge. This is 
drawn on parchment and painted in colors, 
the Red Sea, for example, being realistically 
done in bright vermilion, and the colors ap- 
pear almost as fresh now as when first laid 
on nearly 500 years ago. The map proper 
is circular, and shows the world-center of 
that period embracing the Mediterranean Sea, 
with the northern and southern extremities 
ingeniously merging away into elaborate and 
mysterious scroll work to conceal poverty of 
information 

Another important possession is a print of 
the first map of Mercator, 1538, long believed 
to be the only one extant and so described in 
all works on the history of cartography down 
to a few years ago, when a second copy was 
discovered — not in Europe as might be sup- 
posed — but here in New York, in the Lenox 
Library. These are objects which link the 
imagination with remote bygone centuries. 
Coming down another century or two, we 
find an original manuscript drawing in color 
by one mysterious “C. D.,” made the 12th of 
August, 1700, after sketches sent March 4 
the same year, from the then wilderness of 
Illinois to this same “C. D..” by Henri de 


Tonty, the devoted companion of La Salle. 


It is of the Mississippi region, of course, and 
there near the top is marked the site of “Fort 
Sal Louis,” the e palisaded structure 
\kence Tenty, havin purned the proffered 
bribe of the Iroquois chief to turn against his 
faithiul Illinois, was driven away and _ his 


! 


allies pursued and destroyed 


Dating some years farther down the fas- 
cinating ladder of time we discover four orig 
inal manuscript charts of the east coast of 


Australia, drawn on the famous expedition 
of Lieutenant (later Captain) Cook in 1770. 
I find the British Museum possesses two 
manuscript sets of similar charts, so three 
sets seem to have been made, but there are 
preliminary “ear-marks” about the sheets in 
the American Geographical Society Library 
which appear to indicate that they are the 
first draughts. 

Through this medium we not only sight the 
expedition of Cook following the unknown 
coast of New Holland, as he called it, but we 
are reminded by a name pencilled on the up- 
per right-hand margin of one of the sheets, 
“Dalrymple,” of the connection of this im- 
portant gentleman, Alexander Dalrymple (his 
full name) with the events of this period. He 
was the person first selected to head the 
Transit of Venus expedition later awarded 
Lieutenant Cook, but he so unequivocally de- 
manded a commission as captain in the Royal 
Navy that Hawke, then first lord of the ad- 
miralty, swore he would cause his own right 
hand to be cut off before granting it. Dal 
rymple consequently sought other fields, but 
in 1795, when the hydrographic office was es- 
tablished, he was made hydrographer, and 
doubtless it was at this time that his name 
was pencilled on the margin of the chart. 
Another map, though not a manuscript, open- 
ing a vista into the geographical activities of 
the past, is one bearing the autograph of 
Alexander von Humboldt —a map of South 
America which Humboldt carried while trav 
elling on that continent 

Of atlases the library has a numerous and 
fine collection, some of the most notable being 
nine editions of Ortelius published in the 
latter part of the 16th century, and a wonder- 
fully clean and perfect copy of “The theatre 
of the empire of Great Britain,” by John 
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Speed; second edition, 1611. There is an 
American atias of 1827 by Anthony Finley, 
printed in Philadelphia, and Burr’s atlas of 
New York state, by Simeon and DeWitt D. 
H. Burr, 1829. 

These give but a glimpse of the wealth of 
the map-room of this library. There is a 
card catalog, separate from that of books, 
wherein each map is listed chronologically, 
projected and carried on by Mr. Thomas 
Letts, curator of maps. All the sheet-maps, 
as well as the atlases, are kept in dust-proof 
“draw-boxes,” of which there are more than 
500. These boxes are arranged in tiers. They 
pull out easily, the front lifts up and back, 
and the contents ase readily removed and re- 
Those for the sheet maps are 42 
27 inches from front to back, 


placed. 
inches wide, 


and 4 inches deep. They are made of card- 
board, and are not attached to the slide- 
frames on which they rest. These slide- 


frames have no rollers, but are mounted in 
grooves of hard wood. 

In addition to the old maps, there is a large 
number of modern ones; a complete set of 
U, S. Coast Survey charts and of U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey sheets, kept up to date by all 
new issues, being specially important. The 
Canada Survey contributes its 
maps, and so also do many other foreign 
surveys. 

In the library proper there are many rare 
volumes. Three, the 1598-1600 edition of the 
original Hakluyt and a supplement, are in 
excellent condition, the supplement being so 
fresh, and having modern style of type, that 
it appears to have been printed only last year. 
There is a set of Purchase, five volumes, 1625 
edition, a work, like Hakluyt, indispensable 
in a geographical library; and, of course, 
there are the modern reprints of these. 

Several of the very valuable Columbus let- 
ter reprints are among the special treasures, 
and there is a fine little Gaspésie item which 
The many 


Geological 


carries one back to early Canada. 


volumed set of the Jesuit Relations opens 
vistas into the many parts of the world where 
these indefatigable priests wandered. There 
are numerous ancient tomes by Churchill De 
Laet, Heylyn, Blome, Lambrechtsen, Meteren, 
Moll, Monson, and so on down through more 
recent works to that piece of monumental 


plagiarism, the “Life of Fulton,” by J. Frank 
lin Reigart. 

A copy of the “Monuments de géographie,” 
by J. F. Jomard, Paris, 1854-5 
and there is also a complete set of the elab- 
orate work on Egypt published by order of 
Napoleon after the Egyptian campaign. Of 
modern books there is a full series of the pub- 
lications of the Hakluyt Society, of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and many similar pub- 
lications. There are thousands of volumes 
of voyages and travels, and multitudes of re 
ports, statistical and government documents, 
and regular monthly issues of scientific socie- 
ties the world over, from the United States 
to Japan and Kamschatka — from Liberia to 
South Africa. Many of these are in their 
original languages Those 
French, German, Spanish and Italian, which 
may be called the familiar 
widely accessible; but when it comes to Rus 
sian, Hungarian, Polish and Japanese, there 
are not many here who can while away a 
leisure hour in their pages. 

I have mentioned but few of the chief orna 
ments of the map-room and the library of 
the American Geographical Society, but I 
hope what I have said is sufficient to give an 
impression of the general and 
availability of the collections, and to instill a 
desire to pay a visit to the institution; and, 
finally, to be a reminder when consultants 
are searching for maps, that a very large col- 
lection is always open to them. 

A library, and particularly a geographical 
library, contains the whole world. Within its 
quiet walls one can make wonderful journeys 
with no discomfort of any kind, and one is 
reminded of the Chinese poem of Tao Té 
Ching (Heysinger’s translation), which I will 
take the liberty to add as a final word: 


, is interesting, 


of course in 


languages, are 


excellence 


“Withou: going beyond his doorway 
One may know all beneath the sky, 
Without peeping out from his window, 
See the Tao of Heaven go by; 
And the farther he goes from home he find 
That knowledge comes less nigh. 


“So the sages did not travel, 
To acquire a knowledge of things; 

They named them aright without wasting 
Their life in vain jeurneyings; 

And striving not, accomplished ends, 
By the power that quietude brings.” 


he. 
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Tue multigraph and its younger rival, 
the flexotype, are small cylindrical printing 
presses. They cost, according to equip- 
ment, three or four times as much as a 
good typewriter. Most of their competi- 
tors, such as the printograph, planograph, 
writer press, etc., are flat bottomed and 
cheaper. They may be operated either by 
hand or by motor, and may be fed auto- 
matically or by hand. But neither the “power 
drive” nor the “automatic feed,’ which are 
sold separately at about $75 each, is of prac- 
tical interest to the cataloger, because he 
needs so few copies of any card, 

These machines are designed to serve the 
business world in two directions, viz., to 
multiply at reduced cost typewritten matter 
on the one hand, and printed forms on the 
other. A typical instance of the first usage 
is a circular letter of which the body is 
produced by multigraph or flexotype, while 
the individual caption is typewritten. As 
the type of the two matches, the letter bears 
the semblance of a personal one, In the 
second usage, the best results are gotten in 
printing from an electrotype, though, as we 
shall see later in detail, the type of the ma- 
chine may be employed. Other machines 
attempt only the former of these services. 
These two forms, yielding respectively the 
typewritten or the printed product, require 
two different methods of inking, the former 
having the ribbon, the latter coming into 
direct contact with inked rollers. 

Ribbon work both machines do with suc- 
cess. We have not had experience along 
this line in our cataloging, but there are 
libraries which have, and a number of insti- 
tutions thus do their circularizing. Atten- 
dants at the Mackinac conference will recall 
pleasing bulletins there exhibited by the Pub- 
lic Library, Washington, D. C. 

If it is to be ribbon work, and the num- 
ber of copies to be run off is large enough 
to make relatively unimportant the greater 
time spent in composition, I quite agree with 
Mr. Drury (LrprAry JOURNAL, 35:540) in 


* Added contribution to Printed card symposium 
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his commendation of the printograph. Its 
compact. But 
threshold of a 


work is neat and when the 


question right at the cata 
loging 


four, five, or six cards as rapidly as 


department is, “Can you produce 

type 
the printograph and many another 
for a The 


superior speed and, I may add, cleanliness in 


writer?” 


cannot be considered moment 


composition on our two machines, which 
make them candidates for cataloging work, 
are due to the mechanism by which type is 
set up and distributed. The common method 
is to pick by hand the slugs of type from 
assorted trays, and then lock in a chase the 
form thus composed for printing. In the 
case of these machines, however, the type 
stands upright, assorted in parallel channels 
It is then by mechanical means forced into 
similar channels on the surface of a revolv- 
ing cylinder, where the 
This method has superior speed and clean- 
liness. 

While we have not tried ribbon work, we 
have had _ extensive with both 
machines in direct inking. Scores of this 
university’s administrative forms, both card 
and sheet, are now produced with entire 
satisfaction by electrotype printing on the 
multigraph. I presume equally as good re 
sults can be secured on the flexotype 
method is of no practical interest to indi 
cataloging departments, 
involved 


printing is done. 


experience 


because of 
But those 


vidual 


the time and expense 


who print cards for sale or other wide di 

tribution may well look into this question 
further. It is doubtful if the initial cost 
of the electrotype is as great as presswork, 
and in reprinting an exhausted stock there 
is plainly no comparison, since only few 


minutes of a boy’s time are demanded in 
the former. Further, storage 
is saved, for there the 
necessity of filing only the plates, 
would doubtless be better to keep on 
a few of each card with its plate. 
The plan may be entirely unfeasible, both 
on the score of cost and the difficulty of 
but the sugges 


much space 


would be absolute 
though it 
hand 


copies 


preserving the electrotypes, 
tion is worth considering 
In printing by direct inking of type, the 


‘on 
4 
= 
- 
‘are 


severest test is proposed, for this means 
competition with the regular printing press. 
In at least one particular they must fall 
short. The mechanism above described as 
making composition and distribution of type 
faster pays a penalty for this virtue. To 
be operative it requires that the type-slugs 
be of uniform width. That is to say, an i 
is cast upon the same base as an m. The 
narrow letters are a little too widely spaced, 
and the broader ones a bit huddled. In 
other words, we are practically shut up to 
the typewriter styles of type, for this ma- 
chine labors under the same handicap. The- 
oretically, a machine like the printograph, for 
example, can employ any sort of type, in- 
cluding the regular printer's fonts, but as 
its inking device is the ribbon, we really 
arrive at the same result by a different route. 
It is advertised for typewriting only. 

So much by way of definition. Let me 
now detail our experience with the two 
machines and thus provide a running criti- 
cism of them. 

As already suggested, the manufacturers’ 
intention was that the ribbon should be the 
method of inking if type were employed, 
whereas the rollers were for electrotype 
printing. Why the electrotype method is 
inapplicable in ordinary cataloging has been 
explained. The ribbon method was unac- 
ceptable to us because we desired the num- 
ber of typewritten entries in the catalog 
reduced to the minimum. In choosing, then, 
direct inking of type, we found that the 
manufacturers were caught between two 
stools, for, when so inked, the type yielded 
a hair-line impression, since it had been cast 
with sharp face in order not to print too 
broad with the ribbon. We therefore asked 
for a flat élite. The Multigraph Company 
did not comply. This refusal was one reason 
for our relegating this machine to electro- 
type work and adopting the flexotype in 
cataloging, when, some months later, in 
June, 1910, we were to start several new 
operators to work in recataloging our entire 
library, The Flexotype Company agreed to 
provide the desired type. We were not so 
well advised then as now concerning the 
difficulty of keeping such an agreement 
\fter several futile efforts, they have given 
"sa clear, heavy type, which we are willing 
to accept, though the letters are not yet all 
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cast in perfect position. Chis slight un 
steadiness is a fault of more than one of 
their fonts. The multigraph alphabets are 
guiltless on this count. There is, however, 
a flexotype broad pica which is altogether 
regular and very legible We took éliti 
because our typewriters are so equipped, and, 
with a larger size, we found by measurement 
that we were unable to get as much matter 
on a card as the Library of Congress does 
with the printer's pica. But this is not so 
important as it seems at first blush, for, as 
we shall see further on, long titles are to be 
discouraged on these machines. The multi- 
graph also has a pretty good pica, not so 
broad as the other. But distinctly its best 
type for our purpose is an elegant gothic 
cast on an élite base. This is flat enough, 
and unquestionably attractive. One would 
not make a mistake in adopting this. 
Readers of my former article in the Li 
BRARY JOURNAL* on the multigraph will re 
call that something was said regarding its 
inking devices, The single felt roller inked 
lightly and was cut by type. Then two hard 
rubber rollers were found wanting. One 
of them was displaced by a composition 
roller, but our initial encouragement was 
short-lived. We then had to fall back upon 
its standard seven-roller attachment, for 
which $75 extra must be paid. We had 
sought to avoid this purchase because of the 
high cost, the amount of ink required to 
feed so many rollers, and the time necessary to 
be spent each day in cleaning. It is satisfac- 
tory, but this makes the multigraph cost one- 
third more than the flexotype. We simplified 
this device by detaching the last two rollers 
and spreading the ink on one of the re- 
maining five, instead of using the duct. The 
five-roller attachment of the flexotype, re- 
duced in the same way to three, proved alto- 
gether effective from the outset. Indeed, 
this seems to be the strongest point about 
this machine. These two attachments are 
built on quite different principles. In both 
every other roller is of steel. The remainder 
of the multigraph’s are of composition; of the 
flexotype’s, hard rubber. Again, the rollers of 
the multigraph are heaped, those of the flexo- 
type laid out horizontally. The older com- 


*“A time-saver in the Johns Hopkins University 
catalog department,” by M. L. Raney, Ltprary 
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pany holds that its rival has in both cases 
followed principles abandoned by practical 
printers But the faultiness in 
theory, the results have been most Satisfac- 
tory for well-nigh a year. Besides, the hori- 
makes the load 
Finally, within the 


whatever 


zontal much 
lighter for the operator. 
past six months the Multigraph Company 
has put on the market a device of two com- 
position If the turned out 
after six months’ usage of the device are as 
good as those which I secured in an initial 
test some days ago, a triumph has been won, 
for this simple scheme costs but $30. It 
cannot excel, however, the three rollers of 
the other machine, which still costs 15 per 


arrangement 


rollers cards 


cent. less 

Two reasons have been assigned for our 
turning to the flexotype in our recataloging 
work. The third—most cogent then, but non- 
existent now—is yet to be given. At that 
time the flexotype had a very decided ad- 
vantage for those who have to employ more 
than one operator in that its type magazine 
and its printer are separate, while the two 
constituted one mechanism in the multigraph. 
Every additional multigraph operator would 
need just as complete equipment as the first, 
while each new flexotype boy would require 
only another magazine of type and two more 
flexible forms, which cost less than half the 
price of the whole machine, and all would 
use the same printer. Thus, to equip three 
new multigraph users would cost us as much 
to start six at work on the other ma- 
chine. All this is true more, for the 
multigraph drums can now be separated and 
the printer can be had by itself. It has not 
only overtaken its opponent, but distanced 
it, though it costs not a little more, for the 
holder of the type set up for printing on the 
multigraph is a rigid cylinder, while that of 
he flexotype is a flexible mat, which is 
necessarily more liable to warping and break- 
age. Indeed, several of ours have cracked 
at the hinge, though the company, it should 
be said, makes no charge for replacing such 
This so-called “segmental drum” of the mul- 
tigraph, i.e., the right movable cylinder, is 
certainly much to be preferred 

The reader may by this time have become 
product of these machines 
may the data for choosing be 

the two under given cir 
he will know 


as 
no 


satisfied with the 
and 


tween 


have 
umstances, 


it 1s 


whether 


not 
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worth while to get either, since he is igno 
rant of their speed and of the organization 


of staff deemed best to make them ef 
fective 

louching speed, we have to lament at the 
utset the necessity of distributing the type 
atter it has been set up and used. Such is 


+ 


the linotype and mono 


tribute paid to th 
type patents. This means that if we were 
so fortunate as to be able to set ip and 
knock down type as rapidly as we can ope 
rate the typewriter, this machine would be 
equalled only in case two or more copie 
had to be produced. But this is an in 
possible rate. A very apt sixteen-year-old 


end of a 


th 
‘ters in a 


boy in our service could at 
year set up eighty chara 
on the multigraph and distribute slightly 
faster. That figure, I think. will rarely be 
exceeded. In a test the he 
made four copies of a Library of Congress 


minute 


under watch 
card in the same time as one of our swiftest 
and most careful catalogers on the typewri 
ter. You ask where the economy lies. To 
be sure, that trained cataloger would not be 
employed in the duplication of cards, but 
the salary of a lad fourteen to sixteen years 
old would be a third to a half lower than 
that of the young lady who would typewrite 
the extra cards, and while the reviser would 
have to read but one of his cards, there 


would be no escape from the neces 
sity of reading all of hers. This lad’s 
rate at the close of the first week 
was about one-third that above reported. 


On the flexotype, another competent boy 
had, at the end of two weeks, a record of 
twenty-six characters a minute in composi 
and thirty-nine in distribution: after 
months, fifty-five in composition and 
I do not believe 


tion 
nine 
seventy-five in distribution 
this machine capable of the same speed as 
the other Its process is a little more com 
plicated. Certainly, corrections be 
made with the same celerity Realizing after 


cannot 


much what allowances for loss 
of time must be made, I have come to feel 
on either the operator 
title of 150 characters in 


and is then ri 


experience 


satisfied if machine 


‘ompletes a five 
minutes ady rat 
Forty titles a day of su 
theref 


the 


or SIX 
h average 


re eX 
behind 


not an ut 


re 


tation if cataloger him is 


us, receiving such volumes as come 
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to a university library, books of which the 
Library of Congress furnishes cards for a 
relatively small percentage, a well-balanced 
staff consists of a chief cataloger, two cata- 
logers, a typewriter, and a machine operator. 
The book takes the following course through 
the department: (1) A cataloger makes a 
Library of Congress order if possible; other- 
wise, (2) she ascertains the headings to be 
used for main and added entries; (3) either 
(a) makes the main entry, if fairly difficult, 
or (b) if simple, sets down in pencil on a 
manila slip of standard size the main and 
added entry headings; (4) book, with slip 
and with or without main entry card, goes 
to chief cataloger, who revises the headings 
chosen by cataloger, and adds to manila slip 
the subject headings of his choice; (5) all 
goes to boy, who multiplies cards according 
to faint pencil signs put by cataloger on 
title page or main entry card; (6) thence to 
typewriter, who, guided by manila slip, in- 
dites on back of main entry the extra head- 
ings used, and runs in the appropriate head- 
ings on other cards; (7) finally to reviser. 
If the boy is to make all the cards, either 
the collation is furnished him by the cata- 
loger, or the cards when preduced are 
turned back to the cataloger and she adds 
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collation to the one that will be the main 
entry. If he makes only the additional cards, 
his are briefer than the main entry made 
for him. Author’s name, with date, is given 
in full. Matter that can be spared is cut 
from the title. From the imprint the pub- 
lisher’s name is omitted. So, too, with col- 
lation, except number of volumes, and notes 
generally. In other words, all cards except 
the main entry are reduced to the terms 
with which we were all familiar in our sub- 
ject catalogs before we became spoiled by 
the full entries of the Library of Congress 
printed cards. Of course, a boy with eyes 
in his head will watch for matter common 
to two or more titles and keep it set up. 
A handy method of making analyticals is to 
set up contents on the main entry card and 
then have the cataloger analyze by under- 
scoring. 

I need not enter into further detail, The 
field and relative merits of the multigraph 
and flexotype in cataloging work, I hope, 
have been made reasonably clear. The op- 
pertunity, in conclusion, must not be lost 
of saying again that to me the pleasantest 
feature about their work is the release of the 
copyist from this servitude, and the lighten- 
ing of the proofreader’s load. 


A. L. A. ANALYTICAL CARDS FOR PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS * 


By W. C. Lane, Librarian Harvard University 


In 1807 five libraries—the Boston Public 
Library, the Library of Columbia University, 
Harvard College Library, the John Crerar Li- 
brary, and the New York Public Library— 
entered into a codperative plan for issuing 
printed cards for articles in a number of peri- 
odical and society publications of interest 
rather to scholars than to the general public. 
They asked the A. L. A. Publishing Board to 
print the cards for them, and that board 
consented to undertake the work provided 
it could secure enough subscriptions from 
other libraries to cover the expense. The 
first shipment of cards was distributed in 
February, 1808, and cards have been sent 
out at regular intervals since that time. At 
the beginning 184 different publications were 
included, but the number was raised in 1904 


_ Contribution to Printed card symposium, Novem- 
ber L. 3. 


to 306. More recently some of the publi- 
cations having the character of series of 
monographs have been taken up by the 
Library of Congress, and some others have 
been dropped as not of great value. Each 
library had certain work assigned to it, 
depending in part on the character of the 
publication in which it was most interested, 
and limited, of course, by the publications 
it actually received. Each library was ready 
to do about one-fifth of the total work, and 
the periodicals were assigned so as to be 
substantially equal. In 1908 the Boston Pub- 
lic Library asked to be excused from fur- 
ther participation, and its place was taken 
by the Library of Yale University. The 
annual number of titles issued has varied 
from 2500 to about 3000. Libraries may 
subscribe for complete sets at $2.50 per 100 
titles (two cards for each title), or for the 


g 
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articles from selected periodicals at $4 per 


100 titles (two cards for each title). At 
the present time there are nineteen sub- 
scribers to complete sets and ninety sub- 
scribers to partial sets. 

In connection with the current work the 


board has also issued cards for complete sets 
of publications such as the Old South His- 
torical Leaflets, Warner’s Library, etc., and 
these have met with a ready sale. Current 
cards for the more important contents of the 
British Parliamentary Papers and of a group 


of bibliographical series have obtained a 
more precarious support. Full informa- 
tion may be had of the secretary of the 


A. L. A., Chicago, Il. 


AS THEY DO IN VERMONT 


To transmute treasure in books into good 
citizenship and happiness throughout 36 square 
miles of farm lands makes of the successful 
librarian an alchemist indeed. Such a change 
is as wonderful as the process from soil to 
flower, or from opening leaf to autumn fol- 
iage, and the penetration of every farmhouse 
requires as much warmth of heart as one 
librarian can be expected to possess. To see 
this high endeavor gives one the faith to 
place the librarian with the preacher and the 
teacher in the perfect plan. 

A record of this kind of work in all its de- 
tail should prove an inspiration to librarians 
everywhere. Incidentally it may convince us 
that New England still retains some of that 
vitality for service which characterized the 
old stock. 

Mrs. Mackenzie, a trustee of the Pomfret 
Library, in Vermont, has made the publica- 
tion of such a record possible, and John Cot- 
ton Dana, once a pupil of Mrs. Chamberlin, 
the Pomfret librarian, has compiled the pam- 
phlet. All three, and Judge Abbott, of far- 
off New Mexico, donor of the library build- 
ing, have labored together with singular sym- 
pathy to make the library of the town effec- 
tive and beloved. 

The red-bound pamphlet of 52 pages gives 
views of the library and of the little school 
houses, each a branch of the library, just as 
in the pictures each figure on the way to 
school, and each head above the school-desk, 
represents a taker of books. There is also a 
map of the town with houses spread evenly 
over the plot of land six miles square. There 
is a picture of a Pomfret hillside, bleak in 
autumn, with wind-blown, leafless trees, sug- 
gesting the blessing of fireside and _ book. 
Finally there are the strong, good faces of 
Judge Ira A. Abbott and Mrs. Abba Doton 
Chamberlin. The library mark or book-plate, 
too, appears, a broken bridge or pons fractus, 
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hbrary may 
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Dana that the pub- 


by Mr 
expected mplete the 


bridge along the old highway ot public edu 
cation. 

\nd now for the “Content aried, sim 
ple, wholesome, like a Pomfret Thanksgiving 
dinner. The Board of Library Commissioners 

| Vermont give the pamphlet a word of 


mmendation, and Mr. Dana tells of Roman 
Pontefract and the d¢ ra library em 
blem or symbol. Judge Abbott, speaking of 
the building, says: “It is only fair that Pom 
fret boys who have in other fields of effort 
acquired perhaps more money, but very likely 
less content than those who here, 


lon 


remained 
should help to maintain this and other towns 
as nurseries of the stock which must, from 
time to time, be transplanted to the great 
centers of activity in our country to make 
good the tremendous loss at those points.” 

Mrs. Chamberlin, in her story of the library, 
its work and its methods, is the genial but 
earnest hostess, and we wish we could join 
the library commissioners at lunch around the 
ircning-board in the furnace room. She lives 
in the attic, and her heirlooms grace the 
building which is open “at all reasonable 
hours, just as is every farmhouse.” 

The librarian knows every one, and al 
though she jots down on slips the record of 
books taken out she collects no fines. How 
could she fine the members of one great 
family? She has framed for the walls old 
family letters and programs; she has the 
spinning-jenny, the hatchel, the flaxbrake, 
candle-moulds, old portraits and a hundred 
other reminders that to-day and vesterday 
are only parts of a continuous town history 

For the school children has a book- 
plate “all their own.” It is a letter in which 
the book pleads with every kindly, mischiev 
ous, grimy little hand to spare its pages 
“never give me to the baby to play with, 
never turn down my leaves, never leave me 
out in the rain, never throw me at the cat or 
dog or anything else.” There is also another 
delightful letter to the “small folks attending 
the Pomfret district schools” in which she 
tells them how the little squeaky voices on 
the top shelves piped with delight at the an 
nouncement of a special visit from the chil 
dren. “I want to see the little boy from way 
over the hill, who was very ill a few months 
ago, and had a trained nurse to care for him, 
who wore a white apron and a cap, and this 
little boy fell very much in love with the 
good nurse and has written her many letters 
since she went away, which she has kindly 
answered. J want to see him. 

“Well, vou may see him,” said another 
voice, “but I want to see the little girl who 
bubbled over when she was told about the 
old professor, who in his summer outings 
went without his hat so much that he blis 
tered the top of his bald head. / want t 
see her. 


she 


ind 
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“Well,” said a sort of bass voice, “but I 
want to see two boys who telephone back and 
forth to each other so much. One of them 
milks three and four cows every night, and 
waters all the horses and brings in all the 
wood and does lots of running on errands, 
and the other one makes himself useful in 
many ways and is a manly little fellow to 
meet. J want te see those boys.” 

This and as much again appeared in the 
local papers. Let us hope that the old books 
on the top shelves saw every one of these 
children and all their friends. Some boys of 
12, we are told, came from so far away that 
they were allowed 25 or 30 books to pore 
over during snow-drift time. No “one book 
at a time” rule in Pomfret. Then there is 
the Business Men's Branch at “the Center,” 
although we did not suppose there was any 
center nor many buSiness men in Pomfret. 

There is also the kindness to animais blot- 
ter, and the splendid good citizen card, be- 
ginning “I am a citizen of America and an 
heir to all her greatness and renown. The 
health and happiness of my own body depend 
upon each muscle and nerve and drop of 
blood doing its work in its place. So the 
health and happiness of my country depend 
upon each citizen doing his work in his 
place.” 

From time to time in Pomfret there are 
parties on the library lawn, and as the people 
who attend are also interested in the church 
and the grange, the library is a part of these 
civic efforts as well. So alive is the library 
that visitors exclaim at what they see “clear 
back here in the country.” Twelve hundred 
out-of-town visitors registered at the library 
in four years. Pomfret, like every other alert 
town, is a center, sending out its influence 
“clear back” to some sleeping city libraries, 
large though they may be. 

Mr. Perkins has added welcome notes on 
Pomfret history, and Mr. Dana closes with a 
sketch of Mrs. Chamberlin and her father, 
two beacons on the Vermont hill-top. Per- 
haps some difficult problems in village life 
can be solved if we stop to read this pam- 
phlet, and, pondering, try to do as they do in 
Vermont. CuHartes Knowtes Botton 


TECHNOLOGY AND PATENT DIVI- 
SIONS OF THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


To the technology and patent divisions of 
the New York Public Library have been 
apportioned five magnificent rooms on the 
main floor of the new central building 
Probably no special reference rooms in the 
United States surpass these in architectural 
beauty. convenience, or comfort. The finish, 
rich but dignified, is in carved walnut. Wide 
French windows reach the ceiling, throwing 
light across the reading tables, directly into 
the stack passages. The shelves are of the 
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Snead type finished in bronze. Red tile has 
been used for the floors, except in the 
stacks, where cork prevails. <An_ electric 
hook-lift leads to the science division, on 
the second floor, whence connection is main- 
tained by automatic carrier with the main 
reading room and the division of docu- 
ments. This carefully planned intercommu- 
nication of allied departments gives promise 
of much time-saving and economy of labor 

Of the aims and organization of the New 
York Public Library, Director Billings 
writes : 

“It has been planned with special reference 
to the needs and convenience of several dif- 
ferent classes, so that great facilities can 
be given to the general public and the casual 
visitor without interfering with those re- 
juired by scholars and special students in 
research work.” 

Bearing this in mind, “the general public 
and the casual visitor” should be neither sur- 
prised nor offended to note upon the doors 
of the several special reading rooms the 
warning: “For readers only.” “Visitors must 
not go beyond this point.” 

The technology division, comprising large- 
ly the engineering collection of the Astor 
Library, is first and last a reference, or 
more properly, a research library. In small 
degree only does it correspond to the “Use- 
ful arts room” as ordinarily understood, The 
boy who desires to make a wireless outfit 
for $3, or the fireman who would “bone up” 
for a civil service examination through the 
help of a locomotive catechism, is directed 
elsewhere. The division is intended for the 
man who would “get at the bottom of 
things”—the engineer, the inventor, the manu- 
facturer. Books written manifestly in the 
“popular” style are, as a rule, excluded. Of 
course, the line between semi-popular and 
technical literature is often difficult to draw, 
and for this reason books of the former class 
are sometimes approved, though usually 
the desired volume may be requisitioned tem- 
porarily from the central circulation room, 
which is conveniently located a_ few 
steps away. To insure more complete co- 
Operation, it is the intention of the technol- 
ogy division to maintain a combined author 
and subject catalog of the engineering works 
in central circulation. 

All books for the division are selected by 
Dr. Billings with the assistance of the tech- 
nology chief. They also approve works on 
engineering for central circulation and the 
library’s 40 branches. 

Probably no American library is richer in 
what may be termed historical technology 
These books, formerly crowded into the 
dark, unavailable recesses of the Astor Li- 
brary, are now adequately shelved and con- 
veniently arranged for the engineer, invent- 
or, or manufacturer who would delve into 
the early literature of his vocation 

Like other special divisions of the library, 
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the technology collection is to have its own 
catalog, card which are now being 
copied from those in the main catalog To 
provide for additional subject-headings and 
for the free analysis of book contents, extra 
cards are printed 

A notable feature of the division 1s its 
large collection of bound engineering and 
trade periodicals Articles are not only 
available through the standard engineering 
indexes, but through the index cards which 
have been placed during the last 15 years 
in the main catalog under the direction of 
Dr. Billings. These index cards, which cover 
many articles not included in the standard 
indexes, are now being transferred to the 
catalog in the technology room 

ty the terms of the Astor will no material 
may circulate from the library. This pro- 
vision is rigorously enforced, though within 
the special reading rooms much freedom of 
access 15 permitted 3ooks are cheerfully 
transferred from one division to another, 
while the shelves are open to any apparently 
serious applicant who will take the trouble 
to sign the register. 

B. GAMBLE, 
Technology Division, 
New York Public Library 


or 


LIBRARIES IN PENAL INSTITUTIONS 
OF NEW YORK STATE* 

To write a report which would do justice 
to this subject from every point of view, as 
the warden, the chaplain-librarian, the con- 
vict-librarian, the librarian-at-large, the prison 
reformer and the social investigator sees it, 
would require a more intimate knowledge of 
the subject than anyone now possesses. The 
New York Library Association will do an 
invaluable work, however, if from year to 
year it notes the advance that has been made, 
fixes the attention of prison authorities anew 
on the possibilities of library work with 
prisoners, and assures those authorities that 
librarians individually and as an association 
will heartily coéperate with them in extend- 
ing to prison inmates the beneficent influence 
of books 

The past vear has been one in which little 
could be done by this committee of the New 
York Library Association in the way of direct 
suggestion or influence with prison officials 
because of the important change made in the 
general management of the state prisons and 
the numerous local and minor changes which 
have followed. Until the new administration 
should be well established with a definite pro 


gram and personnel, it has seemed the part 
of wisdom to avoid obtruding or urging what 
will appear at best to tl ficials as only 
Report (wit issions) of the New York L 
bra Ass ati Committec Prison Libraries. 
pripared for, but not read at, tl meeting of the 
Association, Sept. 25-29, New York City 
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econdary or minor reforms. But this delay 
does not mean any doubt on our part as t 
the rectness of our findings or recom 
mend last year, to the duty of this 
\ssociation to follow up those recommenda 
tions by every practical means in our power 

Without any question whatever, the prison 
libraries need drastic changes in organiza 
tion, in their collections and in their per 


sonal administration. Like the prison schools, 
they should be in the charge of persons with 
special skill and training, for their work 
should be made positive and dircct agencies 
for the education and uplift of the prison 
population. Nowhere has the library such 
an opportunity for demonstrating its power 
in making better and more efficient men and 
women than in the prisons; nowhere else ts 
the need of it quite so great, and nowhere else 
is this great agency for human uplift man 
aged and organized in such an inefficient and 
helpless way. 

There are, however, uraging 
signs of an awakening interest in the library 
on the part of those in authority, due m part 
to the splendid work that is being done by 
the prison schools and their small libraries, 
and in part we believe to the suggestions and 
criticisms of this committee. These criticisms 
have been strongly resented, and claborate 
statements have been received from the chap 
lains showing how undeserved and unjust they 
were: but the irritation and resentment have 
at least produced a desired awakening and an 
attempt to make a better showing. Evidence 
of this may be found in the following quota 
tions from the annual report of the superin 
tendent of prisons for the year ending Sept 
30, 1910, published January, 191! 

“The importance of the library as a part 
of the equipment of the institution becomes 
increasingly apparent,” writes Chaplain 5 
Ernest Jones, of the Sing Sing prison “A 
high ideal of the possibilities of its effective 
ness and beneficence has been cherished. In 
its management, it has been the aim to aug 
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ment its usefulness and adaptation to the 
widely varied needs of its readers. It is de 
sirable that the quality of the books in the 
collection shall be improved as far as pra 
ticable. This is being attempted by a careful 
process of selection and elimination 

“New books are selected with this end in 
V1 When bool ire worn out and unfit 


for use they are not replaced with new one 
unless they belong to the better class 

“Of books circulated during the year about 
vere fiction. This preference for 
reading for recreation is to be expected and 
by no means to be condemned wholly. Ther: 
seems. however, to be a growing appreciation 
of the privileges of the library for the a 
quirement of useful knowledge and mental 
development. It is important that the library 
should be equipped yas to respond to every 
demand of this kind that is made upon it 
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“The whole number of new volumes put 
upon the shelves during the year is 512, of 
which 189 replaced books that were worn 
out.” 

The chaplain of Auburn prison, Rev. Car- 
delle Herrick, says in his report that “the 
library is one of the greatest blessings of our 
reformatory system. All the general lines of 
reading and literary research are covered. 
I have been pleased to note the steady de- 
mand for trade and industrial books and an 
increased desire for religious reading.” 

The Auburn prison library contains 8483 
books. 

Mr. P. M. Helfer, head teacher in the Au- 
burn prison school, records the program of 
the spring conference of head teachers, in- 
cluding a paper on “Library aid for trades 
and handicrafts,” by Miss Elizabeth P. Clarke, 
librarian Seymour” Library, Auburn, New 
York, and under the heading “School library 
and cell reading” makes the following ac- 
knowledgment: 

“Especial thanks are due to Mr. E. F. 
Stevens, librarian. of Pratt Intitute, Brook- 
lyn; Mr. W. F. Seward, of the Binghamton 
Public Library; Miss Underhill, of the Utica 
Public Library, and Miss Clarke, of the Sey- 
mour Library at Auburn, for lists of books 
on trade and handicrafts, prepared to aid the 
head teacher in advising men who desire to 
purchase such books. Any one who has tried 
to find a book on a trade or handicraft that 
is really practical and useful to a workman, 
without being too difficult and technical on 
the one hand nor too childish and elementary 
on the other, will appreciate the kindness of 
the experts above mentioned.” Later he says: 
“During the past ten weeks there have been 
loaned to us special books on topics for de- 
bate by the Seymour Library to the number 
of forty, and they have circulated to the total 
of about two hundred issues.” 

A less hopeful report is made by Chaplain 
Francis H. Pierce, of the Clinton prison. He 
says: “There is no problem of the chaplain’s 
work which causes more serious thought or 
careful attention than the selection of books 
and the supervision of the library. 

“Most of the books upon religion, biography, 
history, ethics and poetry remain on the li- 
brary shelves because the inmates refuse to 
read or receive them. There are in prison 
men of education who have the ability, taste 
and tact to codperate with the chaplain in 
satisfactorily supplying the needs and require- 
ments of prison librarians, and who are 
neither shocked nor intimidated in assisting 
in such efforts. But the men read largely to 
distract their minds from their condition and 
surroundings and to pass away the time quick- 
ly, and they demand such books in no gentle 
terms. (The reading of those enrolled as 
scholars in the prison school can, to a cer- 
tain extent, be directed and controlled by the 
principal because of its being a part of the 


curriculum of the school.) Theories applic- 
able to outside libraries and their readers are 
largely impracticable, and would be resisted 
by inmates of prisons, who are as a class in- 
dependent and egotistical of their ideas and 
opinions. They are so opinionated that no- 
body and nothing will influence them to read 
what they do not want. 

“There is a large valuable scientific, mechan- 
ical, and reference division in connection with 
the library, and any inmate in need of text 
books for studying to better fit him for earn- 
ing a livelihood on his discharge from prison 
can have such a book purchased for him by 
the chaplain, provided the principal of the 
school indicates the applicant has sufficient 
intelligence to advantageously use such a 
book.” 

In the school library at Dannemora are 
282 books, and these were issued 2796 times. 
“The objects of having in the school a small 
library,” says Head Teacher J. R. Crowley, 
“are: to supply the men in the school with 
such reading material as will supplement their 
class work; to teach them the use of a li- 
brary; to instruct them how to use it; to 
guide their reading by giving them such books 
as they are capable of reading and under- 
standing clearly, and to train them to read not 
enly for pleasure but for profit as well.” 

In the seven reformatories or industrial 
schools under the control of the state there 
are 3336 inmates. In two of these, the famous 
institution at Elmira and the Eastern New 
York Reformatory at Napanoch, which contain 
one-half the whole number of reformatory 
inmates, library conditions, if not ideal from 
the point of view of this Association, are at 
least receiving serious study and attention 
from those in control. At Elmira there is a 
collection of over 6000 volumes, and the li- 
brary is administered and built up on the 
theory that it is to be a positive factor in 
reform. At Napanoch there is a library of 
1193 volumes, classified, cataloged and open 
to borrowers daily. 215 new books were 
bought last year and 26,000 were circulated 
In the remaining five institutions libraries are 
entirely lacking or are utterly inadequate. The 
Industrial School at Industry, with 612 in- 
mates, and the State Training School for 
Girls at Hudson, with 331 inmates, have no 
library, but to a slight extent use travelling 
libraries from Albany. The Western House 
of Refuge for women at Albion, with 215 
inmates, reports a collection of but 50 vo! 
umes, and these are all old books. The Ne 
York State Reformatory for women at Bed 
ford, with 332 inmates, has a library of 6oo 
volumes, most of which are gifts and 90 per 
cent. of which are fiction. In the Thomas 
Indian School, with 161 pupils, there are 338 
volumes, with a circulation of 855. These 
figures clearly show the lack of any central 
supervisory or organizing system in the build 
ing up and equipping of libraries in these state 


| 
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institutions, and suggest the advisability of an 
attempt to secure the appomtment of a skilled 
state officer to have general supervision of the 
libraries of the state reformatories and cl 
itable institutions, as is the case m suc 

as Iowa and Minnesota. 

It is disappointing to note that the th an 
nual report of the State Commission 
Prisons (for the year 1910) contains no 
erence whatever to libraries in penal mstitu 
tions. As this commission ts re uired by the 
prison law to “visit and inspect all institu- 
tions used for the detention of sane a lul 
charged with or convicted of crime, 01 d 
tained as witnesses or debtors, excepting such 
reformatories as are subject to the visitation 
and inspection of the State Boz " of Chari 
ties,” it ought in future to form a valuabl 
agency through which to develop the use of 
books in penal institutions. 1 e Association 
could not err in sending to the members of 
this commission each year a copy of the re 
port of the Committee on prison libraries 
This commission, on Sept. 30, 1910, had juris 
diction over 13,280 persons confined in pris 
ons, reformatories, penitentiaries, county 
jails and houses of detention 

Progress in the development of libraries in 
penal 1 utions is largely a matter of per- 
sonal \ ar The individual in anthority must 
be interested before local conditions can be 
changed. Looked at purely from the point 
of view of this committee, the changes in 
ent during the 


personnel in prison managem 

past year seem on the whole to be most prom- 
ising. The newly appointed superintendent of 
state prisons has a world wide reputation as a 


penologist ; he has the scientific point of view, 
and the library of the institution which he has 
just left is ‘without question the best of its 
kind in this state, and perhaps in any state. 
Chaplain Copeland, newly appointed at the 
Auburn prison, is thoroughly interested in 
the prison library, realizes its needs and de 
ficiencies. and asked a member of your com 
mittee for the assistance of the State Library 
Association in obtaining better quarters for 
the library, and more money for the purchase 
ef books. Chaplain Copeland touched the 
key-note of the situation when he said that 
successful work with prisoners, eith er in re- 
ligious or educational work, depends entirely 
on gaining their confidence. Of the great 
opportunity for the development of inmates 
through the library, he said, with a touch of 
humor, “Outside, women do most of the 
reading: inside, men do it i 

In our report rendered a year ago we rec- 
ommended: (1) That a olen list of boule 
for prison libraries be pre pared and issued, 
either independently or in coope ration with 
some other body; and (2) That city and vil 
lage libraries be urged to extend their facil- 
ities to the inmates of local jails and pe ni- 
tentiaries As to the first rec mmmendation, 


we are glad to report that a committee f the 
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League of Library Commissions headed by 


Miss Muriam rey, of 1 Minnesota Li 
brary nmission, formerly superintendent ot 
ibra lowa, is now at 
k list As nt Ww uld be 
a ney to duplicate this 
is t this Association 
limit is matter to such 
é ve aid as may be desired and feas 
lus ne 1 hue 
direction ¢ ul 11 dat We 
are unable to report, but we | f several 
city librart wl a tten extensor 
work in this lin Books used tor tl ur 
pose are usually those win ire about to | 
discarded because of wear, and which without 
loss to other re iders may thn ndet ni 
Ser to the « munity We see easor 
why every public library wher there is a jail 
or penit. ntiary should not 4 le healthful 
reading to the peculiarly needy inmates 
these institutions Every argument for a 
prison library is an argument for a good sup 
ply of books in the jal and every library 
has ‘rn out books which it can put to 
good final use in thi iv. The most seriou 
d reported in thi k is the indif 
fere found among l icials and the 
dificulty of getting any suitable person to 
take charge of and distribute the books Lit 
tle can be done of course where such diffi 
culties exist, but it is something at least for 
the library to demonstrate its willing to 
de its part in this public service and to place 
the responsibility for neglect directly on t! 


proper officials 
LIBRARIES FOR THI PATIENTS IN 
HOSPITALS FOR THI INSANI 
luis article is based on an investiga 
of the library facilities of 12! hospitals for 
the insane in the United States and Canada 
Chere is some sort of a medical library 
every modern hospital for the insane, 
usually it 1s for the medical st iff, rather than 
for the patients Lined idea of a en f 


the patients is a paratively new oO 
Miss Jones has the returns from 96 he yspitals 
and asylums All of tl se have hi 


superintendents 


of some kind except 
of two of ene stating that they did not 
believe in libraries in such institution In 
21 of the hospit = the re is no central library, 
but they keep books in the various wards 
from the number of 50 to 5000 volumes 
These ward libraries are sometimes in the 
nature of travelling libraries the books be 
ing shifted from w: ard to ward. Two of the 
hospitals are near local public libraries and 
yt on them for their books Sixty in 
stitutions have central libraries, 39 of them 


classified and cataloged Fifteen of the 

* Abstract of article by Fdith Kathle en Jones 
librarian of the McLear Hospital, Wave Mass 
in i Journal f Insanit 


19 
* 


institutions have librarians, six of them com- 
bining other duties along with that of the 
library. Of the 60 central libraries, nine 
are maintained by regular annual appropri- 
ations of from $50 to $500. One of them 
is a memorial library, six are supported by 
the income of funds invested for the pur- 
pose, and the rest are provided for from 
maintenance or amusement funds. Only seven 
of these hospitals date their libraries prior 
to 1880. The rest have all been organized 
within the last 30 years. The largest of 
these hospital libraries is that of the McLean 
Hospital, for it has been in operation for 75 
years, It contains 6700 volumes, and last 
year circulated 8639 volumes, The library 
of the State Homeopathic Hospital of Mid- 
dletown, N. Y., was founded in 1878. It 
contains 6600 volumes and circulated last 
year 13,336 volumes, 

Of the 60 hospitals having central libra- 
ries, only one or two have separate library 
buildings open every day to the patients and 
employees—in fact, a public library for the 
institution. The rest of the libraries are 
usually housed in administration buildings of 
the hospital or in some separate room set 
apart for the purpose. 

In Minnesota the libraries of the state hos- 
pitals are under the care of the State Library 
Commission, while in Iowa the Board of 
control sends out travelling libraries for the 
purpose of organization supervision. 
Miss Jones calls attention to the fact that 
either of these methods could readily be 
adopted by most of our states, 

The following paragraphs from Miss Jones’ 
paper will give some idea of the purpose and 


spirit of such a library, and at the same 
time some of the difficulties under which 
the librarian must labor: 


“Coming from a public or a college library 
into one belonging to a hospital, one is im- 
mediately struck with the wholly different 
atmosphere. In the first place, the collection 
of books is formed, not for instruction, but 
for entertainment; it is a therapeutic, not an 
educational factor. It is an outgrowth of 
the old ward bookcases, and may be com- 
pared to the private library of a gentleman 
of means and culture, leaning largely in his 
tastes to fiction, literature, travels, and fine 
arts. Again, while in a public or a college 
library quietness is insisted on and conver- 
sation prohibited, in a hospital it is the aim 
to make of the library a pleasant recreation 
room, and of the librarian a hostess as well 
as an official. It is a little difficult to com- 
bine the two qualities when one is charging 
from 50 to 80 books an hour. Nevertheless 
it does depend very largely upon the per- 
sonality of the librarian and the atmosphere 
she is able to create whether the patients 
will come to the library to any great extent. 

“These, then, are the conditions under 


which the hospital library must be developed : 
the 


desirable features of the homelike pri- 
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and all ma- 


vate library must be preserved, 
combine effi- 


chinery of administration must 
shelves 


ciency with unobtrusiveness. Open 
are a necessity, as the patient must be al 
lowed to browse at will. Rules should be 


few and elastic, and cataloging, classification, 
and charging system simple and easily un- 
derstood. For this last, after experimenting 
with several different kinds of charging sys- 
tems at McLean and finding them too cum- 
bersome for our needs or entailing more 
labor on the part of the librarian than seemed 
commensurate with results, we have reduced 
our impedimenta to four things: a pocket 
pasted in the back of the book for the date, 
a book-card in it on which to write the bor- 
rower’s name, a date stamp, and a charging 
box, and we find them amply sufficient. The 
card (which it is unnecessary to stamp) 
will show at a glance who has had the book, 
and the librarian will thus avoid sending the 
same book twice to the same person, while 
she can be sure that a new book has been 
in all the wards before the employees are 
allowed to have it. Getting the books back 
again, not only from the patients, but also 
from the employees, is often a work of time 
and patience, for there are no fines (though 
in some hospitals failure to return a book 
promptly entails loss of privilege), and the 
borrower is frequently disposed to consider 
the borrowed book as his own property, thus 
carrying out still further the idea of the 
private library. 

“In truth, the librarian in a hospital should 
have not only all the qualifications needed in 
an ordinary library, but she should unite 
in even greater degree the wisdom of the 
serpent with the harmlessness of the tradi- 
tional dove. She ought to possess a con- 
siderable amount of tact, for she will come 
into more intimate and personal relations 
with her readers than does the average pub- 
lic librarian, and she must never forget that 
her first duty is to make her department 
helpful to the patients. The latter must be 
made to feel perfectly at home and must 
be allowed to misplace books if they please 
and take out as many (within reason) as 
they desire. Nevertheless, they must be 
gently disengaged from more than one new 
book of fiction at a time, and if they are 
careless or destructive their attention must 
be diverted from the more costly art books 
to the cheaper picture books. On the other 
hand, friendly overtures must be made to 
the timid and self-deprecatory, and the part 
of ‘Discourager of hesitancy’ enacted toward 
the vacillating and inadequate. Moreover, 
the librarian must have a good memory for 
books and be able to estimate a patient’s 
taste, for many of them will depend entirely 
upon her to select their reading. They all 
want ‘good, clean, absorbing stories’; nev- 
ertheless, one likes them in detective form, 
another in short stories; one will read only 
English novels, another leans to wild west 


3 


cowboy fiction, while still a ther wishes 
only love stories; the hbrarian is cted 
to remember which sort to give which per 


Then, too, a physician will desire that 
a certain type of book be sent to a certain 
patient, and the librarian must know where 
to find it.” 


sons. 


Various library organizations have paid 
more or less attention to libraries for pris- 
ons and reformatory institutions, but thus 
far very little to libraries for the insane 


Considering the large number of persons in 
hospitals for the insane, and furthermore 
considering the fact that librarians are much 
more likely to get into such institutions than 
into penitentiaries, it seems most desirable 
that the various state library organizations 
should give some attention to the reading 
facilities offered by the institutions for the 
insane in their respective states. 


LORD ROSEBERY AND MR. GOSSE ON 
DEAD BOOKS 


At the opening of the Mitchell Library in 
Glasgow, on Oct. 16, Lord Rosebery made 
an address which has excited wide news- 
paper comment. He specially emphasized the 
size of the Mitchell Library, which contains 
180,000 volumes, and said: 

“T should like to ask how many really liv- 
ing books there are in all the Mitchell Li- 
brary? How many time proof books —I 
should rather call them weatherproof books 
—are there? You have told me it is 180,000 
books. This morning I asked the L« rd Pro- 
vost if there were not 100,000 that nobody 
ever asked for, and he declined diplomat- 
ically to reply, but if it be true, and the per- 
centage of living books be exceedingly small, 
and I am afraid we must all agree that it is 
very small, we cannot test the life of a book 
till after two or three generations have 
passed, if the number of living books is ex- 
ceedingly small in proportion to the whole, 
what a huge cemetery of dead books or books 
half alive is represented by a great library 
like this. Of course some of them are abso- 
lutely dead books that no human being out 
of a madhouse would ask for Some are 
semi-living, some strayed reveller or wander- 
ing student may ask for them at some heed- 
less or too curious moment. 

“The depressing thought to me 
a great library of that kind is 
main most of the books are dead 
barren backs, as it were, appeal for some 
one to come and take down and rescue them 
from the passive collection of dust and neg- 
lect into which most of them have deserved- 
ly fallen. My Lord, that is not the only de- 
pressing aspect from which I see these libra- 
ries when I look at them. I think of all the 
hopes and all the aspirations of the authors 
who wrote them. To each book there is at- 
tached an author whose life may have been 


in entering 
that in the 
Their 


ned by the production of that book, b 


hopes, crushed aspirations are represented by 
ach shelf of books in the Mitchell Library 
Ink that g proces n baftl | 
hoy f literary aspirat a rt 
1 to the inevitable gra t young al 
ho drop hi tit r 
article into the collecting x of In 1 
newspaper or the man who has given hi 
whole life to a publ 1 n abstract 
subject for which nobody b 
Just think what a great ma disa t 
ment, what a mess of wreck d hep na 
lives is represented by a public library 
you have folios which our genera not 
1andle. novels as vapid as soda water wit h 
has been open for a week —by the by you 
said you have no novels — (The Lord Pro 
vost: “Very few.”) —and those only of the 


best of course, none of those cut-throat sto 
ries which lead youth to crime; novels as 
vapid as soda water, hal of sermons which 
have given satisfaction to no one but their 
authors, collections of political speeches even 
more evanescent than the sermons, bales of 
forgotten science, superseded hog 
raphies of people that nm body cares about — 
all these are the staple of the public library - 
Fdmund Gosse, librarian ot House of 
Lords, added his corroborating © ord, naming 
as an “absolute nightmare” the superfluity of 


history, 


the 


bor ks brought abe ut by the Carnegie hil raries 
scattered over the country 

“Let me have the audacity t thet 
am and have long been in favor of an enor 


mous destruction of printed books. I beheve 


in selected and concentrated libraries The 
most exquisite and probably the most \ ilu 
able private collection in Fngland is con- 
tained within the drawing room of a small 


house in London. This includes nothing 
which is not a masterpiece of condition, of 
rarity, of quintessential literary value. Here 
we have, of course, excess in a direction op 


posed to the huge aggregation of the Car 
negie libraries. I do not wish to see all pul 
lic libraries turned into jewel boxes But 


something must be done in that sense; we 


must start a tendency toward concentration 
and selection. or else librarian vill g ad 
and the public, face to face vith these givan 


tic masses of rubbish, will give up reading 
altogether. Why should a printed be he 
considered a sacrosanct object? Why she ud 
it not enjoy its hour or its day of useful 
and then disappear?” 


On the other hand, a writer in the London 
Daily Mail finds room in the w iid for all 
the books, and anyway wonders who uld 
have right discrimination in destroy; the 


says 


superfluous. He 
“Nol trust Lord 


Nobody would 


Rosebery ot 


Mr. Gosse with so delicate a task The truth 
is. we do not want another to make choice 
for us. It is one of the puzzles of literature 


‘ 


640 


that criticism is always hazardous, and that 
what appears to one the lightest trash is for 
another poetry pure and undefiled. And as 
the destroyer would be, no doubt, a public 
functionary, he would perforce follow the 
public lead. He would look no further than 
the suffrages of the people. In his eyes the 
established reputation would seem unassail- 
able. His best guide would be a constant 
advertisement. If we look back over the 
past, we can readily imagine some of the 
mistakes he would have made. He would 
have sacrificed Shakespeare and kept the 
works of Ben Jonson for our delectation. In 
a later age he might have spared us Cole- 
ridge. He would certainly have smiled with 
satisfaction as the works of Lamb and Haz- 
litt crackled on the bonfire. Byron would 
have had an honored place, while Keats and 
Shelley would have been remembered only 
as hapless men who died young. Even Wal- 
ter Scott himself, had he been asked to de- 
cide, would have treasured Smollett and let 
Fielding burn. Who shall decide? Not the 
disagreeing doctors certainly. Shall we then 
leave the fate of literature to the caprice of 
such as Betty Barnes, the cook, who has been 
thought the benefactor of our race by some 
because she lit her fires with unique speci- 
mens of the Elizabethan drama?” 

Likewise the Evening Standard and St. 
James's Gazette fail to sympathize with the 
depressed feelings of the distinguished com- 
plainants 

“They have learned how to pick their way 
and no doubt recognize that life holds no 
sillier vanity than that of pretending that one 
has read everything of so-called classical 
value. But the young person who is full 
the zeal for learning wastes time and energy 
in the vain effort to deserve what was said 
of Dr. Johnson, that he was fit to cope with 
whole libraries. He rushes madly into the 
mass, reads frantically and finally allows 
books to destroy his brain and even his peace 
of mind. We are not exaggerating. Nobody 
will think so who realizes what ambitions a 
young mind entertains and how easy it is in 
our great libraries to lose sight of the wood 
for the trees. Yet even the misuse of brain 
and eyes is not the greatest danger threat- 
ened by the accumulation of superfluous 
books. Mr. Gosse hits the real mark when 
he says that unless we start a tendency to- 
ward concentration and selection the public 
will give up reading altogether rather than 
face these gigantic masses of rubbish.” 

In the Philadelphia Public Ledger, Nov. 20, 
Tohn Thomson, librarian of the Philadelphia 
Free Library, comments on Lord Rosebery’s 
address as follows: 

“It has hardly seemed worth while to enter 
into the discussion started by Lord Rosebery 
as to any large library being, as he describes 
it, ‘a cemetery of books,’ with the glimmer of 
a joke that most of them are dead. As 
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printed and quoted broadcast the terms se 
lected constitute ‘an ill phrase —a vile phrase.’ 
What is meant by a dead book? Any reader 
could string together 20 names of Latin au- 
thors, Hebrew authors, writers in Paris, and 
so on, and it would be difficult to prove that 
they were live books, yet those works are 
absolutely indispensable in a public library. 
It is pretty evident that Lord Rosebery and 
Mr. Gosse, who is supporting him in these 
views, speak from the attitude of gentlemen 
lounging in a comfortably furnished library, 
surrounded by a more or less large number 
of selected books which it pleases them, dur- 
ing the puffs of their cigars, to take down 
from their shelves and muse over, but ignores 
all recollection of the thousand volumes that 
are taken into those sanctums in the course 
of a year, examined, perused and returned to 
the libraries from which they have been bor- 
rowed. These are books which gentlemen of 
the temperament above mentioned take from 
Mudie’s subscription library and a hundred 
and one other libraries, peruse, use for the 
purposes for which they were wanted, and 
then return to the places from which they 
have been hired. It is impossible to think 
that these gentlemen seriously meant what 
has been attributed to them. 

“Of course, if’ Lord Rosebery’s speech was 
intended as a joke it lacked good taste. It is 
unusual for a speaker to accept an invitation 
to a particular institution and then decry its 

mtents with such hard words as did Lord 
Rosebery in his Glasgow Mitchell Library 
speech. It is an everyday experience of li 
brarians of institutions housing three or four 
hundred thousand volumes that whenever, in 
a fit of wonderment how more shelf space 
can be secured, they set about a great house- 
cleaning and proceed to relegate to some ob- 
scure corner, to the furnace or to a second- 
hand book store a number of books (that 
seem to have outlived their usefulness), that 
as soon as this work of cobweb sweeping has 
taken place numerous applications are made 
for one or twenty, perhaps, of the volumes 
that have been removed as dead wood. Dead 
books are, if such things exist, old copies of 
works of which newer editions, brought 
to date, have been published. A book on 
medicine which has passed through six or 
seven editions may well be rejected, so as 
to leave only the last, and probably the last 
but one, editions on the shelves. The earlier 
ones may properly be relegated to infre- 
quently used stacks, but beware of burning 
them, for students have to refer to dozens of 
‘dead books’ when tracing the development 
of some theory or practice which may be 
branching out into wholly unexpected lines of 
scientific work. Few librarians would wish 
to keep standing on their shelves all eleven 
of the editions of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, but is Rees’ Encyclopedia ‘dead wood’? 
By no means. Those who have had much 
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intercourse with the wants of the general 
public will probably wish to keep the eighth, 
the ninth, and the eleventh editions accessible 
to inquirers Few would care to occupy 
shelf room with the tenth. One specimen ts 


as good as a hundred 
“A library, according 
financial support, is bound to keep and pre 
serve for the use of its readers books vhich 
may not appeal to some particular reader, 
and yet may be of the greatest interest to an 
other. Authors are continually hunting for 
information, which they may find in a sec ond 
or a fourth edition of a particular work, 
which may not be introduced in edition num 
ber six. This is no fancy thought, it is what 
every person who uses libraries will admit 
to be a daily experience. What kind of per- 
sons would Lord Rosebery and Mr. Gosse 
be, in the eyes of posterity, if they were al 
lowed to go through the great libraries of St 
Petersburg, Paris and London, and have an 
uuto-da-fé of their dead wood? Merciful 
powers! We can hardly imagine what hard 
words would be written 50 years hence, 
when it was announced to the public that, like 
the destroyers of the library of Alexandria, 
with its 700,000 volumes and manuscripts of 
priceless value, it had been undertaken by 
A and B (and it is to be hoped their names 
would never be recorded), to have a con- 
flacration in the middle of Smithfield, in 
front of the great library at St Petersburg, 
and at the celebrated spot on which the guil- 
lotine was raised in Paris, so as to be quit of 
the dead wood nestling in rarely visited cor- 
ners of these overstocked libraries. It would 
take a Rodin to sculpt their figures, but can 
we dare to contemplate them occupying the 
three important spots suggested ? o be 
serious, if such a fearful proposition as has 
been suggested in the speeches of the gentle- 
men now being criticised could he imagined 
as carried into effect, greater wrongdoers to 
the reading public could hardly be delineated. 
Books are the well considered or ill consid- 
ered, but the considered, thoughts of many 
men. Those who write on important matters 
may produce foolish or wise expositions of 


to the s1z t its 


matters. but what committee can be s lected 
to determine the literary status of the books 
past, present and to come? Have the readers 
no rights, and how are these rights to be pro- 
tected in the face of such icon clasm as is 
threatened? Who shall speak for the read- 
ers? We may disagree with lots of books, 
but others think them just the proper line 
of thought. We may think their propositions 
all wrong, but we have to remember that 
there are as many opinions as there are men, 
and it is bv collecting the best thoughts of 
the many that the wisdom of the few will be 
formulated in volumes of re asonable propor 


tions The wi dom of to-dav 1s the folly of 
to-morrow, and c mversely, the folly of the 
moment hecome the mnrortant Vis very ind 


truth of to-morrow 
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“Time and time again, in the years that are 


past, books have been conde med to destruc 
tion which are just tl hic uld de 
ire to read to-day. Because A or B cannot 
enjoy or thirk it worth wl ile buying a copy to 
put in his limited library room, it uld be a 
cruel and a weak thot to think that the 
rks of the current o1 thi t ag il 
to be destroved bee ius pa ula 1 do 
not desire to study thet If there e aml 
lion students we int lit of 
thought for these students id and fol 
low I hope Lord Rosebery will not have 
the weeding out and burning of the dead 
hal Ip 


books in the Free Library f Ph 
‘The Free Library ! 1 

from a physical standpoint, while it 

housed in the Old Concert Hall, on Chi 


street Its location 1 till remembered by 
many, and it is not without wnderment that 
a letter was received i ts 1 auart 

from a very excellent magazine addressed to 


1217 Ghost street. The hbrary 1s very much 
alive and is far from getting into ghostlike 
propensities.” 


THE QUPENS BOROUGH PUBLIC LI 
BRARY BUDGET EXHIBIT 

At the recent budget exhibit in New \ irk 
City the exhibit of the Queens Boroue! Pub 
lic Library was this year prepared tnd nd 
ently of the other public Ihrartes ot the city 
of New York. In to10 the trustees felt that 
the conditions under which the Queens Bor- 
ough Public Library is ¢ mducted were so 
dissimilar to those in other parts of the city 
that the work would be better expressed and 
better understood by means of a separate ex- 
hibit. They took part, however, in the joint 
exhibit, as this course was strongly recom 
mended by the chief librarian. The hoard 
was dissatisfied, and this year the separate 
exhibit was decided upon 

A larger space was hoped for, and the ex 
hibit was planned for such It became appa 
rent that a small six-foot alcove was all the 
space available, and the plans were summar 
ily altered, and the exhibit ruthlessly cut 
down and condensed. It resulted in a collec- 
tion of posters and bulletins, selected from 
the larger and more carefully balanced series 
nroiected with which to illustrate the work 
and the field of work, in special book collec 


tions. and in a display of articles made from 
directions in library books 
This item, the field of work, wa the 


main point of difference hetween the Queen 
Jorough Library and those of other bor- 
ough The wide space the comparatively 
scattered and sparse population, the difficulty 
access to the library th utlying 
villages, constituted one phase of the differ 
ence, while the problem of. librar 
to special eroups and | irticular interests wa 
nother When it is known that it take 


three days for one person to reach each of 


Gx 
— 
: 


the 20 branches, all of them near stations or 
on trolley routes, some idea of the distances 
in Queens Borough may be gathered. The 
borough also presents all phases of develop- 
ment — thickly populated towns, fully devel- 
oped as city property, with electric lighting, 
sewerage, police patrol, and trolley and rail- 
way service; isolated villages with none of 
these conveniences; large areas, neither in- 
habited nor farmed; life saving stations on 
the storm-stricken beaches of the Rockaways; 
groups of foreigners in large numbers, some- 
times amounting to several thousand, with 
separate churches, and limited knowledge of 
English; military stations, and numerous 
other interests of special character. 

Accordingly, though reducing the exhibit, 
the endeavor was made to illustrate these con 
ditions, as well as_the work therein — these 
conditions, and the quick and constant change 
and development which is transforming them 
under our eyes. A striking example is the 
neighborhood of Hunter’s Point, at 34th street 
ferry, which has changed in one year from a 
busy section with six or seven trolley ter- 
mini, a crowded ferry and a normal popula- 
tion, to a deserted land, with a “shuttle car” 
running back and forth from the ferry to 
the Pridge Plaza, and a population chiefly of 
illiterate Italians —all this due to changes 
in Queens Borough conditions —the open 
ing of the Queens Borough Bridge and 
the completion of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
tunnel, giving through service from 34th street 
and Seventh avenue to Jamaica, where the 
library headquarters are situated. The branch 
circulation in this section has dropped from 
one of the largest to one of the smallest in 
the system, and the branch clientéle has com- 
pletely changed, necessitating profound alter- 
ations in the policy of its administration. 

As the space was so small, as the statistics 
of circulation and membership were included 
in the general public library statistics, and as 
the large book collections and the library fur- 
niture exhibited represented Queens with the 
other libraries, the special exhibit illustrated 
only our conditions and our work his was 
done by small collections of books, with lists 
and bulletins on the special problems of 
Queens Borough, such as rapid transit, so es- 
sential to the progress of the borough: mu- 
nicipal liehting and sewerage, so essential to 
proper living conditions; real estate methods 
and development, with which the borough is 
seething: also such other topics as farming, 
hoats and hoat building, aeroplanes (large 
aeroplane meets being held in Queens), out- 
of-door life, bungalows, home-building, and 
many others. 

These were illustrated besides by posters 
and bulletins, 30x 44, set in large swinging 
frames under a canopy with electric lght.* 
Fach poster was illustrated by photographs, 
most of them specially taken for the exhibit, 


~ * Loaned by the Multiplex Display Furniture 
Company 
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and contained a brief statement. An inscrip 
tion over the case read: 
“Growth of the library and of its field.” 


Some of the bulletins were graphic,+ one 
showing increase in circulation for the 15 
years of the I'brary’s existence, another show 
ing the change of the borough territory from 
farm lands to city lots (1900, 1905, 1910) and 
giving population. Another was a copy of 
the June summary of monthly branch reports, 
when every branch reported an increase in 
circulation. 

Some of these posters were not hung until 
the second week of the exhibit, so that many 
of the visiting librarians who went to the ex- 
hibit may not have seen them. The placing 
of these bulletins in contrast to each other 
added much to their effectiveness (the effect 
of facts, not of appearances, is here referred 
to). The graphic charts, of course, had no 
photographs. We had others which were not 
cxhibited for lack of space. 

“Our Venice” was a little joke, but showed 
the conditions of the borough. It consisted 
of a number of picture postals, representing 
a place called Ramblersville, built literally on 
the water, with boats coming up to the doors, 
very unusual and attractive in the summer 
The houses are not palaces, however, quite 
the reverse, but picturesque and full of blaz 
ing sunshine. Either the photographer or the 
library handwriting was to blame for his 
labelling the photos Gamblersville, L. J]. The 
epithet was not merited and was quickly 
effaced 

Beside these pesters was a case containing 
articles made from directions in library hooks 
—a raffia hat, a collar of crocheted lace, head 
necklaces, doll’s clothes made by children, and 
a camera, very roughly made, which nevert 
less is useful, photographs having heen made 
by it, and sold at 75 cents each, one of 
photographs being exhibited. There was als 
a desk made by a 15-year-old lad, and, most 
spectacular of all, a group of aeroplanes, 
hung by wires and floatirg lightly overhead 
Many other articles were available, but were 
not used on account of space. A handbook 
was printed and distributed to adults, de- 
scribing the work of the library. 

The exhibit was striking and attractive to 
the passerby, and repaid those who stopped 
to read the posters. As usual, the book col 
lections were much studied, and it was found 
necessary to write the price in each one, so 
many inquiries were made of the attendants 
Most of the branch librarians requested that 
it might be exhibited in their branch libraries 
at the conclusion of the exhibit, and as it 
contains so much descriptive of the borough 
as well as of the library, it will probably be 

+ There were a number of statistical bulletins. 
showing the growth of the library, and also the 
growth of the borough. The two most comprehen 
Sive ones were hung on the central loans, facine 
each other. Others were distributed through the 


case. 
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so exhibited. It is really history in the 
making.* 

The whole exhibit was overtopped by a 
framed picture of the library headquarters, 


a very imposing colonial building, with the 


following quotation hung beneath: 
“IT will make thee to love literature, thy 


mother, I will make its beauties pass be- 
fore thee.""—Proverb of Tusun-se-Kharthai. 
GRAPHIC CHARTS 


1. Showing growth in circulation for the 15 


years of the library’s existence. (Very 
telling. ) 
2. Showing change of territory from farm 


lands into city lots in Queens, 1900, 1905, 
1910, giving population 
Outline map of Queens, showing trolley 
lines in red, and branches, numbered, 
with mile diameter circles, giving list of 
branches and travelling library stations. 
4. Chart ruled in squares, and showing by 
lines the growth in (a) circulation, (b) 
no, of volumes, (c) population, (d) reg- 
istration, copied from Mr. Jennings’ re- 
port, Seattle Public Library 
5. Summary of branch reports for June, 1911, 
when every branch showed an increase 
in circulation. 


LIST OF BOOK COLLECTIONS 


Road building 

3oats and boat building. 
Sewage disposal 
Poultry. 

Bungalows and home building 
Farming. 

Aviation. 

Fishing 

Real estate methods. 
Bees. 

Market gardening 

The town beautiful 


SOME TITLES OF CONTRASTED BULLETINS 
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Growth of the library. 
Railroad development. 


Building operations. (3) 
Library facts. 

List — aeroplanes. 

Some of our village li- 


braries. 


Travelling library stations. 


Sewerage system. 
The city within a city. 
Military headquarters. 


Home making in Queens. 


Views of branches removed in 


Growth of the Borough. 

Stages. 

Better quarters needed 

Library anecdotes. 

Reading lists 

Some of our 
branches 


Carnegie 


What the firemen say 
Street improvement. 
Library service to the 
life savers. 

Our Venice 


Life in the open. 


showing old and new quarters, as 


follows: 


Four posters 


Jamaica 


Bayside 


Corona’ Steinway 


* Great prominence was given to a bulletin bear 


ing the legend “The free 


public Lrprary is the only 


truly democratic institution — IT Is FOR ALL. 
t+ A station is here, a collection of several hundred 
volumes, open three periods each week, including 


one evening 


he text some of the given 
All ot t vere illustrated by photographs 
he information has beet derived ually at 
first hand, in some instances from the Brook 
lyn Eagle Almanac and from tl! roug! 
newspaper reports 
THE For F LI 


ll-rounded collectior 
Liberal annual additior 
Adequate catalog 
Skilled admuinistratt 
Trained librarians 
THE READER 
Public spirited trustees 
Adequate library buildings 
Broad-minded press 
Liberal city appropriations 
Friendly public opinion 


RAILROAD DEVELOPMENT 


Perhaps the greatest development of Queens 
Borough in recent vears has been the work 
done by the Long Island Railroad in the in 
stallation of the electric system throughout 
the borough, leading to Hempstead, Long 


Beach, Far Rockaway and Brooklyn. Over 
$5,000,000 has been spent in this work, to 
gether with about $4,000,000, which was put 


into the power house at Long Island City, 
not owned by the railroad. The cost of car 
equipment amounts to over $5,000,000 addi 
tional, for electric cars only. 

Extensive railroad yards have been built 
in the borough at Sunnyside, and over Soo 


men with their families have settled in the 
borough in consequence. Many more come 
back and forth daily 

Extensive improvements at Jamaica are 


planned to be completed in about one year, 
which will cost over $3,000,000 

The greatest improvement in Queens is the 
elimination of grade crossings throughout, to 
he shortly carried out, particularly at Flushing 
and Wi odside. 

The railroad carried 19,000,000 more passen 
gers in 1910 than in 1900 

STAGES 

In spite of the devel pment of railroad 

service, the borough is so lar that stage 


transportation for school children is still re 


quired. This photograph was taken Septem 

ber, tort. Forty-eight stages are now in use 
TAMAICA BAY IMPROVEMENT 

The United States Government has ap 


propriated a quarter of a million dollars to 
open a channel 500 feet wide and 18 feet deep 
from the ocean into Jamaica Ray to extend 
from Barren Island to Cornwall Landing 
Later this waterway will be deepened to 30 


feet, thus allowing steamers to come in. The 
city has appropriated $1,000,000 to bevin the 
work at once, the first sounding having heen 


tahen Sept. 20, 19011 
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GROWTH OF QUEENS BORO! 


1900 1905 
Population 152,999 210,925 
New bldgs erected... 247 3.248 
Post offices. . 26 
High School no . 6 
High School registra 


tion 2,158 815 


Training School F 1 
regis 


Training School 
tration 

Public schools 

Public schools 
tration 

Libraries no eae 

Libraries circulation 

Libraries registration.. 

Railroad stations.... 

Railroad mileage 

Real estate val 
uation 


Not given 
74 81 
regis 
..++ 23,609 36,008 
4 
68,339 32 
1,326 
42 


16,358 


$96,087,980 $129,916,830 $309,436,405 


BRIDGES AND TUNNELS 

The big fact about New York City at the 
present moment is the rush to the North 
Shore. There are now four bridges, the big- 
gest bridges in the world. There are also 
three subways, the Interborough with four 
tracks, the Belmont with two tracks, and the 
Pennsylvania with four tracks. With bridges 
on top of the East River, and subways under- 
neath, there are now 32 tracks of steel rail 
uniting Manhattan with the North Shore. 
One million people cross the East River every 
average day. The East River still exists, but 
it has practically been abolished as a barrier 
between the boroughs. 


GROWTH OF QUEENS BOROUGH PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Estimated 
to Sept. 1. 
1900 1905 1910 


No. libraries. . 4 10 17 20 
No. stations — 7 


No. travelling libra- 
- 12 46 


6 6 
128,803 140,204 


I 
58.175 
44,948 51.589 


16,000 


19,799 
1,326 


No. volumes 
No. active members. 
No, readers in read- 
ing room 27,849 132,972 404,061 344,312 
No, periodicals taken. 130 $40 87 907 
fo. vols circulated. 68,339 321,665 749,064 642,075 


THE CITY WITHIN A CITY 


Like modern Aladdins, the people of Ridge- 
wood, summoning to their aid the genii of 
progress, have reared within the incredibly 
short space of three years a “city within a 
city.” When a small farming community. a 
place at which “to change cars,” with a cen 
sus of a few thousand, develops within three 
years into a hustling, thriving city, a popula- 
tion of 70,000, 8 large public schools, a high 
school in course of construction, a_ public 
school for blind, crippled and backward chil 
dren, 3 parochial schools, a day nursery for 
the care of children of working mothers, and 
18 churches, this is magic. This densely pop 
ulated district as yet has but one branch hi 
brary and a single travelling library station 
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OPERATIONS BOROU GI 


DEVELOPMENT 


OTHER QUEENS 
PROJECTS 


BUILDING 


The Bureau of Buildings in Queens re 
cently gave out a statement as to the buildin. 
perations in the borough during the firs 
ix months of the year, comparing them wit! 
those of a year ago. The statement showed 
that up to July 1 of this year applications f 
3005 new buildings had been made, the es 
timated cost of which was $12,674,710. This 
exceeded the figures of 1910 by over $5,000, 
ooo, the figures for that year being 2259 new 
buildings at a cost of $7,540,837. 
BRANCH REPORTS 
LIBRARY 


MONTHLY 
PUBLIC 


SUMMARY OF JUNE 
THE QUEENS BOROUGH 


Circulation 
Circulation Increase * Decreas 
3860 
2000 
3738 
3373 
4544 
3323 
4882 
65909 
4141 
2649 
2850 
965 
6028 
4650 
4255 
1991 
1353 


Branches 


Broadway. . 
cece 
Elmhurst.. .... 
Far Rockaway 
Flushing.... .... 
Hellis. . 
Jamaica... 
Manor.. 
Nelsen. . 
Ozone Park 
Poppenhusen. . 
Richmond Hill 
Ridgewood.... ... 
Seaside. . 
Steinway.... 
Whitestone. . 
Woodside. . 
Travelling. ... 
Totals.... 
* Compared with June, 1910. 


THE BOSTON COOPERATIVE INFOR- 
MATION BUREAU 

Tuts undertaking is still in its infancy, 
though the idea is not. It is the outgrowth 
of a widely felt need for getting to-day— 
this very forenoon, within an hour—infor- 
mation or publications that may be needed 
in the course of business. A man looking 
for capital to finance a water-power project 
in some distant state finds he needs one or 
more topographic maps that may serve to 
illustrate certain details to a prospective in- 
vestor who is to come this afternoon. Can 
the maps be brought from the Public Li- 
brary, and may he pencil them as he pleases? 
Quite likely not. But there must be some 
one in the business district who has a col- 
lection of these government maps and who 
would be glad to accommodate him. Yes, 
there are at least two business houses that 
pretend to have a complete set. Does he 
know which concerns these are? If he 
loes not, he would certainly welcome an 
information bureau that would tell him. 

\s I write of this coéperative plan, a stu 
lent from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology calls on me, and among other 


requests asks for a copy of the General 
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Electric Review for 1901. The set m our 
office library begins with 1902. Where, then, 
in the neighborhood, can he see a copy of 
this previous volume? He does not know; 
I do not know ; possibly at the Harvard 
Library; probably not at the Public Library; 


li 

knows it is not at the “Tech” 
Library. I advise him to write to the pub 
lication office, at Schenectady, inquiring if 
there they know of any one in the city or 
vicinity of Boston that is likely to have the 
volume in question i gets no 


while he 


Then, if he 
satisfaction, let it forthwith be proclaimed 
to the members of the bureau that among 
other things which ought to be available in 
this vicinity are the earlier volumes of the 
General Electric Review. (Perhaps by next 
spring the hoped-for Engineers’ Club will 
be collecting for its library and gladly an- 
nounce its readiness to secure them.) 

Just such obstacles as that—the inability 
to obtain when wanted an apparently avail- 
able publication—make felt the urgent need 
for registration at a convenient centre our 
manifold reference resources, a grand sup- 
plement to our several richly equipped large 
libraries. In this registration we must not 
be satisfied with a single source for a single 
book: for how many of us have had the 
disappointment of being told that the Public 
Library book we were in quest of was “out,” 
“missing,” “at the bindery,” or fer some rea- 
son not available? Naturally, then, our bu- 
reau should not fear a little overlapping in 
its accumulation of facts as to the avail- 
ability of reference books, pamphlets, trade 
journals, atlases, etc., that are worth listing 
at all. 

Commonly needed are books that give ad- 
dresses: Who within a few stone’s throw of 
our office has a copy of the Chicago tele- 
phone directory? of the “Social register”? of 
“Who's who in America?” of the Harvard 
quinquennial catalog? More commonly need- 
ed is knowledge too recent to be found in 
books: Who are the backers of this rail- 
way project that is a good deal talked of 
to-day? Who are the authorities on hydro- 
aeroplanes—those new amphibians now com- 
ing into vogue? Who can give advance 
information on the stream measurements in 
Maine, which are not to be published by the 
Geological Survey for a good three months 
yet? 

Another common need is to avoid con- 
flicting dates After the day had been set 
for the recent meeting of the Boston Co- 
6perative Information Bureau it was learned 
that on this same October 25th was to be 
a meeting of the Massachusetts Library Club. 
Consequently, we had to regret the absence 


from our meeting of at least one of the 
most important members. May not the 
bureau soon be a_ clearing house of 
dates: also a place to which a visi 
tor should have his mail addressed; also 
the regular place to register “Lost and 


found”? There are many ramifications and 
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details to be worked out which present many 
teresting problet 

t the recent eeting about 20 perse 
were present, repre g wit y diverse 1 
terest ». the State | rv. the Children's 
Nid Society, William Filene Sons Compat 
(women children’s goods furmi 
ings), the Commercial bure (headquarters 
for the trade catalogs), Public works de 
partment (¢ D.C. & W 
lacksor (el a engi 1 Shoe and 
Leather Association, Consolidated Gas C 
pany, the Milton Public Library, Massac! 
setts Institute of Technology, the Credit Re 
porting Company, Metcalf & | ddy ivil 
sineers), Edison Electric Illuminating Con 


pany, Boston Young Men’s Christian Unior 


and Stone & Webster (engineers, etc.) 
The essential transaction of this meeting 
was to request the Organizing committee 
formulate into by-laws much that has been 
tentative and in nominal operation for sev 
eral months. Thus, after ratifying these 


(which we expect will be in a tew weeks), 
will the bureau have an acknowledged exist 
ence and not be regarded as simply a scheme 

The meeting was held at the office of 
Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, wh« 
to act as general managers, and who have 
offered their offices as general headquarters 
In my opinion they have before them a task 
far more difficult than they suspect 

G. W. Let 

Note. — Further accounts of the bureau 
during its formative period may be found in 
New Boston for February, 1911 (p 446), and 


agree 


Special Libraries for February, 1o1t (p. 19), 
the former giving a list of topics and of par 
ticipants, the latter citing some of the que 


tions asked. 
THE NEW MITCHELL LIBR 
GOW, SCOTLAND 


(In part from the Glasgow Herald.) 


RY, GLAS 


building of the 


THE opening of the new 
Mitchell Library on Oct. 16 marks an im 
portant stage in the history and development 


of an institution which has long been reg irded 


by the citizens of Glasgow as one o! their 
most useful and valued p: ! 

Originating in the year 1877 from a bequest 
by the late Mr. Stephen Mitchell, of the well 
known firm of Messrs. Stephen Mitcl ell & Son, 
tobacco manufacturers ho bequeathed the 
residue of his estate, amounting to £70,000, to 
the corporation of the City of Glasgow tor 
the establishment of 


a large public library 
chiefly for the purpose of reference and con 
sultation, the Mitchell Library rapidly de- 
veloped and expanded from its very incep 


tion. For many years it has been the largest 
librarv in Scotland to which the public have 
free right of access; and as the averas ue 
to readers is over half a million volumes pet 
annum, it takes rank one of most 
larvely used reference libraries in the U1 ited 
Kingdom. Some vears ago it f 1 that 


646 


the accommodation both for readers and book 
storage had become quite inadequate, and the 
corporation then resolved to erect a building 
that would not only provide for the growth 
of the Mitchell Library for many years to 
come, but would also furnish the required 
space for the important Jeffrey collection, 
which had in 1902 been bequeathed to the 
Mitchell Library by the late Mr. Robert 
Jeffrey, of Crosslee House, Renfrewshire, on 
condition that it was kept apart and desig- 
nated the Jeffrey Reference Library. 

In the palatial building which has been 
erected in the vicinity of St. Andrew’s Hall, 
to the designs of Mr. William B. Whitie, 
F.R.I.B.A., 219 St. Vincent street, a handsome 
addition has not only been made to the archi- 
tectural features of the city, but a worthy and 
appropriate home has been found for the va- 
rious departments. comprised within the li- 
brary. All the most valuable features in the 
old Mitchell Library have been preserved in 
the new building, and additional features have 
been introduced which should add materially 
to the comfort of the readers and to the gen- 
eral utility and accessibility of the large and 
varied collection of books and periodicals. 

Every department of the new building is 
equipped on the most modern and ornate 
scale. The main reading hall, as befits the 
largest and most used apartment in the estab- 
lishment, occupies the central part of the 
building, with the public rooms of lesser im- 
portance grouped round it. Its floor area 
measures 113 ft. by 52 ft., and provides ample 
space for the 31 tables, at which 322 readers 
can be accommodated. Longitudinally it is 
divided into three principal bays by massive 
piers panelled and ornamented in plaster, and 
each main hay is further divided into three 
subsidiary hays by Ionic columns which carry 
the entablature extending round the four 
sides of the room at a height of 26 feet. The 
ceiling is segmental in shape, and is carried 
by heavily moulded, coffered, and enriched 
transverse ribs, which spring from the en- 
tablature level and rise to a height of 44 feet 
in the center of the curve. By the introduc- 
tion between the ribs of intersecting vaults 
conforming to the lines of semi-circular glazed 
spinnys in the side walls immediately over the 
entablature, a pleasing diversity of line and 
surface is obtained; and as the room is 
lighted entirely from above, the center por- 
tion of the ceiling has been formed, by means 
of longitudinal ribs, into large panels glazed 
with leaded glass, in which color has been 
introduced very sparingly 

The lower walls between the piers and col- 
umns are panelled to a height of & ft. 6 in. in 
Italian walnut, polished and finished with a 
dull surface, and this material is also used for 
the other furnishings and fittings in the room. 
The upper walls and ceiling are finished en- 
tirely in plaster and Keene’s cement. Spa- 
cious public corridors leading from the prin- 
cipal entrance in North street surround the 
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reading hall on three sides, and from these 
the room may be entered either at the north 
or the south end. Immediately on entering 
the reader will find the catalogues for public 
use arranged on the counter which divides 
the reading hall from the bookstore on the 
west, in which are placed a selection of over 
40,000 of the volumes which have been found 
to be in most frequent demand. The counter 
extends the whole length of the room, the 
three bays at each end being utilized for the 
public catalogs, and the three center bays for 
the issue and return of books. 

The remainder of the accommodation for 
the storage of books is arranged on four 
floors immediately over the ground floor 
bookstore, and in addition the greater part of 
the basement is devoted to this purpose 

The ladies’ room and students’ room, which 
occupy positions to the north and south re- 
spectively of the reading hall, are spacious 
and lofty apartments. Although they are 
similar in size—each measuring 48 ft. 6 in. 
by 23 ft., with a ceiling height of about 25 
feet —they are treated differently in detail 
Both are panelled and finished in French 
polished Tobasco mahogany. The ladies’ 
room is intended to accommodate 50 readers 
seated at nine tables, and the students’ room 
41 readers seated at individual desks 

Students of local and of Scottish literature 
will be interested to learn that adequate pro- 
vision has been made in the new building for 
the special collections which have been feat- 
ures in the Mitchell Library since its earliest 
days, viz., Glasgow books and local literature 
generally, editions of Burns and books relat- 
ing to his history and personality, and books 
on Scottish poetry. These collections are 
now accommodated in separate rooms open 
ing from the principal corridor in the ground 
floor, the Glasgow room being placed at the 
northeast and the Burns room at the south- 
east corner of the building. Fach room 
measures 27 feet by 23 feet, and the furnish 
ings and fittings in both are of Austrian oak 
of suitable ornamental design. Public-spir- 
ited citizens may be reminded that an ample 
margin of space has been allowed for the 
future expansion of these collections, and 
prospective donors of valuable editions and 
manuscripts may have every confidence that 
their gifts will be safely bestowed and dis 
played to the best advantage. 

The corridors leading to the public rooms 
on the ground and first floors are of spacious 
and dignified proportions, the walls through- 
out being lined to a height of about 8 feet 6 
inches with finely veined Crestola marble 
framed into panels, with bands of ribboned 
Greek Cipollino marble, and the ceilings ap- 
propriately treated in ornamental plastic work 
To minimize the noise arising from the traffic 
in these corridors the floors have been laid 
with rubber tiling in large black and white 
squares. The main staircase leading to the 
upper floor occupies the semi-circular projec- 
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tion which, surmounted by the dome, forms 


a prominent feature in the center of the 
North street frontage, and the interior ef- 
fects, which are produced by the wheeling 


flights of steps and the lofty proportions and 
fine treatment of the upper part of the stair- 
case and the interior of the dome, are very 
striking and impressive. White Pentelicon 
marble has been used for the steps, and Bath 
stone for the enclosing stringers and balus- 
trade and for the columns supporting them. 
From the staircase a wide corridor leads to 
the two public rooms situated on the first 
floor. On the north, and occupying the whole 
length of the Berkeley street front, is the 
Magazine room, in which nearly 600 of the 
current numbers of periodicals of all kinds 
are provided for the use of readers One 
half of this number, which practically means 
those most in use, are placed on 19 tables at 
which 195 readers can be seated, and the 
remainder arranged on a conveniently placed 
rack near the entrance. The finishings and 
furniture of this room are of French-polished 
Tobasco mahogany, the wall panelling being 
carried up to the height of the window-sills. 
Fluted pilasters, also of mahogany, support 
the plaster entablature which extends round 
the room over the windows, and the ceiling 
is spanned by enriched plaster ribs, segmental 
in outline, between which are introduced 
large panels glazed with leaded glass for the 
admission of light 


The special room provided 


red lefirev 
Library occult ies a Cf ondit 
uth end of the building, ard 
dimensions to the Magazine 
room. It ,anelled m Austrian oak, fumed 
and polished, and is furnished with hand- 
some oak bookcases arranged along the side 
walls. A number of these cases formed part 
of the late Mr. Jeffrey's bequest, and for the 
display of some of the treasures which it also 
included exhibition cases are arranged along 
the center of the room. At the west end 
tables are provided for the use of the readers 
making use of this collection 

For the administrative department of the 
library and for the staff accommodation is 
provided principally on the intermediate floor 
between the ground and first floors, with en- 
trances from Kent road and Berkeley street. 
A well-anpointed octagonal room is, how- 
ever, provided for the use of the librarian 
on the ground floor immediately to the rear 
of the main service counter, conveniently sit- 
uated for access to the public and for con- 
trol and supervision of the staff. A_ very 
complete system of heating and ventilation 
has been installed whereby an abundant sup- 
ply of air, cleansed from the impurities of 
the city atmosphere and heated to the proper 
temperature, will be introduced into all the 
rooms used by the public, while the other de- 
partments of the building will be heated by 
means of steam radiators. 
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CHICAGO MID-WINTER MEETINGS 


Mip-winTer library meetings, which 
been held in Chicago with marked success 
for two years past, will again be held in that 
ity the first week in January 

The League of Library Commissions, the 
originators of these mid-winter meetings, will 
hold four sessions: Tuesday, Jan. 2, both 
morning and afternoon; on W ednesday 
morning and on Thursday morning The 
sessions will be in charge of Miss Cornelia 
Marvin, secretary of the Oregon Library 
Commission and president of the League 

The college and university hbrarians of 
the middle west will hold their third annual 


have 


I 
c 


meeting in Chicago on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday morning, Jan. 5-6. The sessions 
will continue to be of the same informal 
character as heretofore, being largely of a 
round table nature Arrangements are i 
charge of a committee consisting of Mr. P 
L. Windsor, Mr. J. C. M. Hanson and Mr 
A. S. Root. Among the topics to be dis 
cussed are the following: charging systems 


appropriate for college libraries; cooperation 


between librarians; open shelves; relations 
between the faculty and the library; standing 
of the college library in the institution, sal 


circulation of books to 


a university hi 


aries of assistants; 
undergraduates; essentials of 
brary annual report 

A meeting of instructors in regular library 
schools will be held on Wednesday morning, 


Jan. 3. The discussion vill be informal in 
character, and will be chesen chiefly from the 
following topic certain pedagogical prob 
lems cennected with our library imstruction, 
efficiency of administration in library s« hools ; 
non-essentials in our library school courses 
Arrangements are in charge ot Mr. P. I 


Windsor 
The Council of the American Library As 
cociation will meet on Thursday afternoon 


and Friday morning, Jan. 4-5 A list of 
topics proposed for discussion will be sent 
personally to each member of the Council 

The Executive Board of the A. L. A will 
meet Wednesday evening, Jan, 3, at 8 o'clock 
at A. L, A. headquarters 

The A. L. A. Publishing Board will meet 
Fridav afternoon, Jan. 5, at A A. head 
quarters 

Ti Chieago Library Club vill entertain 
visiting librarians on Thursday evening, Jan. 4 

Headquarters will be at the re ntly 
opened Hotel Sherman, corner of Clark and 
Randolph streets, four blocks west of the 
Chicago Public Library. Rates are as | i} 
lows ingle room with bath, $2 and up; 
double room with bath, $3 and up Every 
room ha 1 bath Request for resery n 
should he made directly to the Hotel S! 
man. The directors of the Chicago Pub! 
Library have generously placed at the dis 
posal of the librarians the directors’ room, 
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on the fifth floor of the library building, ad 
joining the A. L. A. headquarters. The Ho- 
tel Sherman will also provide free meeting 
room and committee rooms. “Unless other- 
wise stated meetings will be held at 9 30 a.m. 
and 2.30 p.m 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRA- 
RIANS OF THE MIDDLE WEST 
CHICAGO, JANUARY § AND 6, 1912 


Tue third annual conference of College 
and University Librarians of the Middle 
West will meet in the directors’ room of the 
Chicago Public Library on Friday, January 
5, 1912, at 2 p.m., and Saturday, January 6, 
at 9:30 a.m. 

An afternoon and a morning session of the 
same informal round table character as last 
year will be held. Topics for discussion will 
be selected chiefly from the following: 

Charging systems appropriate for college 
libraries. 

Co5peration between libraries. 

Open shelves. 

Relations between the faculty and the li- 
brary. 

Specialization in college libraries. 

Standing of the college library in the in- 
stitution, 

Printed catalog cards. 

Reserved books. 

Salaries of assistants, 

Pensions for college librarians. 

Circulation of books to undergraduates. 

Interlibrary loans. 

Report on the codperative forwarding 
agent from European book centres. 

Report on the coéperative purchasing rep- 
resentative in Europe. 

The essentials of a university library an- 
nual report. 

Gifts and exchanges. 

The general character of the program is 
indicated by the above list of topics, but 
others may be added. Each topic will be 
briefly presented by some person, to whom 
it has been assigned, and then opened for 
general discussion. Arrangements for the 
meetings are in charge of a committee con- 
sisting of P. L. Windsor, J. C. M. Hanson, 
ONG A. Meet 
CALIFORNIA COUNTY LIBRARIANS’ 

CONVENTION 

Tue second annual convention of Califor- 
nia County Librarians was held at the State 
Library in Sacramento, Oct. 10-14, 1911. State 
Librarian J. L. Gillis presided, as he is ex 
officio chairman according to the provisions 
of the county free library law. 

Although the work of county free libraries 
has been in progress in California for only 
three vears, the idea is fast gaining ground, 
and the plan is being adopted all over the 
state. There is not a county but what has 
set on foot some agitation for a county free 
library, as the people are recognizing it as a 
most economical and at the same time a most 
thoroughly practical and efficient system for 
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California. Its growth is best illustrated by 
the fact that the appropriation for county 
free library work the first year was $1600, 
and for the coming year is nearly $100,000 

A most comprehensive program was planned 
and carried out, including every phase of 
county free library work, and designed to be 
most helpful in bringing out the very best 
ideas for this service. 

Those attending the convention were given 
a reception by the members of the State 
Library staff and the Sacramento Public Li- 
brary. They were also entertained at the 
home of Mrs. Donald R. Green (formerly 
Miss Mabel Prentiss, of the State Library). 

The county librarians gave a dinner in 
honor of State Librarian J. L. Gillis, in per- 
sonal appreciation of his great help to them, 
and also as a professional recognition of his 
splendid work for California. 

The program of the convention was as fol- 
lows: 

Tuesday afternoon 


1. The needs of the people vs. Library profes- 
sionalism, Antoinette M. Humphreys, 
Merced County. 

2. How the Santa Barbara County Free Li- 
brary uses the State Library, Mrs. Fran- 
ces B. Linn, Santa Barbara County. 

Wednesday morning 

State Library aids to county free libraries. 

1. Coéperation in organization of county 
free libraries, Harriet G. Eddy 

. Reference department, Susan T. Smith. 

. Documents department, Alice J. Haines 

. Law department, M. J. Ferguson 

Books for the blind, Mabel R. Gillis. 

Wednesday afternoon 
How one county is taking advantage of 
section 3 of the county free library law, 
Cornelia D. Provines, Stanislaus County. 

2. The county free library’s service to free 
public libraries, Mary Barmby, Alameda 
County; Mrs. Linn, Santa Barbara 
County; Jennie Herrman, Tulare Coun- 
ty: Stella Huntington, Yolo County; 
Sarah McCardle, Fresno County: W. F. 
Clowdsley, San Joaquin County 

Thursday morning 


1. The county free library’s service to asso- 
ciation libraries and reading rooms, Sarah 
McCardle, Fresno County; Jean Baird, 
Alameda County; Jennie Herrman, Tu 
lare County; Stella Huntington, Yolo 
County. 

2. Service to institutions: 

County jail, Mary Barmby, Alameda 
County. 

State Normal School, Mrs. Linn, Santa 
Rarbara County 

State University farm, Stella Hunting- 
ton, Yolo County. 

3. Service to the oil leases, Sarah McCardle, 


Fresno County; Harriet C. Long, Santa 
Barbara County; Bertha Kumli, Kern 
County. 


* 
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4. Cooperation in book binding at d repa 

Charles S. Greene, Alameda Count 
Thursday afternoon 

1. Service through home libraries. L. W Ray 
ley, Sacramento County, Airs Lit 
Santa Barbara County. 

2. Advertising the county free libraries, Je 
nie Herrman, Tulare County 

2, Meeting of custodians, Mary Karmby, Ala 
meda County 

Friday morning 

1. Work with schools, Stella Huntington, 
Yolo County (This session closed early 
co that those attending might hear 
President Taft and Governor Johnson.) 

Friday afternoon 

1. Work with children in a county tree li- 
brary, Mrs. Alice G. Whitbeck, Rich- 
mond Public Library. 

2. A county free library handbook, L. W. 
Ripley, Sacramento County. 

3. Visiting the branches and the people, 
Bertha Kumli, Kern County; Harriet C 
Long, Santa Barbara County. 

MAINE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 

For the first time a library department 
was carried on in connection with the State 
Teachers’ Association meeting at Augusta, 
Maine, October 27, 1911 The future suc- 
cess of this experiment was assured by the 
enthusiasm shown both in attendance and 
interest. The principal speaker, Mr. James 
I. Wyer, Jr., director of the New York State 
Library, was introduced by the president 
of the association, Mr. D. H. Perkins. His 
subject was, “Text-books and some others.” 
Mr. Wyer mentioned three necessary Sup- 
plements to text-books—a born teacher, na- 
ture, and other books. “The educationalized 
reading habit is the best contribution to 
civilization.” He also explained how teach- 
ers may avail themselves of help from the 
library commission of the state 

In the afternoon meeting, Miss Mary ©. 
Richardson, chairman of the department, pre- 
sided, Mr. W. H, Sturtevant, of Dover, act- 
ing as secretary. State Superintendent of 
Schools Payson Smith took up the matter 
of “The rural school and its library.” He 
expressed as his opinion that one reason for 
the lack of libraries in the rural schools 
was that the teachers did not have the love 
for books which they should have, and he 
spoke of the travelling libraries prepared 
particularly for the benefit of rural schools 
and rural teachers. 

Coéperation as practiced between the 
school and the library at the Thompson Free 
Library at Dover was explained in detail 
by Miss M. E. Averill, the librarian at the 
Thompson Library 

Mrs. Mary E. S. Root, of the Public Li- 


i Providence, R. L, gave a paper on 


‘Idren’s literature.” She said that there 
sreat danger of the boy of to-day sul 
fering ff t manv books, and going on 
lefinitely reading books touching the plane 

{ | daily « xperience without ever once 
} ening up a book above his leve \ 
richer and finer development along all lines 


good books than tor 
or mediocre ones 


none 
Miss Louise W. Richards, of the Farming 


is possible for the boy who has know! 


ton Normal School, spoke of the value I 
the picture collection schools, and told 
how to collect and arrange one at practi ally 
no expense 

“Some problems of t] school and college 


library” were discussed by Mr. R K. Jones, 
librarian of the Umiversity ot Maine The 
students entering this college are given im 
struction in the intelligent use of a library, 
and the questions asked the various mem 
bers of the class showed as plainly as any 
thing could the need of improved library 
conditions in nearly all our secondary s hools 
and small towns 

The closing speaker of the afternoon was 
Prof. W H. Hartshorn, of Bates College, 
who spoke of the work of the Maine Li 
brary Commission, of which he is a mem 
ber. He spoke of the special travelling 
libraries for reading clubs and fort teachers, 
and alluded to the summer school for libra 
rians, held at the University of Maine under 
the supervision of the Library Commuisst 

At the close of his tall there wa a’ 
exhibit of travelling libraries; also an ex 
hibit of children’s books and helps tor tea h 
ers in selecting books. 

It was left to the executive committee of 
the association to appoint officer for next 
year 
MICHIGAN STATE TEACH! RS’ ASSO 

CIATION, LIBRARY SECTI 

Tue Library section of the Michigan State 
leachers’ Association was held in the De 
troit Museum of Art, Friday afternoon, No 
vember 3, 1911. The program was prepa! d 
by the officers of the section, Samuel H 
Ranck, librarian of the Grand Rapids Pub 
lic Library, chairman, and David E. Heine 
man, member of the State board of library 
commissioners, secretary. The first address 
of the afternoon was by E. E. Ferguson, 
superintendent of s hools of Bay City, the 
newly elected president of the State Teach 
ers’ Association He spoke of the effect on 
school work of the child’s reading. Super- 
intendent Ferguson used a series of charts 
showing by aid of graphi lines the stand 
ing in the grade of a seri of children who, 
until they began to read, seemed likely to 
fail to make their grades. The presentation 
most interesting, and it was im fact 4 
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ontribution to the whole subject It is 
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to be hoped that Mr. Ferguson can be pre- 
vailed upon to write out the results of his 
investigations, which include a study of sev- 
eral hundred children during a series of 
years. 

Mr. Ferguson stated that he did not wish 
to draw conclusions, but simply to present 
facts as he found them. The result of the 
facts as he presented them, however, showed 
that the average cost for the maintenance 
of a room for school children in a public 
school is about $1000 a year, and that the 
reading of children whose standing is below 
the normal, and who would ordinarily fail 
to make their grades, would be made to save 
the community about 20 per cent. on the cost 
of maintenance, 

The second paper was by Miss Mary Con- 
over, superintendent of the children’s de- 
partment of the Detroit Public Library. Her 
subject was “Story telling to children as an 
incentive to good reading.” Miss Conover 
showed that there are many books which 
children ordinarily will not use, but in which 
they may be interested and be led to read 
with profit through the telling of stories. 

Che third paper was on the “Use of the 
library in the grades: an account of some 
experiments,” by Miss Eleanor V. Rawlin- 
son, teacher in the Sigsbee school, Grand 
Rapids. In this school building there is a 
branch of the Public Library, and Miss Raw- 
linson described in a most interesting way 
how the library may be used effectively 


in the general teaching work of the school, 


the kind of teaching that develops thought, 
and all to be done without adding another 
subject to the curriculum. 

The fourth and last paper of the session 
was by Miss Mary E. Hall, librarian of the 
Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., her 
subject being “The opportunity of the high 
school library.” Miss Hall emphasized the 
cultural side of library work with high 
school pupils, and also stated as her belief 
that such libraries should be under the man- 
agement of the public library of the city. 
ller paper was followed by a general dis- 
cussion, which was led by Miss Florence M. 
Hopkins, librarian of the Central High 
School of Detroit 

\t the business meeting of the association 
a resolution was adopted that it is the sense 
of the Library section that the use of books 
and libraries should be one of the regular 
subjects of instruction in a high school cur- 
riculum, 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: Miss Florence M. Hopkins, of De- 
troit, chairman, and for secretary, Mr. David 
FE. Heineman was re-elected. 

\bout 300 persons were in attendance at 
the session, and this in spite of the fact 
that the meeting was in a part of the city 
half an hour away from where the other sec- 
tional meetings were being held at the same 
time 
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The Michigan State Teachers’ Association 
is the largest state organization in the coun- 
try. The registration of members for this 
meeting was over 8000. 

State Library Associations 


LIBRARY 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
ASSOCIATION 


The first regular monthly meeting of the 
association for the year was held October 
11. The speaker of the evening was Dr. 
George C. Keidel, of the Library of Con- 
gress, recently of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, who spoke on “The libraries of 
Spain.” In introducing his paper, Dr. Keidel 
said there had been times when Spanish 
libraries had been the most important in the 
world, but as they had not kept pace with 
those of more important countries, their 
importance had declined, Soain’s mediaeval 
and late classical literary treasures are of 
sufficient importance to attract serious atten- 
tion. The speaker then outlined the history 
of libraries in Spain, beginning with the 
classical period, on through the Gothic and 
Moorish periods, up tothe presenttime. The 
chiefest glory of these libraries consists in 
the many important classical and mediaeval 
manuscripts preserved there; the most im- 
portant collection being that in the Royal 
Library in the monastery of St, Laurence, 
the Escorial. There is also an important 
collection belonging to the Biblioteca Na- 
cional, but as it is not for the most part 
cataloged, it is comparatively unknown 
There is also no general catalog of incun- 
abula: however, the governmental commis 
sion for incunabula in Berlin has recently 
sent an expert to Spain to compile a check 
list of its incunabula, but no results of his 

ork seem as yet to have been made pub- 
lic. The importance of Spanish libraries lies 
largely in the field of old books, and the 
field is especially rich in works of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Dr. Keidel 
said that he himself had been able to com- 
pile a list of some 52 Spanish libraries con- 
taining more than 5000 books The best 
catalog of printed books appears to be that 
ot the Biblioteca Colombina of Seville. The 
private libraries of Spain are important, as 
many of the nobility possess valuable ances- 
tral ones; the Marquis Pidal the 
famous Cid manuscript. The speaker closed 
his paper with an amusing account of a visit 
by the modern novelist Valdés to the Bib- 
lioteca Nacional at Madrid 

N. Secretary 


possesses 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
The 16th annual meeting of the 
tion was held at Joliet, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, October 11 to 13, 1911. The 
sessions were held in the assembly room of 


the Public Library. 


associa 


. 


he 


The attendance register shows 125 inter- 
ested persons, recording the largest number 
ever signing The Thursday meetings at- 
tracted over 200 people, making this the 
largest meeting 

The meeting was called to order by Prest- 
dent Henry E. Legler at 3 p.m. on W ednes- 


day. 

Mr. J L O'Donnell, president of the Joliet 
Library Board, gave the address of we 
come, presenting greetings on behalf of the 
city and the library board He took the 
place of the mayor, who had been called 


away unexpectedly, 

President Legler acknowledged the greet 
ing and then introduced Judge Benjamin 
Olin, who had been a member of the first 
board of trustees of the Joliet Public Library 
when it was organized September 3, 1575 
He called the roll of deceased members and 
especially commended the appointment 
Mayor Steele, on first organizing the library, 
of three business men, two judges, one phy- 
sician. two women, and one layman 


by 


The secretary's report was presented and 
adopted on Friday morning He reported 
133 members with dues paid. He also pfe- 
sented the minutes of the I910 meeting as 


they apppeared in Public Libraries for No- 
vember, in an abridged form. Appro:al was 


asked without reading. 

The treasurer's report was presented on 
Friday morning, read, and referred to the 
auditing committee, which iater reported 


ipon it 


Miscellaneous business was transacted 
Friday morning as follows: 

1. Affiliation of the I. L. A. with the 
American Library Association: This was 


presented in the form of recommendations 
from the A. L. A. committee, which, after 
reading, were discussed and passed upon as 
follows: Resolved, That it is the sense of 
the Illinois Library Association that affilia- 
tion on such a basis as may be worked out 
by the A. L. A committee is desirable. 

> The trustees’ meeting: This was held 
on Thursday morning and afternoon and 
its sessions were reported to the association 
through its newly elected officers as the 
largest meeting of trustees ever held; that 
the feeling was good, the outlook hopeful, 
the result the formation of a trustees’ or- 
ganization. Those present included repre- 
sentatives of the following 20 t 
ington, East St Louis, Galesburg, 
3elleville, Des Plaines, Winnetka, Rockford, 
Aurora (2), Petersburg, Fulton, Lombard, 
St. Charles (2), Mendota, Decatur, Havana, 
River Forest, Joliet, Chicago, De Kalb 
The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent O'Donnell, Joliet; vice presi- 
dent, Jos. H. Freeman, Aurora; secretary 
treasurer, Eugenia Allin, Decatur; additional 


wns: 


Salem, 


James 


members of the executive board, A Zittel, 
Fast St. Louis: Harry Ainsworth, Moline; 
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Albert J Perry, Ga rg samuel Ss. Gree 
ley, Winnetka 

After the presentat this port it 
was resolved that the Illinois 1 As 
sociation welcome the trustces zation 
is an athliated ody ind recognize it as 
a section of the I. L. A 

3. Library legislatior was imtro 
duced by a paper by Mr. S. S. Gre eley, ot 
Winnetka, who presented a codification of 
the Illinois library laws pointing out their 
merits and defects under the following 
heads: 

Vaxrimum rate of library tas 

Chis is usually one to two mills on the 
dollar of assessed value lowa allows three 
mills: Oregon sets no limit; Illinois allows 
in cities of under 100,000 population, one al d 
tv »-tenths mills on the assessed valuatio! 
f one-third the full case value; im cities ol 
over 100,000 population, iot over Ssix-tenthis 
mills: and in towns and villages, two mills 


Appointment of public boards 


In most of the states the public library 
boards are appointed by the mayor or prest 
dent of the municipality In Illinois direc 
tors of city libraries ar ppointed by the 
mavor, those of town and village libraries 
are elected by the people, a very important 
distinction, as the courts seem to Nh ld 

rej 

In practi ally all the local hh 
braries are requircd to report a ually t 
their respective coun ils. In Indiana, Mi 
sota, Oregon, Wisconsin, a d perhaps othet 
states these libraries art required to send 
copies of their reports to the state commis 
sion, which makes an annual report of & 
eral conditions to the ge rnor or the | 
islature. 

In most of the states it 1s made the sp 


to visit t 


cific duty of the commission 

local libraries, to advise their officers as to 
methods of increased efficiency of adminis 
tration and service, and to encourage ti 
founding of libraries in communities 
ing none, and especially to matitaimn d 


circulate travelling libraries w herever needed 


By an amendment appt ed June 14, 1909, 
Illinois commits these functions to a 

body formed iallvy ad hoe “the [linots 
Library Extension Commus ion” —which ) 
points a “library organize r” as its active 
agent The organizer likely to prove a 
useful and efficient officer So far as I 
know. Illinois and Ohio at the only states 
which have created the ofhce The act re- 


quires the organizer to report annually “the 
state” to 


general library co ditions in tl 

the extension commission, but I find no pro 
vision for reports from either ot the two 
commissions. It would seem that these two 


bodies should justify their existence by mak 


ing such reports as would keep the publi 
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and especially the officers of public libraries, 
informed as to general library conditions. 

In New York the educational interests are 
largely controlled bythe regents of the State 
University. They grant state aid, not to ex- 
ceed $100 annually to public libraries, to be 
expended in buying books from an appreved 
list; but no library can receive this “state 
aid” whose annual report for the last year 
is not on file with the extension division of 
the State Education Department. It must 
also appropriate for the purchase of books 
from the approved list a sum equal to that 
given by the state. 

It would seem desirable that all the public 
libraries of the state should be brought into 
some relation with each other, at least in a 
mutual knowledge of each other’s existence 
and methods of work. At present I think 
nobody knows how many libraries there are. 
Between 1903 and 1908, Miss Sharp, direc- 
tor of the Illinois Library School, sent ques- 
tionaires regarding libraries to several hun- 
dred libraries and individuals, and in 1905 
was able to report information from only 
146 libraries. The United States Bureau of 
Education, in its bulletin of 1909, gives even 
a less number. When I became a member 
of the public library board of Winnetka, in 
Cook county, in 1908, I could find no authen- 
tic or official list of the public libraries of 
that county, much less in the state, 

lhe state library organizer is no doubt doing 
her best to remedy these conditions, but 
she would be much strengthened in her work 
by a statute requiring all public libraries to 
report to the extension board. 


State library commission 


In nearly all the states the members are 
appointed by the governor; in many the chief 
officers of the state are members ex officio; 
in some the president of the university and 
the librarian or secretary of some learned 
body become ex efficio members. In Iowa 
the judges of the Supreme Court are added. 
In New York the State Library is directed 
by the regents of the university. In Illinois, 
by the act of February 25, the governor, the 
secretary of state, and the superintendent 
of public instruction were constituted a com- 
mission to manage the State Library, and 
the secretary of state was made ex officio the 
state librarian. This was 37 years ago; the 
library business was then an infant industry, 
and its requirements not as well understood 
as they are today. Of the 10 states above 
mentioned, Illinois is the only one in which 
a librarian is appointed, not for his profes- 
sional fitness, but becomes a librarian by 
election to another office. 

The office of librarian is an exacting one, 
and it may well exhaust all the time and 
strength of its occupant, to the exclusion 
of all other interests. It requires peculiar 
personal qualities and a special education. 
In a word, the librarian should have as 
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thorough academic and practical training in 
his specialty as the doctor, the lawyer, and 
the engineer have in theirs. Politicians some- 
times play strange antics, and we cannot be 
sure that future elections will give us as 
accomplished secretaries as the present in- 
cumbent. 

I do not find that the Illinois Library As- 
sociation has originated or even considered 
any of the library legislation of the past five 
years. As this body is supposed to repre- 
sent all the libraries in the state, it would 
seem fitting that it should take the initiative 
in presenting new bills to the legislature, 
and in passing judgment upon those reach- 
ing the legislature from other sources. I 
admit the difficulty of doing this; it may be 
worth considering, 

The program assigns as the topic for this 
hour, “The defects in the Illinois library 
law.” A diagnosis generally implies a pre- 
scription. I therefore feel at liberty to offer 
the following: 

1. That the State Library Commission be 
enlarged to seven members by the addition 
to the present board of two librarians from 
prominent libraries, and two citizens-at-large. 
I think this would tend to extend and in- 
crease the influence of the commission 
throughout the state, and it would give a 
more effective force for the work of the 
commission. 

2. That the state librarian be appointed 
by the library commission, as in other states. 

3. That greater publicity be given to the 
proceedings of this commission and those of 
the Library Extension Commission by the 
circulation of reports from time to time 
upon the general library conditions in the 
state and elsewhere. 

4. That the statute relating to libraries 
approved March 7, 1872, with the amend- 
ments thereto, be codified and rewritten, with 
such further additions and changes as may 
seem approved by the latest experience in 
this and other states 

5. That the president of this association 
appoint a committee of blank members, who 
shall draft a bill for a new law relating to 
libraries in accordance with the preceding 
articles, and who shall report at the next 
annual meeting of this association 

A committee of seven was appointed, 
three from the I. L, A., three from the trus- 
tees’ section, together with the president of 
the trustees’ section, to consider the recom- 
mendations in Mr. Greeley’s paper and other 
defects in the Illinois library laws, and to 
report to the I. L. A. at the annual meeting 
in 1912. 

On Friday morning the election of officers 
resulted as follows: 

President, Mr. J. C. M. Hanson, Chicago; 
vice-president, Mrs. Rena M. Barickman, 
Joliet; secretary, Mr. F. K. W. Drury, Ur- 
treasurer, Miss Minnie A. Dill, De- 
Members of the council, terms to 
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€Xj i4 Lyon Woodruff, East St 
Louis: Miss Harriet Lane, Freeport 
apers prese ted 

On Wednesday afternoon the first paper, 
entitled “Books for self-culture,” read by 
Edward D. Tweedell, John Crerar Library, 


Chicago. The speaker said he would prefer 
the topic to have read “Books for sel f-de- 


velopment” or “Self-education.” He quoted 
Hamilton W. Mabie from his “Books and 
culture.” that “Culture is never quantity, tt 
is always quality of knowledge; it is never 


an extension from without, it is always an 
enlargement of ourselves by development 
from within; it is never a result of accumu- 
lation, it is always a result of growth.” 

[he second paper was by Miss Ange V. 
Milner. of Normal, entitled “Book problems: 
(a) The best encyclopaedia. (b) What shall 
we do with hook agents?” 

For the encyclopaedias, Miss Milner spoke 
of five: The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th 
edition: complete, deep, ponderous, scho! 
ly, ranking with the great German encyclo 
paedias; not of use for high schools and 
popular works. 

New International; evenly balanced, with 
signed articles and good bibliographies 

Encyclopaedia Americana; not so well bal- 
anced, stronger on North American subjects, 
science and biography. Either is good for 
popular, high school, and family use 

Encyclopedia, with its ingemous 
loose-leaf system, keeping it up to date, and 
having many valuable features 

Appleton’s New Practical Cyclopedia, ad- 


ar 


vertised as a “high-class cyclopedia at a 
low-class price.” Articles are clear and con- 
cise, but with no bibliographies; good for 
quick reference. 

For annuals there are: The New Inter- 
national at $5, the American Year Book at 


$3.50, Statesman’s Year Book at $3. World 


Almanac at 60 cents, and Chicago News 
Almanac at 40 cents 
The third paper was presented by Miss 


Pearl I. Field of the Chicago Public Library, 
on “Extending a branch system.” 


She told of the problem in Chicago; how 


two vears ago there were many delivery sta- 
tions and only one branch library ‘Since 
then rz new branches have been established. 

The extensions of the main library have 
been classified into three groups 

1. Th irculating branch t irate 
buildings 

2 The store branches evolved from the 
old delivery stat 

2 he par est b h it fr re 
ati tr 

Another pl f th wrk is the library 
located in a s house 1 kind of tra el 
ling librar 

Thursd till in 
from 1:30 til t oO 
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P ms of small libraries” attracted and 
ttenti the large group of 
it inder the skillful leadership of Miss 
\ \hern, of Chicago. The problem of 
tion occupied first place aids were 
such as the A. L. A. book-list, the 
Ne York State Library Bulletin on best 
wn the Worcester and Washington hi 
brary lists Public documents received at 
tention, as well as juvenile fiction. The 
ind table was well sustained and its value 

iy in personal attendance 
at 3 o'clock Prof. James 
Fleming Hosi of the Teachers College, 
Chicago Normal School, prese ted his briet 


for the teachers entitled “What teachers ex 
pect of the library.” 


Mr. Hosic divided his subject into two 
heads: “How the teachers might be helped 
to help themselves,” and “How they might 


be helped to help the pupils.” 


Mr. Hosic declared that the greatest prob 
lem before the teacher was to keep alive, 
by inspiration and energy, his magnetism and 
class-room spirit. This demands recreation 


it may be by walking, by listening to music 
but one of the best forms of recreation 1 
the reading of a good book, which is en 
joyed simply because it tends toward resting 


the tired pedagog. Librarians should think 
of tired teachers when they prepare their 
lists. 


Another great need is culture. Teachers 
should know books; librarians should supply 
books for the guidance of teachers, and not 
alone the books that they demand 

Another need of the teacher is for general 
information, A complaint commonly made 
is that class-room work brings the teachers 
to a lower level, makes them “bossy,” and 
supplies them with no information outside 
of the subject they are teaching Libra 
rians can help the teachers along these thre 
lines 
In helping the teachers to help the pupt! 
the librarian can get material for moder 
methods of teaching, select the 
and can urge that others be prepared 
text-books are too mature and shoot overt 
the heads of the immature minds | 
teacher today gets the pupils to present t 


can 


ubject nd no longer sticks to tl text 
i} lhe librarian must aid in providing 
the naterial needed to which to refet the 
Outside of the school, the pupil ha d 
f voluntary readings, and he iaturally turn 
to th te { her ToT advice lhe tea het riust 
recommend and the librarian must provid 
1 together they must fi rd the ks th 
pupils ought to like and make them hil 
then d together they must find the tan 
rds which to determine the general 
| f pupils 
| lusion. the following practical sug 
t re d 
Let the 1 ' r the teacher wh 


q 
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the library can do and keep urging and 
pressing it upon the teacher. 

2. Forget the technique of library economy 
and the things learned in school, but adapt 
them to the conditions under which the li- 
brarian is working. 

3. Enlist the services of the teachers in all 
ways. 

4. Exercise discrimination in selecting edi- 
tions of children’s books. 

5. Do not duplicate activities, as, for ex- 
ample, story-telling. 

Complementing this address, and present- 
ing the other side, Miss Anna F. Hoover, 
of Galesburg, read a paper entitled, “What 
the library expects of the teachers.” 

Coéperation is expected in two ways: 
Outside the library, ie. from the class 
room; and in the library itself. 

The teacher must be a lover of books and 
instill into her pupils a proper regard for 
the care and use of a book 

The teacher, also, is expected to be ac- 
quainted with the best literature and to give 
the child a taste and appreciation for good 
books and to instruct in a knowledge of 
authors and book titles. 

The teacher may also prepare lists of good 
books and recommend them for reading; as, 
for example, recommending certain historical 
novels in connection with the history lesson 

In this coOperation the teacher is expected 
to be a library patron herself and acquaint- 
ed with its rules, its tools, its resources, its 
limitations. And among the first things the 
librarian expects is reasonableness in fe- 
quests. Yet the selfish view is too often 
taken by the teacher and the college pro- 
fessor. 

Another thing expected is consideration. 
If a book must be purchased, at least the 
library should be notified long enough ahead 
to have it purchased and ready for circula- 
tion. An early request shows forethought 
and consideration 

Again, in the matter of reference work, 
has not the librarian a right to expect that 
the teacher will find out first what the li- 
brary has, and furnish the pupils with a 
reference list? Or, failing to do this, at 
least notify the librarian definitely in ample 
time to be prepared for the entire class? 

The thoughtless teacher we have with us 
alway, who will draw out all the books in 
the library and then send the pupils to look 
up that subject in the very same books. 

The public evening address before the as- 
sociation was given by Mr. J. I. Wyer, Jr., 
director of the New York State Library 
and representative and ex-president of the 
American Library Association. His subject 
vas “What Americans read.” 

By every one this was declared to be a 
most successful meeting. It was important 
in the advance steps taken, especially in the 
formation of a Trustees’ section and in the 
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legislative committee appointed to recommend 
the betterment of Illinois library laws. 
F. K. W. Drury, Secretary 
INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

With a representation from all parts of the 
state, the Indiana Library Association held 
its 20th annual meeting in the Board of 
Trade Building at Indianapolis, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, Nov. 7 and & 

The first session opened on Tuesday after- 
100n with a word of welcome by Mr. Joseph 
McGowan, president of the Indianapolis Pub- 
lic Library Board. Following this was an 
address by the president, Miss Browning. 
She spoke of the notable library meetings of 
the year and of the value of library meetings, 
stating that the real value is measured by the 
spirit in which we come to the meetings and 
the use we make of the benefits received. 

The members of the Association were 
pleased to have with them Dr. Hosmer, a 
personal friend of the late Mr. Frederick M. 
Crunden, who gave a word of appreciation of 
the life and work of one who was widely 
recognized as being in the front rank of the 
library profession. Dr. Hosmer spoke of the 
remarkable executive ability of Mr. Crunden, 
of his scholarly attainments, and of his great 
work as librarian of the St. Louis Public 
Library. 

The report of the committee qn qualifica 
tions af librarians was given by the chairman, 
Mr. Louis J. Bailey. The purpose of the re 
port was to present in as concise and conve 
nient form as possible a schedule of qualifi 
cations for library work which would be of 
service to library boards and to librarian: 
throughout the state. The report specified 
certain qualifications which it is reasonable to 
expect should be possessed by persons receiv 
ing certain salaries. It was accepted by the 
Association and the committee authorized to 
make a future report in conjunction with a 
similar committee from the Trustees’ Asso- 
ciation. The report of the committee on li- 
brary training was given by the chairman, 
Miss Colerick. This report expressed in defi- 
nite terms the need of trained library work- 
ers, advocating whenever possible work in a 
well organized library before taking the 
training. 

A splendid library exhibit showing the work 
which is being done by the different libraries 
in the Indianapolis district, was prepared by 
Mr. Carl H. Milan. 

The College and reference round table, con 
ducted by Mr. Demarchus Brown, opened 
with a paper by Mr. William M. Hepburn on 
the “College library and the community.” 
Mr. Hepburn said that while the first duty 
of the college library is to its own constit 
uency, yet it soon outgrows the active de 
mands of the faculty and students, and that 
the modern college or university is a dissem- 
inator of knowledge to the whole state. He 
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advocated inter-library loans; liberality in the 
giving of information: distribution of 
duplicates; and the offering of aid and en 
couragement to library movements in the 
state. He also advised the preparation and 
printing of useful indexes and made a plea 
for the publication of lists ef serials which 
libraries have 

Mr. Lindley pointed out the great oppor 
tunity afforded by the college library and the 
public library for conservation of interests 
and for coéperation. Miss Cleland, in an en 
tertaining paper on “What experience is best 
prior to referene * advised a a 
tion of cataloging and reference work, stat- 
ing that the cataloger should come in direct 
contact with the public. Mr. Cunningham, 1 
a paper on Yepartmental libraries,” com 
pared the departmental library of olden days 
to the modern departmental library 

At the close of the afternoon session a 
lightful tea was served in th ference fT 
of the State Library by the 
staff and the Public Library Commission 

The evening opened 
interesting paper by Mr. R. W 


tree 


ork,” ad combi 


de 


Sta 


te Librat 


session with a mos 


| limelick, of 


the Indianapolis public schools, on “What the 

library may do for the school.” Mr Himelick 
ther 
nere is a 


said that we ought not to feel that 
division between the library and the school: 


that the library is a continuation school; to 
show the child how to get information trom 
the printed page is the vital point. To culti- 


vate right habits of reading in the formative 
stage is the great problem of the library 

Miss Ahern in her talk on “What the 
brary expects from the school,” emphasized 
the necessity for codperation between the 
school and the library, the library thus be- 
coming a continuation school. Detailed ex- 
planation of methods used in the work 
the schools was ¢ Swain, 
Colerick and Miss Weimar 

The Wednesday mornin: 
voted to a business meeting, at vhicl 
constitution and by-laws was adopted by 
Association foll Mcers were 
elected for the coming year: president, Mr 
Demarchus C. Prown, state libr rian: vice 
president, Miss Nannie W. Jayne, librarian, 
Public Library, Alexandria: secretary, Miss 
Lois Johnstone, librarian Franklin College 
Library; treasurer, Miss Orpha Maud Peters, 
assistant librarian, Gary Af 
ter the business meeting guests were 
taken by automobile to v1 ch libra 
ries of Indianapolis 

Toint sessions with the Indiana Librarv 
Trustees’ Association were held on Wednesday 
and evening. The afternoon 


afternoon 
cion was given over to tw und tables 


\W ith 


Miss 


iven by Mrs 


session 
time a 
the 
tty 


cer 


Public Librarv 
the 
it the brat 


ses 


one 


on Library extension, the other on Library 
work with children The round table on 
library extension, conducted by Miss Nannie 
W. Tavne. was opened by Miss Mary N 


Baker, who told of the extension work done 
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by the Elwood Public Lit ugh the 
branch at Frankton, by pla books in all 
the schools in the towns monthly 
meetings of the teachers held at the hbrary, 
and by coming in personal tact with the 
people of the township. M ttie Clark 
and Mrs. Ella R. Heatwole, although not able 
to be present, sent their papers explaining 
work done by their respective libraries along 
the line of library exten M (srace 
Horn and Miss Gertrude \| n told of 
the work done through the hools at Hart 
ford City and at Spencer. Successful result 
have been obtained at Ter t through 
the establishment of deposit stat in the 
city schools, both parochial and public, as was 
stated by Mrs. Hughes 
Extension work through branch hl 
was discussed by Mr. Louis J. Bailey, who 
emphasized the fact that the problem ts to 
reach the whole public that sup] he | 
brary; that the books must be tak 
people, and that the only way to reach them 
is by establishing branches and deposit st 
tions in various parts of the city 
The round table on Library rk th 
dren, corducted by Miss Anne D Swezey 
ned paper on the “History of 
libra ork with children.” by Miss Helet 
Calhoun. Miss Calhoun stated the chief ob 
t f children’s work and mentioned the 
tivities embraced by the Children’s depart 
ment Am yr these ere the storv hour and 
lub rk th children, which were brought 
ut more specifically by Mi Webb, chil 
dren’s librarian of the Fort Wayne Public 
Library, and Miss Williams, of the Public 
Library Commission Som: f the chief 
points brought out by Miss Webb were: Be 
cure the need for a story hour exists; Have 
a definite plan in view; Do not duplicate 
what is already being done we Il by me other 
institution. In the absence of Miss Williams, 


Miss Carrie E. Scott read her paper on 
“Club work with children.” This was a most 
interesting and instructive p: Mi 
Williams’ experience with 2 bovs’ club in the 
Cincinnati Public Library The Boy 
At the joint session on Wednesday night 
Mr. George B. Utley, secretary of the A. L 
A. gave an address on the “Legal and moral 
requirements, restrictions and ileges of a 
member of a library board.” Utley said 
in part: “The attitude of the board of trus 
tees affects the community more than 
other one thing. There three ki 
trustees: those verestimate the 


iv Scout: 


pri 
Mr 


any 


ic of 


ar 


duties 


of the trustee, those who are indifferent, and 
the real articl the one who ts intensely tn 
terested A trustee should wot be an expert 
in library economy While it desirable 


and appreciator of hooks, 
kman: he should 

taff and he a 
He should, ho 


e state law m 


that he he a reader 
he does not have to be a ho 
not spy on the librarian’ 
watchdog over the library 


ever, be familiar with tl der 
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which the library operates; he should be a 
has made a success of his own 
business; he should educate the city ffi 
cials to the value of the library; he should 
have the proper understanding of economy, 
realizing that economy is not spending little 
hut spending wisely; he should have the abil- 
ity to select a librarian, and if the wrong per- 
son is employed, he should remember that | 
is in charge of the community’s welfare and 
let nothing deter him from doing his duty.” 
The round table on the business side of 
library administration was participated in by 
many trustees and librarians who discussed 
many things of interest. General approval 
of from two weeks to a month’s vacation for 
librarians, Sunday opening of the library, the 
sending of delegates to library meetings, and 
the attendance of the librarian at board meet- 
ings was manifested 
Orpua Perers, Secretary. 


il who 


IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


22d annual meeting of the Iowa Li- 
\ssociation was held in Mason City, 
October 10-12. The registered attendance 
was Ot: of these 17 were trustees, 68 libra- 
rians and others interested in library work. 
At the first session, held on Tuesday after- 
noon, the association was welcomed by Hon 
F. M. Norris, mayor of Mason City, and 
Miss Addie S. Barton, president of the 
Library Board. Mr, Malcom G, Wyer, presi- 
dent of the association, responded to these 
greetings and then gave an address on the 
“Reading habit.” This is the age of read- 
ing, but not of literature. Printed material 
has become of such easy access that people 
read whatever is placed before them with 
little or no regard to merit. An appreciation 
of literature is a vital part of living and 
should be carefully fostered in the young. 
klementary schools should teach the mechan- 
ics of reading, and the library is the natural 
agency to continue this training. The funda- 
mental points for library work with chil- 
dren are to give more careful thought to the 
selection of the books, and to give due con- 
sideration of the personality, training, and 
special fitness of the children’s librarian. 
After the report of the secretary was read, 
the library commission report on extension 
work was given by Miss Alice S. Tyler. 
This has been an unusual year in the num- 
ber of changes in positions, and it is inter- 
esting to note the number of library school 
graduates who have come into the state dur- 
ing the past year. There are at present III 
\ report was given 


The 
brary 


libraries in 


of those under the commission form of gov- 
ernment and the effect of township extension 
those libraries that have availed them- 

es of the use of the township tax 
Rev. Otis Halbert Holmes gave a whole- 


talk on “What the library ought to do 
should stand.” He believes 


hat it 
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that the library should be made the social 
and recreative centre of the community. The 
cry for amusement should be met by having 
the rooms of the library open and more 
freely used for recreative purposes. The age 
of the stereopticon is at hand, and every 
library should have a stereopticon machine 
and arrange for illustrated talks on travel, 
inventions, art, science, etc. Debating clubs 
should be invited to hold their meetings in 
the lecture-room. The library is a civilizing 
force, the librarian should be an active 
propagandist. 


Greetings from the New York Library As 
sociation were extended by Mr. James I 
Wyer, whose presence at this meeting was 
greatly appreciated, 

A reunion of the Iowa Summer Schoo! 
Library School students was held in the li 
brary auditorium directly after the close of 
the session. 

The evening meeting was held in the Bap- 
tist Church, Miss Alice S. Tyler presiding 
After some delightful music given by local 
talent, Mr. James I. Wyer, Jr., director of 
the New York State Library and ex-presi- 
dent of the A. L. A., gave a very interesting 
address on “What Americans read.” Mr. 
Wyer has gathered his statistics from au- 
thorities, and the conclusions drawn are of 
much interest to librarians. He showed 
that most reading is of an ephemeral nature 
and done outside of the influence of the 
library The magazines, newspapers, and 
books having the largest circulation and 
sale are almost entirely unknown to book- 
men and librarians. The influence of the 
reading of today does not depend on the 
number, but on the literary standard of 
readers. Mr. Wyer takes an optimistic view 
of the future and believes that libraries will 
guide the reading of the public 

On Wednesday morning two round tables 
were held, one on “The college and reference 
libraries” and the other on “Work with chi! 
Miss Helen M. Lee had charge of 
the reference section, and the following top- 
ics were discussed: “The new Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” Miss Rae Stockham, Drake 
University; “Some useful documents,” Miss 
Alice Marple, Iowa Historical Department: 
“Reference books of special value,” Mr. L 
L. Dickerson, Grinnell College: Miss S. M 
Aikin, Parsons College; Miss Vina F. Clark, 
Iowa State College; Miss Mary Dunham, 
State Teachers College, and others 

The round table for children’s work was it 
charge of Miss Elizabeth Lilly, of Burlington 
The general topics were: “Recent fiction for 
children under high-school age,” and “Ref 
erence books in the children’s room.” Miss 
Lilly talked on “Is the distinction between 
stories for boys and stories for girls neces 
sary? If so, at how early an age?” The 
distinction is made by the boys and girls at 
about the fifth grade, or at the age of ten 
and the demand comes to the librarian at 


and 


dren.” 


that time. Real literature interests both boys 
and girls, and it is much better for the 
librarian to igi any distinction of sex 
and try to get all children interested in the 
best books. 

Miss Grace Yerington, Waterloo, gave 
an evaluation of five recent stories for 
children between eight and 10 years of age: 


ore 


M. A. Taggart, “Nut Brown Joan”; G W 
Rankin, “Adopting of Rosa Marie”; F. W. 
Wheeler, “Boy of the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey”; Finnemore, “The wolf patrol”; and 
M. W. Morley, “Donkey John, of Toy Val- 
ley.” 

Miss Ethelwyn Manning, Cedar Rapids, 


evaluated five recent stories for children be- 
tween 10 and 12 years of age: Captain P. B. 
Malone, “Winning his way to West Point” ; 
John Masefield, “Martin Hyde”; E, Elliot, 
“Patricia”: A. C. Haines, “Cock-a-doodle 
Hill” and “The luck of Dudley Grahams.” 

Miss Edna Lyman spoke “Is the use of 
mediocre books as a stepping-stone to bet- 
ter reading justified, and can libraries afford 
the experiment?” It is much better to begin 
with real art, even in simple form, and edu- 
cate by association with greatness Com- 
monplaceness never holds for more than the 
moment 

Recent reference books were discussed in- 
formally by several librarians. Mr M. G. 
Wyer recommended Iton’s Cycl ypedia as he- 
ing the very | people Red 
way’s Geographical R gotten out by 
Scribner's, and Winslow's Geographical 
ublished by Heath ym- 


vest for young 
aewts, 
Readers, 1 were rec 
mended 

The Wednesday afternoon program opened 
with reports of the chairman of the dis- 
trict meetings The general theme of the 
afternoon was “Township library extension.” 
Prof. P. G. Holden, superintendent depart- 
ment of agricultural extension, Iowa State 
College, was the first speaker, and his ad- 
dress was full of information and inspira- 
tion. The time has come for a library cam- 
paign in rural communities, and the exten- 
sion department of the Iowa State College 
is willing to take a hand in this work. 

Mrs. Alfred Loranz, of Clarinda, told of 
what had been accomplished there in ex- 
tending the library in the adjacent town- 
ships and of the necessity of a revision of 
the state law so that the tax can be levied 
for a longer period than one year 

Miss Flora Milligan gave a talk on the 
work of the Tipton Library. All schools in 
the township have been visited and branches 
established in 14. A library booth at the 
county fair did much toward arousing the 
interest of the farmers in getting books into 
their homes 
Mr. James I. Wyer, Jr., told of the work 
in this direction done in New York state, 
where the county is used as the unit instead 
of the township 
Following the afternoon session, a delight- 
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ful automobile ride was given the members 
of the association through the courtesy of 
the Mason City Commercial Club 

fhe reception of the Mason City library 
board to the association was held in the 
Elks’ Hall on Wednesday evening. The very 


pleasant social side of the occasion was 
added to by music and recitations by local 
talent. Refreshments were served 

In order to allow the members of the 


association to leave on the afternoon trains, 
the Thursday morning and afternoon pro- 
After the business 


grams were combined 

session the election of officers was held, re 
sulting as follows President, Grace D 
Rose, Davenport Public Library; first vice 
president, Helen M. Lee, State Library 
Des Moines second vice-president \d 
du S Barton, trustee Mason City 
Library; secretary ] L Dickerso 


treasurer, N. R 


Grinnell College, Grinnell 
Parvin. Masonic Library, Cedar Rapids 
registrar, Sarah Palmer, Red Oak Public Li 
brary; honorary president, W. P Payne 
trustee Nevada Public Library 

A resolution was adopted in regard to 
affiliation of state associations with A Re ee 

In a paper on “Our opportunities to inter 
est young folks in better things,” Dr. Cora 
Williams Choate, trustee of the Marshall 
town Public Library, gave a most interesting 


review of the work that 1s being done in 
their library fhe use of moving picture 
machines in public libraries was emphasized 


The local Y. M. C. A. works in conjunction 
with the library in Marshalltown in arrang 
ing for stereopticon lectures in the lecture- 
room of the library. The library is the head 
quarters for the Boy Scouts and the high 
school debating society \n experiment of 


circulating games on certain days has met 
with success. A Saturday afternoon club 
for girls has been organized and the time 
is spent in reading al ud, travel talks, and 


work with the hands 

This very suggestive talk was followed b 
a talk on interesting children in civic in 
provement by Miss Sabra L. Nason, of Ft 


Dodge. Her experiment was tried in the 
Iron Mountain (Mich.) Library. The chil 
dren were given seeds in return for work 


done in clearing up alleys and vacant lots 
The Junior civic league was a result 


Miss Pradley, a graduate of the Wisconsin 


School of Agriculture, explained a chart 
showing the work that is to be done in 


landscape gardening on the grounds sur 
rounding the Marshalltow: Public Library 

Miss Miriam Wharton, of Burlington, gave 
, most interesting talk on “The hbrary and 


the increase 1n 
subject 18 


citizen.” With 
manufacturing in Towa this 
that will have to be met in many of our 
libraries, and Miss Wharton gave some ex 
cellent uggestions for the work 

Iven the smallest libraries are now work 
schools in the effort to get the 


the foreign 


one 


ing with the 


oy 
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best books to the children and to cultivate 
the reading habit in the boys and girls. Miss 
Anna Tarr, Clinton, gave a very helpful talk 
on this subject. 

The meeting came to a close after an ad- 
dress by Miss Tyler, secretary Iowa Library 
Commission, on “The effect of commission 
plan of city government on public libraries.” 
As the law now stands, there is need of 
more attention being given to the control 
of educational agencies. Different interpre- 
tations have been put on the part of the 
law that relates to the appointment of library 
trustees, and due consideration should be 
given to this question by the libraries in 
those cities where there 1s a possibility of 
the commission plan of city government be- 
ing adopted. 

LittiANn B. ArNowp, Secretary. 
KANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The 11th annual meeting of the Kansas 
Library Association was held in the Public 
Library of Parsons, October 26 and 27. 
There was a ‘total attendance of 47 library 
people, 38 of whom were librarians and as- 
sistants, and nine trustees. As Parsous is 
not far from the Missouri and Oklahoma 
boundary lines, invitations had been sent to 
the neighboring librarians in those states, in 
response to which one Missouri and three 
Oklahoma library workers favored us with 
their presence. It was one of the best meet- 
ings of the association, both as regards 
attendance and enthusiasm, and much credit 
is due to the able management of the local 
librarian, Mrs, Belle Curry. 

On Wednesday evening, the 25th, a very 
enjoyable reception and musicale was given 
at the home of Dr. E. H. Boardman, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the Par- 
sons Public Library. 

The regular sessions opened on Thursday 
morning with the address of the president, 
Mrs. Sara Judd Greenman, of Kansas City. 
Mrs. Greenman spoke feelingly of the loss 
to the association caused by the death of 
Miss Zu Adams, of the State Historical 
Society, one of the pioneer members and a 
past president of the association. The im- 
portance of affiliation with the A, L. A. and 
a campaign for a larger membership in the 
State association were especially emphasized 
in the address. 

The reports of the treasurer, Mrs, Theresa 
G. Randolph, of Pittsburg, and of the sec- 
retary, Mr. Julius Lucht, ot Leavenworth, 
were read, accepted, and ordered filed. 

The chairman of the Committee on library 
legislation, Mr. Lucht, then told the story 
of a short but vigorous campaign last winter 
in behalf of a public libraries commission 
and the defeat of the bill in the legislature. 
The committee urged the renewal of agi- 
tation for a library organizer as an adjunct 
to the existing travelling libraries commis- 
sion (as in 1907 and 1909), or, if that did 
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not seem to promise success, for a separate 
commission for organizing purposes. 

The two-minute reports from new libra- 
ries was interpreted to mean reports from 
new librarians as well, both those new to 
the work and new to the profession, and 
the interesting fact was revealed that 20 
of those present had never before attended 
a state library meeting. In this connection, 
the new librarian of the State College at 
Manhattan, Mr. Arthur B. Smith, was called 
upon for an account of the new California 
county libraries. Mr. Smith was for a num- 
ber of years connected with the library of 
the University of California. 

Mr. Willis H. Kerr, until recently librarian 
of Westminster College at Fulton, Mo., and 
now librarian of the Normal School at Em- 
poria, then gave an excellent paper on “Psy- 
chology for librarians,” which many of those 
present hoped to see in print, thus insuring 
for it a larger audience. 

The afternoon session opened with a brief 
report of the last A. L. A. meeting. ‘This 
had to be given by the secretary, who hap- 
pened to be the only Kansan at Pasadena. 


Mr. A. L. Pinet, superintendent of the 
Parsons schools, followed with a vigorous 
paper on the library reading of children 


Mr. Pinet presented statistics furnished him 
by a number of the public libraries of the 
state, and from these he conciuded that both 
the reading of high school pupils and of 
the younger children was too largely fiction, 
and poor fiction at that. Miss Mary L. 
Barlow, of Fort Scott, led the discussion 
ot Mr. Pinet’s paper in an able manner, and 
although she admitted that the quality 
of children’s reading could be greatly im- 
proved, she disagreed heartily with the paper 
in many particulars, This was also the opin- 
ion of the other librarians who joined in 
what proved to be the most animated dis- 
cussion of the meetings. 

For the first time at a K. L. A. gathering, 
a separate round table was held for college 
and reference librarians, of whom eight were 
present. Mrs. Olive M. Wood, of Baker 
University, led in the discussion of the sub- 
ject, “The encouragement of general read- 
ing in college libraries.” 

The round table for public librarians was 
presided over by Mr. J. L. King, librarian 
of the State Library, and various subjects 
were discussed. The only regret about these 
sectional meetings was that, owing to the 
long discussion of Mr. Pinet’s paper, which 
preceded, full time could not be given to 
them. 

The evening exercises opened with a se- 
lection by the Parsons string quartette, after 
which the president introduced Dean Olin 

li the University of Kansas, who 
delighted a goodly company of townspeople 
and the visiting hbrary folk with a scholarly 
address “Philosophy and some other 
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[he Friday morning session was opened 
with a question box, 
lightfully informal way by Miss Carrie M 
Watson, librarian of the University of Kan 
sas. and this was followed by 10 brief and 
interesting talks on recent books. 

The questionnaire of the A. L.A 
tee on the relation of the A. L. A. to 
associations was read and discussed, and 
was voted “that the K. L. A. desires affilia 
tion and is willing to affiliate on such a per 
capita assessment and other conditions as 
may be mutually agreed upon by represen 
tatives of 


a 
conducted m ae «at 


Commit 
State 
ft 


of the state associations and the A 
L. A. Committee on affiliation of 


Officers for the coming year were elected 
as follows: President, Mrs Nellie G. Beat 
ty, Lawrence; vice-presidents, Mrs Belle 


Mrs. Olive M. Wood, Bald- 
Ranney, Arkansas City; 
Leavenworth; treas 
Pittsburg ; 


Curry, Parsons; 
win; Mrs. A. B 
secretary, Julius Lucht, 
urer: Mrs. Theresa G. Randolph, 


member-at-large, Mr. Arthur B. Smith, 
Manhattan 
On Friday afternoon the automobiles of 


a number of Parsons citizens were waiting 
in front of the library building to take the 
for a sight-seeing trip through the 
which those 


visitors 
city and its vicinity, a courtesy 


who were fortunate to remain after the 
close of the regular meetings appreciated 
greatly 


Adjourned to meet in Manhattan the au- 
tumn of 1912 Junius Lucnt, Secretary. 
KEYSTONE STATI LIBRARY 

The 11th annual meeting of the Keystone 
State Library Association was held at the 
Saegertown Inn, Saegertown, October 19-21, 
ig1t, with the good attendance of 65 per- 
sons registered from 34 libraries 

called to order by 


ISSOCIATION 


The first session was 
the president of the association, Mr. Robert 
P. Bliss, on Thursday at 3:15 p.m In the 


absence of the secretary, upon the motion of 
Mr. Stevens, of Home stead, Miss Florence 
A. Watts. of Wilkes-Barre, was appointed 
secretary pro tem, The re ading of the min- 
utes of the last meeting was dispensed with, 
as they had been published in substance in 
Library Notes 

The president took as th subject of 
his address the history of the development 
of the library movement in the state as being 
appropriate to the occasion, which marked 
the end of the roth year of the 
of the association After giving historical 
and geographical reasons for the lack of 
unity of state spirit in Pennsylvania, which 
had hindered for years the progress of li 
brary development, Mr. Bliss traced the his 
tory of the library movement 1n the state 
from the time of the opening of the first 
circulating library in the country 1 Phila- 
delphia down to the present, when there are 
in the state 120 free libraries Many school 
and subscription libraries make the total 


existence 


The 


ostly supported by subs tiot first 
free hbrary was tour ded by the Society of 
Friends in 1742. A Tresume ot library legis 
lati fr t the resent time was 
give! followed by a brief history of the 
Pennsvivania Library Club a d the Keystone 
State Library Associatio: he address was 
closed by a plea for at reased member 
ship in the associati giving as the ideal 
every library worket and trustee enrolled as 
nembers of the associat 

Mr. Henry F. Marx, of the Public Li 
brary of Easton, presented r o1 Ihe 


a pape! 
standardizing of library reports \fter out 
lining the the American Library 
Association through its « mittees in bring 
ing about more unitorm methods in the re 
porting of library statistics, Mr. Marx spoke 
of the various means ol uggling figures 
still employed by some librarians 0 order to 


work ot 


disguise that much-dre aded fiction per cent 
The “get-circulation-quick”  s hemes were 
also condemned, the speaker de laring that 
so long as a library's efficiency 1s represent d 
by its total circulation, fiction readers must 


It is time that the fiction per 
Let us either circulate fie 
and then stop apolo 


be catered to 

cent. mania dic 
tion or not circulate it, 
pologize for 


gizing for it. Why should we 
it? Much of the best fiction ts better for 
ritten 


readers than many dramas, cart lessly w 


bool of travel, or gossipy mors that we 
like to circulate because they co as 
fiction Mr. Marx declared that there at 
etter ways of indicating the measure of a 
library's service than by presenting total 
irculation figures Librarians do not keep 
up with the modern methods of the busi 
ness man, who can, at a glance, tell from 
various charts and maps the actual nd 
tions of his business at any time Let the 
librarian keep such charts that he may kt 
the radius of the influence of his library 
that he may be able to determine the s¢ 
tion of th “city not reached by the hibrary 
and know where to direct his special effort 


Reports should he uniform in more iten s thar 


those of circulation. The daily and monthly 
report blanks issued to libraries by many 
commissions are a strong factor in securing 
a uniform standard The paper was fol 
lowed by remarks by the president at d Mr 
lohn Thomson, of Philadelphia Mr. Bliss 
asked for an expression of opinion as to the 
advisability of the Per svilvania commis 
sion furnishing blanks for uniform reports 


Homest ad, and Mr. \ right 
| the subject 


Spoke on 


Mr. Stevens, of 
of Du yuesne, 


lhe report of the treasurer was read, and 
upon motion of Mr Lamb, of Bra Idock, 
it was voted that it be r ived filed 
ind that an auditing committee he anpointed 
by the president Mr. Lami and M Sher 
at ver ned a wiiting 
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A communication from the committee of 
the American Library Association on Co- 
Operation between the A. L. A. and state 
associations was read by the president. Mr. 
Marx moved that the matter be referred to 
a committee of three to be appointed by the 
chair, this committee to present its report 
at the Saturday morning session, The presi- 
dent appointed as this committee Mr. Wright, 
of Duquesne; Mr. O. R. Howard Thomson, 
of Williamsport, and Miss Weiss, of War- 
ren. He also announced the following nomi- 
nating committee: Mr. Marx, of Easton; 
Miss Williams, of Corry, and Miss Mac- 
Donald, of Harrisburg. 

After the announcement of the evening’s 
reception the session was declared adjourned. 

The Friday morning session was called to 
order by Mr. Bliss, who introduced Mrs. 
Flmendorf and spoke of the pleasure of the 
association in having her as a guest. 

Mrs. Elmendorf read a very delightful pa- 
per entitled “Joy reading.” She carried out 
the comparison of the growth of the Ameri- 
can public library with that of the Republic 
of the United States, showing that the min- 
gling of the different elements at birth, and 
the struggles of growth had gone into the 
strengthening of each body. She emphasized 
the value of the codperation of the library 
with the schools, that while both aid man 
in his struggle for daily bread by furnishing 
books for useful information, the library is 
the one place where each person can make 
his own choice and can read purely for the 
joy of reading. The library can encourage 
this one thing which no other institution is 
able to do, and “things done by choice bring 
joy.” This encouraging of “joy reading” 
is one of the greatest and at present some- 
what neglected opportunities of the libra- 
rian The library is to aid in an under- 
standing of life, and in the pursuit of hap- 
piness im some of its joy-giving elements, 
and joy is a thing of the spirit, not of the 
body. 

The general topic for the session, “Library 
work and the young people,” was taken up 
by Mr. Runkle, of State College, who read a 
paper on the “Psychology of reading.” He 
discussed the growth and value of the three 
Stages of reading through which each person 
must pass, First, the mechanical learning in 
childhood of symbols for thought, the form 
of the page, the practice of the eye in pass- 
ing from one line to another, all of which in 
time become a reflex habit. He spoke here 
of the constant strain on the eye in our 
modern methods of education, the dominance 
being given to visual impressions rather than 
to aural, and urged the duty of sight-saving 
upon the thought of the librarian, recom- 
mending story-telling as a corrective to eye- 
strain. The second stage in the reading 
process comes between the ages of 12 and 20 
years, the adolescent period during which the 
young mind is eager for new impressions 
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and avoracious in its desire for mental stimu- 
lant. Girls read a great amount of fiction: 
boys, adventure and history; all of it, read- 
ing without a definite purpose, fitful reading, 
making a special need for training and su- 
pervision. The third period is one of vica 
rious reading, an intelligent bringing of 
books and experience together, making defi- 
nite use of opportunities for self-education 
offered by lecture-room, laboratory, and li- 
brary through the systematic aid of teachers 
and librarians. 

Miss Grace Endicott, of the Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh, read a paper on “What 
makes a juvenile book mediocre?’ The 
harmful book presents evil in such a way 
as to lead the child into wrong-doing by 
failing to draw the line sharply between right 
and wrong in such books as “Jack Harka- 
way’s Schooldays” and “Pinkey Perkins”; 
those which give him false ideas as to values 
and relations in life, as the Alger book, 
where the emphasis is laid on luck, and the 
humorous book of a low type. The mediocre 
book, belonging to a larger class than the 
harmful one, judged as to content and form. 
fails to reach the standard if it fails to fulfill 
the educational and cultural, as well as 
pleasure-giving, purpose of the book to the 
child. Books mediocre as to style, yet con- 
taining some worth as to moral value of its 
ccntents, might be called usable mediocre 
hooks, such as the Henty books, “Toby 
Tyler,” and “Dotty Dimple.” Other books, 
mediocre as to subject matter yet possessing 
some merit as to form expression, are Mrs 
Burnett's “Barty Crusoe and his man Satur- 
day,” Barbour’s “Four in camp,” and the 
“Betty Wales Series.” Books weak in both 
matter and form are such series as the “Mo- 
tor Boys” and “Dorothy Dainty.” 

Mr. Bliss started the discussion by request- 
ing information as to use by different libra- 
ries of these books, asking advice, also, as 
to selection for the libraries sent out by the 
commission. 

Mr. Lamb, of Braddock, was in favor of 
the mediocre book for children of certain 
ages, as being merely stepping-stones in 
their growth. Mrs. Elmendorf, Miss Patter- 
son, and Mr. Wright urged the use of the 
large class of books, not classic but good 
in both form and material 

Miss Marie H, Milliken, of the Cleveland 
Public Library, spoke on “Reading clubs and 
circles,” taking the definitely organized club 
as the basis for her discussion. The general 
aim is to develop better citizens through 
more intelligent reading, while the minor 
aims are the strengthening of the library as 
a centre for social and civic work, and the 
meeting of some problem in discipline, or 
the development of some special interest 
shown by the children. Age, sex, and na- 
tionality are to be considered in starting 
clubs, but definite forms of organization, in- 
sistence upon parliamentary rule, and self 
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government are great helps in maintaining 
them. For boys, debating and current events, 
biography and history clubs are most popu 
lar; for girls, travel clubs, with emphasis 
on the legend and art of a country. Hobby 
clubs on stamps, history of painting, natural 
history, etc., are often successful 

The Friday afternoon session was given 
to the educational section, and was attended 
mainly by the librarians of the normal 
Prof. O. H. Bakeless, of Blooms- 
burg, read a paper, “What are normal schools 
doing im traiming their students in library 
He said that the normal schools 


schools 


work ?” 
are at present virgin soil for efforts in train- 
ing the teachers in the great science and art 
of caring for books and using them, and in 
helping others to use and love them. He 
quoted from Mr. John Dewey's “School and 
society,” in which he urges the socializing 
of the schools, the codperation of the differ- 
ent systems of education now in existence; 
he finally places the library in the centre of 
the entire system of man’s development, for 
the library is an intellectual toolhouse. Mr. 
Bakeless sent out in September a circular 
to the 13 libraries of the state normal 
schools asking certain questions as to na- 
ture and amount of work in library instruc- 
tion done in the normal schools. Replies 
varied greatly Eight librarians are from 
library schools, and all have had some train- 
ing or experience. From only one school 
did an outline study of library work come, 
as to classifying and selecting books, book 
numbers, binding, children’s books, etc. Stu- 
dents were here required to keep a note- 
book. Mr. Bakeless urged that time be 
found for this work, that the board of prin- 
cipals of the schools be led to a recognition 
of its value, that the association urge as a 
standard the pamphlet by Miss Baldwin, 
published in 1906 by the N. E. A., that the 
librarians of the schools be ready to take 
up the work as early as_ possible, and that 
the commission be asked to supervise the 
work, also explaining the special work as 
to travelling libraries, 

Discussion followed, and a committee of 
three — chairman, Miss McCarns— was re- 
quested to draw up resolutions to be present- 
ed to the K. S. L. A. for use in the State. 

The Friday evening session had for the 
general topic, “The town library and the 
rural population.” C. H. Lane, assistant in 
agricultural education, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, read a paper on the 
subject. “Conditions and needs of rural edu- 
cation.” illustrating at the close, with the 
aid of the stereopticon, the points discussed 
He spoke of the lack of the present-day 
country school in supplying the essentials 
for the education of the country boy and 
girl. The boy should know the principles 
of farming and of rural engineering, and 
the girl something of domestic economy and 
sanitation. Education for country _ life 
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sfactot enjoyable nd en- 
g desire for better roads, houses, 
rm hurches The improvement f the 
hool will be done by consolidating 
the smaller schools into larger more at 
tract ones, by improving tl teaching 
force, and by the enrichment the course 
of study, making it more closely related 
to the life of the farmer ntern slides 
shown showed outdoor lasses, les 
sons in seed germination, seed tests, soils, 
exhibits, etc, 

In the general discussion, Mr. Bliss de 
scribed several small libraries in Pennsyl 
vania located in country school and farm 
houses Miss Fox and Miss True spoke 
of the work as carried on in Foxburg, Mr 


Lane spoke of the lists, free and otherwise, 
which have been issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, and urged the possession by 
every librarian of Circular 64, and the ac 
quiring of the contents listed 

The Saturday morning session opened with 
a paper by Mr. O. R. Howard Thomson, 
of Williamsport, on “The library budget.” 
He said that librarians are, as a class 
in figures. He emphasized the need of pre 
senting to the library board the definite esti 
mate as to the cost and results \ greater 
divergency exists in library expenses than in 


1 
WCanK 


any other business, varying a cording to 
Bostwick, in his “American public library,” 
from $5000 to $25,000 per 100,000 volumes 
circulated. Mr. Thomson gave the follow 
ing estimates based on a library of 30,000 
volumes with a circulation of 100,000 vol 
umes: 

Lighting and heating $1300 

Salaries for six persons 5160 


Books, inc. $320 for magazines 2277 


Supplies 000 
$9737 
737 

Annual reports of libraries show an aver 


age expenditure of $1290 for libraries cir 
culating 100,000 volumes. 

Mr. Bliss questioned the basis for such 
an estimate upon the circulation, feeling that 
it should be per capita of populatior 

The discussion following was taken part 
in by Miss Donnelly, Miss Sherman, and 
Mr. Wright, on whose motion it was voted 


to have this published in Library 
Notes 

\ paper by Mr. R. B. Stone, Esq., 
dent of the board of trustees of the Car 
negie Library, Bradford, “Library legis 
lation,” was read by Mr. Wright In the 
brief history given of library legislation it 
was shown that not 


paper 


pre 


until the second half 
of the 1oth century was any legislative im 


petus given toward the establishment of 
town libraries open to the public Penn 
sylvania has been very slow in this matter; 
at present the law permits, not requires, 


: 
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cities, boroughs, and townships to establish 
and maintain public libraries. Now by the 
school code of 1911, public libraries are made 
a permissible adjunct of the common schoo! 
system; therefore, the initiative must come 
from the people. Quite independent of this 
legislation, a brilliant forward movement has 
been made under the direction of the State 
Library Commission, conducted in large part 
by the president of this association, The 
demand of the State Library Commission 
for comprehensive legislation may not be 
heeded this present legislature, but the day 
is near at hand when the institutions en- 
dowed or struggling into life will be brought 
into touch and harmony under a general 
law. 

Mr. Lamb, of Braddock, moved that this 
paper be published in the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, which motion was passed. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. 
Bliss spoke of the bill again to be pre- 
sented to the legislature codifying library 
legislation and making library taxation of 
one mill or fraction thereof required of 
boards of trustees He urged the special 
approval and definite assistance on the part 
of librarians in this matter as of vital im- 
portance in putting this bill through. 

The report of the auditing committee, 
showing the treasurer's report correct, was 
accepted and voted to be entered upon the 
minutes. It is as follows: 

The committee of the educational section 
offered the following resolution, which was 
passed and voted to be forwarded to the 
principals of the state normal schools: 

Resolved, That the board of Normal School prin- 
cipals be requested to plan to incorporate in the 
normal course a series of lessons on library economy 
and children’s reading, minimum time 40 hours, 
to be worked out by the local librarian in charge, 
and conducted by her as early in the course as 
possible. 

The report of the committee for affiliation 
of the K. S. L. A. with the A. L, A. was 
presented by Mr, Wright. The questions 
as sent out by the Affiliation committee of 
the A. L. A. were read and affirmative 
answer given in the main. The recommen 
dation was that the tax of 10 cents be re- 
duced to the lump basis of $5 for 1oo per- 
sons, and that the state association be given 
representation in the council. 

After much discussion the following reso 
lution was later presented by Mr. Hewitt, 
accepted by the session, and voted to be 
referred to the A. L. A. committee: 


Resolved, That it is the judgment of your com 
mittee that the general question of the Keystone 
State Library Association becoming formally con 
nected with the American Library Association is 
one of importance to both organizations, and that 
the American Library Association be assured of our 
hearty support of such a plan as they may subimit, 
subject to our approval of such conditions as the 

L. A. may stipulate 


At the suggestion of Mr. John Thomson, 
14 motion was passed as follows: That the 
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chair appoint a committee of three mem 
bers to prepare and issue one or more copies 
of the bulletin, containing items of state in 
terest, to be published independent of Pem 
sylvania Library Notes, of which the tota 
cost is not to exceed one-half the amount 
in the treasury at the beginning of th 
year, 

The report of the Nominating committe: 
was as follows: President, Miss Susan | 
Sherman, Bradford; vice-president, Prof. O 
H. Bakeless, Bloomsburg; secretary, Miss 
Georgia Rathbone, Wilkes-Barre; treasurer, 
Mr. O. R. Howard Thomson, Williams 
port. On motion the chair declared them 
elected, 

In closing, Mr. Bliss thanked both speak 
ers and hearers for their interest in the 
meetings, and turned the chair over to Miss 
Sherman, who accepted very gracefully the 
presidency for next year, carried 
through the motion for adjournment. 

Marian S. SKEELE, Secretary. 


MISSOURI LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The 12th annual conference of the Mis 
souri Library Association, in the judgment of 
most of the participants the most successful 
in its history, was held in Hannibal, Mo., on 
Thursday and Friday, Oct 19-20. There 
were 43 registered delegates, the St. Louis 
Public Library standing first with 18 

The first session, which was called to order 
by President Austin D. Wolfe, of Park Col- 
lege, Parkville, at 2.30 p.m. on Thursday, 
was held in Elks Hall, instead of at the Pub 
lic Library, as announced on the program, in 
order that there might be room for the public 
school teachers, the schools having been 
closed for the afternoon by the Board of Edu- 
cation to give all an opportunity to hear the 
paper on “The modern trend of work with 
children,” by Miss Effie L. Power, supervisor 
of children’s work in the St. Louis Public 
Library. After the selection of Miss Florence 
Whittier, of the State University Library, as 
temporary secretary, Prof. Livingstone Mc 
Cartney, superintendent of schools, made a 
brief address of welcome, to which fitting re- 
sponse was made by Vice-President Paul 
Blackwelder, assistant librarian of the St 
Louis Public Library. Miss Power’s paper, 
which followed, went back to first principles 
and justified the existence of the separate 
children’s room, giving as an illustration the 
experience of the Cleveland Public Library, 
with which the speaker was long connected 
The early history of children’s work in this, 
as in all of the older libraries of any size 
shows clearly that instead of being a fad 
introduced by unpractical theorists, it has been 
forced upon librarians, step by step, as a 
matter of practical necessity. Miss Power’s 
paper was interesting, helpful and suggestive 
At its close the session adjourned to the open 
air, where a pleasant hour was spent in auto 
mobiles, inspecting and admiring some of the 
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interesting sights of Hannibal and its envi- 
rous, including the Riverview Park, with its 
superb view of the winding Mississippi, here 
widened and studded with islands, and the 
numerous reminders that this was the coun- 


try of Mark Twain and Tom Sawyer. The 
headquarters hotel bore the great writer's 
pen-name “Indian Joe” still walks the 
streets, and the island and cavern associated 


with the immortal Tom are unchanged 
The feature of the evening session — again 
in Elks Hall—was the address of Mr. Wyer, 


in his double capacity of A. L. A. delegate 
and invited guest, on “What Americans 
read.” Most thoughtful librarians have been 
sure that the extra-library reading — much of 
it infra-library also— is stupendously in the 
majority, and Mr. Wyer’s statistics prove it 

The literary part of the evening was pref- 
aced with an excellent rendering by Mr. A. 
Harland Castle, of Hannibal, of Allitsen’s 
song, “Youth.” The session ended with a re- 
ception, given by the Library Board and the 
Board of Education, at which the visiting 
delegates had the privilege of meeting many 
of the people of Hannibal. 

The morning session on Friday was held 
at the attractive little assembly room of the 
Public Library, and was taken up with a dis- 
cussion of periodicals for the small library 
and with a question box conducted by Mr. 
Purd B. Wright, librarian of the Kansas City 
Public Library, whom his friends were glad 
to welcome back to his native state. The 
small library was supposed to have $50 to 
pay subscriptions and an equal amount to 
bind. Miss Grace D. Phillips told how to ex- 
pend the former amount to the best advantage, 
and Miss Elizabeth B. Wales, secretary of the 


State Library Commission, the latter. There 
was a spirited discussion, in which Mr. 
Wright, Dr. Bostwick, Miss Whittier, Mr. 


Rush and others took part, and in which it 
developed that $50 would bind far more mag- 
azines than the same amount would buy, and 
that many magazines could be utilized with- 
out binding, either for reference work or for 
circulation. The question box was allowed 
only about half an hour. During this time 
Messrs. Wright and Rush, Mrs. Sawyer and 
Miss Barlow, of St. Louis, Miss McLaughlin 
of Hannibal, Miss Whittier of the State Uni- 
versity, and Miss Martin of St. Joseph took 
part with others in the discussion of v#rious 
problems, chief among which were the nece 

sity for guarantors and the removal of the 
number limit in book issue. The consensus of 
opinion seemed to be in favor of greater liber 
alitv in both directions, although there was 
much said on both sides of the latter question. 
Mr. Rush reported that at St. Joseph he was 
issuing both fiction and non-fiction in un 
limited thouch “reasonable” numbers on one 
card 


Friday was devoted to business 


afternoon 


and to a series of papers on “The library and 
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the public.” The series was introduced by 


Mr. C. E. Rush, of the St. Joseph Public 
Librarv, who was followed by Mr. Wright, 
of Kansas City, on “The library and the 
business man” —a phase of library work in 


which he is an authority, both in theory and 
practice—and by Miss Mary Lytle, of Se 
dalia, on “The library and the household.” 
Miss Lytle’s interesting paper, owing to her 
unavoidable ahsence, was read by her assist 
ant, Miss Beulah Mumm. The final paper, 
that of Mr. Albert Diephuis, of the Crunden 
Branch at St. Louis, on “The library and the 
wage earner.” shared with Mr. Wyer's ad 
dress the honor of being the feature of the 
conference. Its point of view, somewhat new 
in library papers, gave it freshness 
and interest 

At the business part of the 
was received from the committee on Missouri 
bibliography to the effect that a proper pros 
ecution of the work would require the em 
ployment of an expert for about two years 
and the incidental expenditure of a consider 
able sum of money. The committee, whose 
chairman is Miss Sula Wagner, chief cata 
loger of the St. Louis Public Library, was 
continued, with instructions to prosecute the 
work as f could he done without 


} 


espe cial 


ession a report 


far as it 
drawing on the treasury of the Association 
The question of the method and form of 
affiliation with the A. L. A., which also came 
up at this session, caused considerable ani 
mated discussion, although there seemed to 
be no difference of opinion with regard to 
the desirability of the affiliation itself. The 
opinion of those present finally crystallized 
into an approval of a payment of 10 cents 
per member into the A. L. A. treasury; a 
single delegate in the council, no matter what 
the size of the state asociation, although not 
with voting privileges unless the membership 
should exceed 15; remission of the A. L. A 


initiation fee for state association members 
and the title of associate members of the 
A. L. A. for all state association members, 


ex officio 

The Nominating committee then reported 
the following ticket, which was unanimously 
elected for the ensuing year: president, Paul 
Blackwelder, assistant librarian St. Louis 
Public Library; vice-president. Charles PB 
Rush, librarian St. Joseph Public Library: 
secretary, Florence Whittier, University of 
Missouri Library, Columbia; treasurer, Clar- 


ence F. Miller, Mercantile Library, St. Louis 
Invitations for the next meeting were re- 
ceived from St. Louis and St. Joseph. In 


view of the fact that the 1912 meeting will be 
the first after the opening of the new Central 
Library building in St. Louis, the date of the 
St. Joseph invitation was changed to 1913 
St. Lonis was thus left alone in the field, and 
the Fxecutive committee decided later to hold 
the 1o12 conference in that city 

On Friday afternoon Miss Effie L. Power, 
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supervisor of children’s work in the St. Louis 
Public Library, attended by invitation a neigh- 
borhood meeting at the South School in the 
suburbs of Hannibal. She talked there on 
story-telling, and also told stories to a mixed 
audience of 200 children and about 100 adults 

The conference ended with a banquet on 
Friday evening, given by the Commercial 
Club and the Library Board at the new Y. M. 
C. A. building—a model of its type. There 
were present 83 persons—library delegates 
and citizens of Hannibal. Rev. Dr. E. V. 
Claypool, of the North Methodist Church, 
acted as toastmaster. Among the speakers 
from the Association were Messrs. Wolfe and 
Blackwelder, retiring and incoming presidents 
of the Association; Miss Florence Whittier, 
who read a witty and original “Library al- 
phabet” in verse; Mr. Severance, of the State 
University; Mrs. C. E. Rush, of St. Joseph, 
and Purd B. Wright, of Kansas City. The 
citizens of Hannibal were represented by 
Messrs. W. J. A. Meyer, president of the 
Commercial Club; J. P. Hinton, V. H. Whaley 
and I. M. Mathews, chairman of the club’s 
entertainment committee, The account by Mr. 
Hinton of a ready made city put up on the 
Nevada desert, as a trading center for pros- 
pective settlers, on a new irrigaiion project, 
and of the public library that was one of its 
features, was one of the best library after- 
dinner speeches your reporter ever heard. 
The simply drawn inference that the library 
was a good business investment was logical 
and inevitable. Mis: Frances E. Bowman, of 
the Central Children’s Room, St. Louis, 
charmed every one with a Peterkin story, and 
Dr. Bostwick, as chairman of the Committee 
on resolutions, read its report, which was 
unanimously adopted. 

Besides taking part in the entertainments 
provided for them as part of the program, a 
considerable number of the delegates went 
through Tom Sawyer’s cave, a small party on 
Friday morning, and a larger one, on their 
favorable report, on the fellowing day. The 
cave proved to be a labyrinth of interlacing 
passages, differing from the ordinary lime- 
stone cave in the entire absence of stalactite 
formations. The unexpected size of the cav- 
ern (and also the fact that a locked door 
barred the entrance) made the services of a 
guide necessary, and this gentleman, with his 
20 years’ experience, his impressive cave- 
oratory and his orotund vocal accomplish- 
ments proved quite as interesting an exhibit 
as the underground corridors themselves. To 
him we were indebted for a new Mark Twain 
story, with which this account of a library 
sojourn in the Mark Twain country may 
fitly close. On the occasion of Mark Twain's 
last visit to Hannibal it was suggested that he 
once more descend into the cave that he had 
made famous. “Oh, no.” drawled the hu- 
morist, “T guess I'll be going underground 
soon enough as it is!” 

Fiorence Wuittier, Secretary pro tem. 
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NEW JERSEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The 21st annual meeting of the New Jer 
sey Library Association was held in the New- 
ark Public Library on Wednesday, Oct. 18, 
1911. That it will be remembered as one of 
the most delightful meetings in the history 
of the Association is largely due to the ex- 
ceptional opportunities enjoyed by the New- 
ark Library for the demonstration of ideas 
in its many splendidly equipped departments. 
In spite of the heavy storm, about 100 were 
in attendance, exclusive of the Newark staff. 

Mr. J. C. Dana was chairman of the morn- 
ing session, and after cordially welcoming the 
Association to his library and calling atten- 
tion to the exhibits arranged for the occasion 
on the walls of the audience room and on 
tables in the adjoining corridor, he spoke of 
the object of state associations, saying, in 
part, their most serious work should be the 
efforts made between meetings to discover 
local conditions by the use of various ques- 
tionaires sent out not with a view to expos- 
ing ignorance or lack of effort on the part of 
individual libraries, but to excite a better un- 
derstanding of library aims, to assist in the 
outlining of state policies, and to suggest 
lines of activity proper to the Association. 
He spoke also of the educational and histor- 
ical value of museums and of the possibility 
of small libraries doing museum work. The 
coéperation of manufacturers and state and 
municipal departments is easily obtainabie 

Printed reports of the Executive committee 
were given each one in attendance, which did 
away with the necessity of reading the same 
from the floor, These reports showed that 
the campaign for increased membership au- 
thorized at the last Atlantic City meeting has 
resulted in the present enrollment of 270 
members, in which 30 sustaining members are 
included, and an actual balance in the treas 
ury of $96.27, all bills being paid to date 

The discussion begun at Atlantic City last 
spring as to the necessity of a state publica 
tion of professicnal interest has resulted in 
the publication and financing by the New 
Jersey Public Library Commission of a quar- 
terly under the name of the New Jersey Li- 
brary Bulletin. This Bulletin is sent free to 
all libraries in the state, and those numbers 
which will contain special Association news 
will be mailed free of charge to Association 
members. 

Perhaps one of the most important steps 
taken by the Association in recent years is 
the election by the Executive Board of an 
advisory board to meet with the Executive 
committee, and upon its invitation, at least 
once before each meeting. The discussion 
of the advisability of such a board was be- 
gun at Atlantic City last March and ended 
at the Newark meeting in a vote by the As- 
sociation authorizing such an action on the 
part of the Executive Board. Each member 
of the advisory board (after the first ap- 
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pointments ) will serve for five years, one 
term expiring each year and being filled by 
the vote of the Executive Board then in office 


It has been felt necessary during the history 
of the Association to confine the nominatior 
for office to a limited number who were 


familiar with state affairs. With the creation 
of the advisory board such a necessity will 
cease and the privilege of executive duty can 
now be distributed more widely through the 
state. 

The Nominating committee named from the 
floor were Miss Beatrice Winser, of the New- 
ark Library; Miss M. L. Waite, of Hights- 
town, and Mr. Frank P. Hill, of Brooklyn. 
They presented the following ticket, which 
was elected: president, Elizabeth H. Wesson, 
librarian, Orange; Ist vice-president, Adam 
Strohm, librarian, Trenton; 2d vice-president, 
Harry Clemons, reference librarian, Princeton 
University Library; treasurer, G. 
Peters, librarian, Bayonne: secretary. Edna 
B. Pratt, organizer, New Jersey Public Li- 
brary Commission. The announcement of 
the advisory board elected will be made 
shortly. 

Mr. W. C. Kimball, chairman of the New 
Jersey Public Library Commission, spoke 
briefly of the work of the commission, and 
asked the codperation of the librarians of the 
state in reaching the outlying communities 
He recalled a former meeting of the Associa- 
tion over 12 years ago in the Newark Public 
Library, when the discussion took place 
which resulted in the appointment by the Gov- 
ernor of the New Jersey Public Library Com- 
mission, and spoke of the commission as be- 
ing the child of the Association. Mr. C. A. 
George, librarian of the Elizabeth Public Li- 
brary, told of his community libraries. The 
remainder of the morning was given over to 
a discussion of school libraries doing public 
library work and public libraries doing school 
work. Mr. J. W. Carr, superintendent of 
schools in Bayonne, N. J., led this discussion, 
very ably suggesting the more generous is- 
suing of teachers’ cards, the placing of special 
lists of books in the hands of the teachers, 
the submitting by teachers of lists of books 
especially desired for classroom use, placing 
with the librarian two weeks in advance the 
topics to be taken up in school, the more gen- 
eral use of cabinets for geological and nature 
study specimens, etc., with library references 
attached, special instruction to teachers and 
students in the use of the library, classroom 
libraries. branch libraries in school buildings, 
and the closer relation between school and 
library boards. Miss McClelland, who is in 
charge of the High School Branch of the 
Passaic Public Library, read a very delight- 
ful paper on her work, and Miss Margaret 
McVety, of the Newark staff, spoke briefly 
of the work in Newark. 

All those in attendance at the meeting were 
the guests of the Newark Library at lunch 
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museum room 


Tables vere arranged u ne t the 
of th I 


luncheon was served \ ul 
afternoon was devé i g the New 
ark Library and visiting tl torical S 
ciety and Municipal Ket librari 
Through the courtesy of the Newark Library 
dinner reservations were ma for about 30 
people at DeJiannes, and most enjoyable 
social hour was the result 

At eight o'clock the evenin ession bes 
with Mr. George, of Elizabeth, in 1 hair 
Miss Katherine Scholl, librarian at Monte! 


and Miss Norma Bennett, librarian at Mad 
n 


ison, read most enlightening paners 1 ad 
vertising the library to the public, papers rr h 
with definite suggestions and reviews of th 
methods in force in various libraries Mr 


Adolph Roeder, president of the New Jersey 
State Civic Federation, opened the discussion 
on municipal reference work. He 
ized the library as the memory of thi 


haracter 


mumnic 


ipality, and made a plea for classifed a 1 
more easily obtainable informatio: 

civic affairs and civic departments. a 
followed by Miss E. H. White, librarian o1 


the Passaic Public Library, who spoke o 
thusiastically of the possibility of each library 
playing an important part in civic imp: 
ment by the distribution of the literature «1 
the subject and by following the examples ot 
the various libraries whose activities she out 
lined. Mr. Folsom, secretary of the New 
Jersey Historical Society, sent a letter, whic!) 
was read by Miss M. L. Prevost, in which he 
advocated an aggressive position in the ac 
cumulation and preservation by libraries of 
local historical material. The evening closed 
with a rising vote of thanks to the trustes 
librarian and the staff of the Newark Publ 
Library for their delightful hospitality 


NORTH DAKOTA LIBRARY 


The sixth 
Dakota Library Association 
Jamestown, Oct. 20-22, 1911, 11 
of the City Hall. Should 
chance to convene in the 
James River Valley for som 
it will doubtless gather in a 
building, for a former publi 
of Jamestown, the late Mr 
bequeathed $25,000 for a li 
$15,000 as an endowment fund. It is the pur 
nose of the library trustees to proceed wit] 
building operations as soon as a suitable sit 
is selected 

Dr. Max Batt, of Fargo, professor of mod 
ern languages at the State Agricultural Col 
lege. called the convention to order at 2.30 
Friday, Oct. 20. Owing to the absence 
of the secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Emma Hick 
man-Tavler, he appointed Miss Mary Schlan 
ser, of Fargo, assistant librarian in the Stat: 
Masonic Library, as secretary-trea: 
urer. 


meeting of the Nort] 
was held at 
the auditorium 
the association 
chief city of tl 
future meeting, 
strictly library 
spirited citizen 
Alfred Dickey 


brary building and 


annual 


acting 
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Before proceeding with the program, the 
president appointed committees on resolutions, 
nominations and trustees’ section. 

The president next called attention to pro- 
posed amendments to Sections 2, 3 and 6 of 
the Constitution. The first amendment, which 
was adopted as were the other two, provides 
that the president of the N. D. L. A. be 
elected for two years, his term heretofore be- 
ing one year. The second amendment re- 
lates to the membership of the Executive 
Board, which is to be composed of the N. D. 
L. A. officers and two association members. 
The last one has to do with amendments 
and notice required to be given for making 
the same. 

Greetings were received from Miss Clara 
F. Baldwin, secretary Minnesota Library 
Commission; Miss Lljunberg. formerly libra- 
rian at Grand Forks, N. D., Public Library, 
and Miss Julia Robinson, at one time con- 
nected with the North Dakota Library Com- 
mission, but at present with the Kentucky 
Library Commission 

The president’s address, entitled “A retro- 
spect,” was interesting and inspiring, and no 
member of the association is better fitted to 
handle this subject than Dr. Batt, who has 
been identified with library matters in North 
Dakota from their beginnings. 

The five-minute symposium — “The library 
from the outsider’s point of view” — followed. 
Mayor Pierce Blewett, after first welcoming 
the association, spoke on “The library and 
the people,” giving a brief sketch of James- 
town Public Library, what it has accom- 
plished, what it hopes to accomplish and what 
it means to every resident of the city. “A 
lawyer’s viewpoint” was ably discussed by 
Judge S. E. Ellsworth. Dr. Francis Peake 
gave a short paper on “The club woman,” the 
main thought being a plea for codperation of 
club women and librarians and the use of the 
library by club women. “The ethical view- 
point” was given by Dr. G. W. Simon, who 
urged the cultivation of a better taste in read- 
ing. Miss Jennie L. Hall had an interesting 
paper on “The library and the school.” Dr. 
B. F. Taylor, of Jamestown College, spoke 
in a general way on “The library supplement- 
ary to school and college.” 

Before closing the first day’s session, the 
president announced that Mr. George B. Ut- 
ley, secretary A. L. A., was with us, and 
called on him for a few remarks concerning 
the national association and its relation to 
state associations. He spoke of the move- 
ment advocating affiliation of state associa- 
tions with the A. L. A. This matter was 
later discussed by the N. D. L. A., which is 
now on record as favoring its adoption 

In the evening Mr. Utley addressed an 
audience, assembled in the auditorium of 
Tamestown College, on “Reaching the peo- 
suggestions were practical and 
who listened to his dis- 


ple.” His 


valuable 


and those 
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course felt they had heard many things help- 
ful in the line of library work. The address 
was followed iy an enjoyable reception given 
by Jamestown College, Wednesday and Mu 
sical Clubs. 

The forenoon of the second day was de 
voted to round table discussions. Wherever 
one might turn on the second floor of the City 
Hall, one would find groups of interested li 
brary people discussing the problems in their 
particular field. 

At noon the Jamestown Library Board 
gave a luncheon at the Gladstone Hotel to the 
delegates. It was one of those occasions 
where pleasure interfered with business, but 
the president ruled that it was still two o'clock 
inasmuch as his watch recorded the time as 
2.59. 

The afternoon session opened with a very 
pleasing reading by Mrs. Blanche Boyden- 
Hutchinson, of Fargo. 

Miss Bessie R. Baldwin, librarian of the 
James Memorial Library, at Williston, N. D., 
read a well written paper on “Creating a 
library atmosphere,” giving some of her ex 
periences which had proved successful. Mr 
I. A. Acker, legislative reference librarian, 
Bismarck, delivered an address on “The li- 
brary as an educational center,” holding the 
close attention of his audience. 

At the annual meeting in 1910, a Trustee 
section was formed, and at this meeting it 
was merged into the membership of the asso- 
ciation. 

The officers for the coming year are Hon 
R. A. Nestos, Minot, president; Mr. Clarence 
W. Sumner, Grand Forks, vice-president; 
Miss Alice M. Paddock, Jamestown, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Dr. Max Batt, Fargo, and 
Miss Bessie R. Baldwin, Williston, with the 
officers, compose the Executive committee. 

There were two invitations for the next 
meeting place, from Mayville and from Grand 
Forks, but the matter was left with the Ex- 
ecutive committee to decide. 

While the North Dakota Library Associa 
tion has had but five years’ growth, the rep- 
resentation at this annual meeting was most 
gratifying, all the institutional libraries of the 
state being represented as well as several 
new public libraries. One feature which 
seemed to permeate everything by its helpful- 
ness was the goodwill of the citizens in gen- 
eral toward the library movement in James 
town, and this attitude is doubtless due to 
the efforts of the efficient librarian and her 
‘nthusiastic Board of Trustees. 

MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB 

The 76th meeting of the Massachusetts 
Library Club took place at New Bedford. 
Wednesday, Oct. 25, 1911, in the new public 
library building, with about 100 people 
attendance. Mr. Charles F. D. Belden pre 
sided at the meetings. 

Mr. Otis Seabury Cook, of the board of 


‘ 


trustees of the library, welcomed the club 


to New 

Ihe matter of the revision of the consti- 
tution was introduced by the reading of a 
letter from Mr. Charles K. Bolton, the chair- 
man of the committee on revision, urging 
the adoption of the amendments as printed 
in the announcement of the meeting. Mr 
Robert K. Shaw moved that the amendment 
to article 3 be adopted with a slight change 
in the wording. After some discussion the 
motion was carried. The amended article 
follows, with the changes in italics: 

“Any librarian, library assistant, or trus- 
tee of a library or member of a library com- 
mission in the states of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island may become a member upon 
the payment of the annual assessment, and 
remain a member as long as dues are paid. 
Other persons interested im library work may 
be elected to membership by the Executive 
committee, the affirmative vote of three-fourths 
of the committee present and voting being 
necessary to election. Nominations, in the 
‘orm of a recommendation, shali be made in 
writing by at least two members of the club 
and forwarded to the secretary. Notice of 
such nominations shall be sent to all mem- 
bers of the club who shall have two weeks 
from the date of mailing in which to express 
tc the Executive committee their opinions, 
and no such person shall be admitted to 
membership against the written protest of 10 
members of the club. Any person eligible 
to membership may become a life member 
and be exempt from future assessments on 
the payment of $10. Che money received 
tor life memberships shall be safely invested 
and only the interest shall be spent.” 

he proposed change to article 4 was put 
to motion by Mr. George H. Tripp and was 


Bedtord 


carried without discussion. The amended 
article reads as follows, the change being in 
italics : 


“The officers of the club shall consist of a 
president, three vice-presidents, a secretary, a 
recorder (who shall assist the secretary), 
and a treasurer, to be elected by ballot at the 
annual meeting, who, with the outgoing 
president, shall together constitute the ex- 
ecutive committee, and serve till their suc- 
cessors are chosen 

“The last ex-president, or a@ member ap- 


pointed by the president, shall audit the 
treasurer's accounts each year.” 

The Committee 04 special bindings for 
libraries had no report to make and the 
matter was left over to another meeting. 

Mr. Heald, of the Harvard College Li- 
brary, outlined the history and details of the 
scheme by which the Harvard Library pro 
poses to print on cards a large portion of 
the titles contained in its catalog—practic 
allv all titles that cannot be obtained already 
in print from t t ( 
the John Crerar Library. Any librarians who 
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desire to use such cards in their own files 
may procure further information by address 
ing the Harvard College Library for circu 


e subject 
Mr. Belden asked permission to 
mimittee to ¢ the relations be 
ween the Massachusetts Library Club and 
the Massachusetts State Library Commission 
and between the Massachusetts Library Club 
and the local clubs Mr. Otto Fleischner 
moved that he be so authorized, ana the mo 
tion was carried 

Mr. Belden announced that many small 
libraries were without magazine indexes and 
that the commission would receive such and 
distribute them where they were needed 

fhe main feature of the program for the 
morning was a paper on “Literature of the 


appomt 


onsider 


whaling industry,” by Mr. George H. Tripp, 
librarian New Bedford Public Library A 
large part of the paper was devoted to 
stories and incidents connected with voy 


ages of whalemen as gleaned from the spe 
cial collection of books on whaling in the 
New Bedford Library. Mr. Tripp said: “To 
any one interested in adventure the most stir 
ring, in exceptional types of courage, in 
examples of grim determination and victory 
over apparently insurmountable obstacles, of 
peril and hair-breadth escapes; to any one 
who is a lover of history, exploration, and 
the advancement of geographical knowledge, 
to any who appreciate the rapid transition 
of comedy into tragedy, to the lover of hunt 
ing on the most gigantic scale, the story of 
the American whalemen offers a most fas- 
cinating subject of study. 

“Of books referring specifically to the whale 
fishery the most important are: Obed Macy’s 
‘History of Nantucket,’ William Scoresby’s 
‘Journal of a voyage to the northern whale 
fishery,’ a standard book on the subject for 
nearly too years; Starbuck’s ‘History of the 
American whale fishery from its earliest in 
ception to the year 1876.’ These three books 
practically cover all that is 
know on the subject of the whale fishery 
If with these we put ‘Story of the New 
England whalers,’ by J. R. Spears, and Tow 
ers ‘History of the American whale fish 
ery,’ published in 1907 by the University of 
Pennsylvania, we have the ground very well 
( overed 

“Another publication which ts unique tn its 
way and absolutely invaluable is ‘The Whale 


necessary to 


man’s shipping list and merchant's tran 
cript. published in New Bedford from 
March, 1843, to date, a journal exclusi. ely 
devoted to the whaling industry, Other books 
which throw side-lights on the subject are 
I Rose Browne’s ‘Etchings of a_ whaling 
cruise. with notes of a sojourn on the island 
of Zanzibar. William N. Davis's ‘Nimrod of 
the ind Frank T. Bullen’s ‘Cruise of 
the Cachalot.’ Another book of interest 1s 


the ‘Gam,’ written by Captain C. H. Robbu 
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of New Bedford, ‘Gam’ being peculiarly a 

haleman’s work, and referring to the meet- 
ings for gossip and interchange of experi- 
ences which periodically occurred when ves- 
sels came together on their voyages, and leis- 
ure was obtained for the exchange of stories. 
| he various series of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society contributed a great deal of 
interest on the subject; also Justin Winsor’s 
History of the town of Duxbury.’ In peri- 
odical literature there has been a great deal 
in the last 100 years. Clifford W. Ashley, of 
New Bedford, a young artist and illus strator, 
has contributed some extremely interesting 
articles to Harper's Magazine. In whaling 
fiction there are two or three that are 
classics, Edgar Allan Poe's ‘Narrative of 
Arthur Gordon Pym’ is perhaps the best 
known; then one which is, perhaps, the most 
permeated with the auth feeling of real 
whaling is ‘Moby Dick,’ by Melville, a book 
not only interesting as a story of this spe- 
cial industry, but good literature. Then 
‘Miriam Coffin; or, the whale firsherman,’ by 
J. C. Hart, and ‘Peter the whaler,’ by W. H. 
G. Kingston, must be mentioned 

“When we come to the log-books, their 
number, of course, is very great, and their 
value of recent years has been demonstrated 
by the prices charged for them by dealers. 
We have in this library over 250 log-books, 
each one of which represents a whaling voy- 
age lasting from a few months to four 
or more years. Perhaps the most interesting 
log that the library contains is that of the 
ship ‘Isabella,’ 1833, which is profusely illus- 
trated with drawings by the captain. Every 
whale that was captured was accurately pic- 
tured, the black whale on a blue sea, spout- 
ing red blood, with the number of barrels of 
blubber that he yielded painted above his 
majestic form; while whales that were lucky 
enough to escape were gracefully waving 
their flukes above the same blue sea, the 
only part of the body visible being the tail.” 

The walls of the newspaper room of the 
New Bedford Library are covered with most 
life like colored prints that portray actual 
combats with these monsters. 

The afternoon session was confined to a 
paper on “How the librarian can assist in 
vocational guidance and training,” by Mr 
Meyer Bloomfield, director of the Vocational 
Bureau, Boston, Mr. Bloomfield mentioned 
two books especially that librarians might 
well recommend to their readers as being 
particularly valuable in clearing up any mis- 
understanding which unfortunately obtains 
in the minds of many people on the subject of 
vocational education. They are “The prob- 
lem of vocational education,” by Dr, David 
S. Snedden, and “Beginnings in industrial 
education,” by Prof. Paul B. Hanus, 

Luncheon took the form of a clambake 
at Fort Phoenix, Fairhaven. The meeting 
closed with a motion of thanks for the hos- 


pitality received and for the papers read by 


Mr. Tripp and Mr. Bloomfield Che spare 


moments were very profitably employed in 
inspection of the library building at New 
Bedford and the Millicent Library at Fair 
haven. 


Library Clubs 


CHICAGO BIBRARY CLUB 


The Chicago Library Club, at its regular 
meeting on November 9, had the pleasure 
of listening to Miss Mary Emogene Hazel 
tine, preceptor of the Wisconsin Library 
School at Madison. Miss Hazeltine’s sub- 
ject was “The Primrose way,” and she ap- 
pealed to library workers, out of their know!- 
edge of books and their contents, to help 
transplant some of the primroses of life to 
the straight and narrow way. She empha- 
sized the danger there is of becoming so 
immersed in the routine of the work that 
its essential element is lost sight of, and 
-o the opportunity lost of handing on to 
others their share of their birthright in 
the world of ideas and ideals. Miss Hazel- 
tine then took up a group of notable books 
which had held inspiration for her, and gave 
something of the message of each. A few 
of the books mentioned were “Twenty years 
at Hull House,” “Life of Alice Freeman 
Palmer,” “Carla Wenckebach,” Edward A. 
Steiner's books, and “One way out.” 

The meeting was well attended and 15 new 
names were added to the roll 

Harrie Epona Brooke, Secretary 
NEW YORK LiBRARY CLUB 

The first regular meeting of the year was 
held in the new lecture hall of the Metro 
politan Museum of Art, on Thursday after- 
noon, November 9, Mr. Edward Harmon 
Virgin, president, in the chair. About 130 
members were present. After the acceptance 
of the minutes of the last meeting of the 
club, which was the reception given to the 
State Association on September 25, as print- 
ed in the Luprary yourNAL, and after the 
approval of the names of 31 new members, 
attention was devoted to the program for the 
afternoon. 

The topic was “Museum libraries,” and 
Mr. Virgin made a few introductory remarks 
outlining the plan of the year to give special 
consideration to the special libraries of New 
York City, with a view to a closer acquaint 
ance on the part of the club with the library 
facilities and interests and library personnel 
of the city. 

Mr. William R. Clifford, librarian of th« 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, was the first 
speaker of the afternoon. Mr. Clifford out 
lined the growth of the library from its in- 
ception in 1870 to the opening of its new 
quarters in 1910, in which provision has been 
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made for 50,000 volumes and for 50,000 pho- 
tographs. At present the library contains 
about 23,000 volumes, an tncr ase of more 
than 12,000 in less than six years. In char- 
acter the collection well represents the con- 
tents of the museum, correlating its depart 
ments of sculpture, painting, ceramics, textile 
fabrics, armor, ornaments, numismatics, etc. 
It is the purpose of the Limrary JOURNAL 
to give a full description, with illustration, 
of the new museum library in a_ tuture 
number 

Mr. Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, librarian of 
the American Geographical Society, author 
of “Canyon voyage,” “Romance of the Colo- 
rado River,” “North Americans of yester- 
day,” and “Breaking the wilderness,” fol- 
lowed with a paper that is printed in f 
in this issue of the JouRNAL (page 62 

Mr. Dellenbaugh’s paper was an appre- 
ciation of the literature of geography as well 
as a description of the library of the Amert- 
can Geographical Society. To those who had 
known the mental stimulation and invitation 
that even a cursory acquaintance with maps 
will give, his description of early essays into 
cartography by pioneers of discovery, sug- 
gested how the romance of travel and wan- 
derlust may be translated into the terms of 
charts and maps. For who has not felt a 
thrill when glancing at some ancient map 
where the mystery that enshrouded possible 
lands of “Prester John” was represented by 
the discriminating cartographer by pictures 
of fierce sea monsters, recalling visions of 
hotus-eaters’ lands, where “the wallowing 
monster spouted his foam fountains in the 
sea”? 

Mrs. A. L. Roesler, librarian of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, was the 
last speaker of the afternoon. The library 
of this institution ranks third in importance 
in scientific collections in the United States. 
It contains a children’s room, which is a 
small museum room in which objects are 
displayed in a vivid arrangement, the idea 
being to suggest animation rather than mere 
representation. Opportunity to draw these 
objects is given and books about them are 
shelved here, that the children may both men- 
tally and physically become familiar with 
them. There will shortly be opened in the 
library a natural history reading toom, in 
which popular scientific hooks in simple de- 
scriptive style will be found, and the text- 
books used in public schools, together with 
the books therein referred to. A room for 
the blind, with museum objects and with a 
reading list on scientific books which may 
be secured from the library for the blind of 
the New York Public Library, is another 
interesting feature of the work. Interesting 
methods of cataloging and classification are 
followed in the library, the importance of 
the subject entry being especially empha- 
sized, 
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Miss Mary W. ” ner, pt pal of the 
Library School of the Ne Yor Publi 
Library, was then cal ! ally to 
describe the organization of the new 5 hool 
is the most re t library deve ment ot 
importance in New Yor Phis paper will be 
printed in the Liprary 

| president am ed new plan ot 
tl Progra committee ndorsed by the 
Executive nittes in the Court il, to 
establish inf meetings, at which 

ld be g ‘ t ty to di ss topics 
of interest, with a view to ¢ tablish y closer 
nersonal relations and more vital professional 
interests among the members 

Mr. Hicks then moved that a_ vote of 
thanks be extended the authorities of the 
Museum for the use of the lecture h 1 and 
t the neakers ¢ f the afte rnoon 


The meeting adjourned 
Mane. R. Haines, Secretary 


PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB 


The first meeting of the Penn yvivania 
brary Club was held on Monday evening 


Nov. 13, 1911, at the H. Josephine Wide 
branch of the Free Library of Philadelphia 
Upon motion, the reading + f the minut 
of the last meeting was omitted. Seven new 
member were ted ufter which the 


president, Dr. Nolan, of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, welcomed the member and 


their friends, and then introduced th ceaker 
of the evening, Henry Lefimann, \ ho pre 
sented an interesting and thoughtful iddress 
on “Dickens’ views on the pr hlems of pov 


erty.” Dr Leffmann dos not altogether agree 
with Dickens’ views from an ec momical 
T itions in England at 


standpoint The con 
that time from a sociological point of 
made Dickens’ “Christmas philosophy.’ is 
some writers claim, rather an erroneous 
means of helping the poor. After an enthu 
jastic vote of thanks from the members, the 
meeting adjourned to the upper floors, where 
an opportunity was given to meet the speaker 


at an informal reception 
Jean F. Grarren, Secretar 


Library Schools and Tramino 
Clasecs 


CARNEGIE I IBRARY OF ! ITTSBURGH TRAIN 
ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN y 

The Training Schooi for Children’s Libra 
rians opened for its rth year Wednesday, 
Oct, 11, with an enrollment of 26 juniors and 
nine seniors, the second largest class in the 
history of the school 

Miss Sarah B. Askew, assistant librarian, 
New Jersey State Library, and organizer New 
Jersey Public Library Commission, lectured 
on Oct. 11 on “What makes the library work 


ay 
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a success,” and on Oct. 12 talked on “Ex- 
periences of an organizer” and “Point of 
contact.” 

Courses in Ordering and _ accessioning, 
Classification, Book selection, Library hand- 
writing, Administration of small libraries, and 
Seminar for periodical review have com- 
menced. During the first week the students 
visited the branch libraries, not beginning 
their practice work until Oct. 17. The en- 
rollment of the students is as follows: 


JUNIORS 


Dorothy Bell Aschman, Beaver, Pa. 

Helen Beardsley, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Bernice W. Bell, Louisville, Ky. 

Martha Rodes Carter, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Emily Josephine Caskey, Tacoma, Wash. 

Jean I. Donaldson, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Gertrude M. Edwards, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Nineveh H. Edwards, Detroit, Mich. 

Freda Halpert, Duquesne, Pa 

Lura Fellows Heilman, Evansville, Ind. 

Mary Davenport Hutchinson, Parkersburg, 
W. Va. 

Ingrid Ebba Jarnoe, Copenhagen, Denmark 

Mary Jauncey Ketchum, Galveston, Tex. 

Ruth Frances Lendoner, Denver, Colo 

Helen Harriet Lowther, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mabel Beatrice Moore, Westerville, Ohio. 

Phyllis Evers Murray, Manchester, Ohio. 

Lesley Newton, Emlenton, Pa 

F‘lizabeth Nixon, Chambersbure, Pa 

Luev Helen Pike, Eastport, Me 

Phyllis Price, Bryn Athyn, Pa 

Mrs. Florence Hopper Rose, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Margaret Miller Shulze, Fort Wayne, Ind 

Ella Mabel Smith, Oconto, Wis 

Josephine Horton Thomas, Oakmont, Pa. 

Alice Augusta Watterson, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SENIORS 


tertha Winship Livezey, New Vienna, Ohio. 
Alma Reid McGlen, Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. 
Ruth MeGurk, Kansas City, Mo 

Edith Louis Smith, Edgewood Park. Pa 
Ruth Weldon, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Margaret Edith Kelly, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Anna May Slease, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Grace M. Starkey. Pittsburgh, Pa 

Olive Naomi Loeffler, Pittsburgh, Pa 


APPOINTMENTS 
Class of 1911 


Sarah N. Church, children’s librarian, Silas 
Rrenson Public Library, Waterbury, Conn. 
Mahel Harlow, assistant, Home Libraries Di- 
vision, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Helen Heilman, children’s librarian, Carnegie 
Library, Pittshurgh, Pa 
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Mary B. Hunter, assistant, Public Library, 
Stamford, Conn. 

Kate Huntington, superintendent of library 
work with schools, Des Moines Public Li- 
brary, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Helen L. Jackson, children’s librarian, West 
Seattle Branch, Public Library, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Margaret Lathrop, head of Children’s depart 
ment, Public Library, Madison, Wis 

Louise P. Latimer, assistant in Children’s 
room, Public Library, Washington, D. C. 

Bertha W. Livezey, children’s librarian, Car- 
negie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ruth McGurk, assistant children’s librarian, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Clara M. Mooney, children’s librarian, Car 
negie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Phebe G. Pomeroy, children’s librarian, St 
Louis Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 

Avgusta S. Savage, assistant children’s libra- 
rian, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sara Sheerin, children’s librarian, Brooklyn 
Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Lillian H. Smith, assistant children’s libra- 
rian, New York Public Library, New York 
City, N. Y. 

Gladys Spear, children’s librarian, St. Louis 
Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 

Katherine E. Williams, children’s librarian, 
Milwaukee Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY LIBRARY 
SCHOOI 


The veographical distribution of students 
in the school is as follows: New York state, 
including New York City, 14; New Jersey, 
3: Pennsylvania, 2: Iowa, 2; 1 each from 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, North Carolina and Rhode 
Island, with 3 Canadians. The colleges rep- 
resented are Smith, Vassar, Wellesley and 
Oberlin: and the universities Cornell, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Queen's of 
Kingston, Ont. 

About 18 of the class have had more or 
less librarv experience. The class organiza- 
ion was completed early in November, the 
officers being as follows: Edith Tiemann, 
Brooklyn, president: Maude Durlin, Erie, 
Pa., vice-president; Janet Melvain, Bloom- 
field, N. J., secretary-treasurer 

Miss Ida M. Mendenhall, librarian of the 
State Normal School at Geneseo, N. Y., has 
recently joined the faculty as assistant in- 
structor and reviser. She is a graduate of 
Farlham College. Indiana, and of the Pratt 
Institute Lihrarv School. 

On Oct. to Mr. Percy Mackaye, the poet 
and dramatist, gave an informal talk to the 
school on “The drama as literature,” the first 
of a series of literary talks and lectures; and 
on Oct. 25 Mr. Claude G. Leland, supervisor 
of grade school libraries in New York, gave 
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lectures on 


Greater 


course of 
education 1! 


first in a 
“Public 


the 
topics, 
York.” 

Dr. Mary L. Neff very generously ffered 
a lecture on “Mental hygiene,” which was 
given on Noy, 2, and pri ved to contain 
valuable suggestions for 

During November Dr. Rosenthal, - 
and Mr. Taylor, of the Public Library stati, 
will speak respectively on Slavonic literature, 
including a lecture on “The golden age of 
Russian literature,” on “Scandinavian litera 
tures.” and on the “Classification of the Ref- 
erence department of the library :” and Miss 
Anna Tyler, also of the staff, will speak on 
Thanksgiving stories and bulletins, with il 
lustrations. There will also be a course f 
three lectures by Dr. C. C. Williamson, head 
of the department of economics, on the liter- 
ature of economics, of political science, and 
of sociology. 

The meetings of the New York Library 
Club will be considered a part of the school 
program, and students will attend regularly 

The new circular of the school, giving 
fuller particulars, will be printed soon, the 
first circular having been little more than an 
outline Mary W. PrumMer, Principal 

NEW YORK STATE 

The class of 1901 has given $100 to the 
Library School. The expressed purpose © 
this gift is stated by the class committee as 
follows: “The contribution was made with 
the understanding that the total amount 
should be invested in a reference w rk or 
other useful piece of equipment, the selection 
to be made by the library authorities and 
approved by the class e« mmittee Through 
this gift we desire to express our devotion to 
the and evidence our faith that a 
greater library and library school will rise 
over the ruins of those destroyed.” An ad- 
ditional gift of $26 for similar purposes has 


rkers 


1, Mr. Moth 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 


sche 


heen received from the class of 1808. It is 
probable that this money will not be used 
until the school removes to the new State 


when it will be used for 


Edneation Building, 
t quite within the 


equipment which, while 1 


purposes of the ordinary legislative appro- 
priation will add to the attractiveness and 
efficiency of the scho« I's new home 

The following class officers have been 
elected: 1912: president, Alice M Dougan ; 
vice-president, Amy Allen; secretar} treas- 


urer, D. Ashley Hooker. 1913: president, 
Henrv N. Sanborn; vice-president, Mary P 
’arsons: secretary-treasurer Mildred Stiles 
The seniors gave a Hallowe'en masque 
(written by Mrs. Elizabeth G. Potter) Oct 
31, to which both faculty and students were 
invited. The first social event of the school 
year was a reception by Mr. and Mrs. Wyer, 
Oct. 5. The students, faculty and the staff 
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members who are giving their entire time to 
the school w rk were the guest f Mr and 
Mrs. Walter, Nov. 7 

The law authorizing the Commtss i 
Education to contract t 1 f 
$1,250,000 for restori and enlarging tl 
State Library carried with it an appropriation 
of $50,000 immediately uilabl This ha 
permitted the purcha most the book 
immediately essary t! } 
Many out-of-print bibliographi 
ence ork de ca T the 
at hand and the lect 
rapidly Through th erou 
of the libraries ot ¢ t wnd Columbia 
versity, t] public hl d 
(Mass.), Brooklyn, Bost and Forbes L1 
brary, 1t has been pos ible to borrow tot lin 
ited periods scarce bibliographic works wl 
could not be duplicates the State Librar 
on short notice 

The senior seminar n Work 
ith scho ill up} by ittend 
ance at the meetings of 1 ry section 
of the Ni York State Tea \ a 
tion, which meets this y in t! tate cay 
itol An exhibit show t! irposes and 
possibilities of scho 1 library ill fs 
ther help demonstrate i actually | 
done n this proms} Held 

Mr. Peter Nelsor tures on the “Care 
and use of manuscript 11 
visit to the Catholic Um 1 t MI 
script section of the Stat Li 
stationcd \ demonstr ft met 
used in repairing and tor nuscript 
was given. On account recent ur ; 
the State Library now att Is a inusual 
opportunity for obser ti and practice 
along this line F. K. 

PRA? INSTITUTE SCHOOL O}! LIBRAR) 

SCIENCE 

The clas i rot2 held a meeting on Mon 
day, Oct. 23. and elected the following off 
cers: president, Miss Emma Rood, of Omaha 
Neb.: secretary and treasurer, Miss 
Haley, of Seattle, Wa 

A reception to the cl: { 1912 was ¢ n 
by the Graduates’ As ti f the hool 
on Oct. 31. This function hich is an unu 
one. brought together in the n rth class-r 
73 students and graduates. The attendar 
was only one short of last vear, and as 
evening was a rainy one tht number 
well for the loyalty and interest that t! 
graduates feel toward the school. The ela 
of 1805, T8o8k and 1910 were ¢ pecially i 
represented, and the many friends of M1 
Winifred Taylor, of Freeport, Il, 
started the work of the iformation dest 
the library ten years ago, were glad of an 
opportunity to greet het 

The library chapter of the Pratt Institute 


Po 
poe 
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Neighborship Association is to carry on story- 
telling work at two near-by settlements and 
to take charge of the libraries in both houses. 
The libraries have been very little used, and 
the problem is to stimulate a desire to read 
among the people who frequent the houses. 
Seventeen members of the class have volun- 
teered for this work; eleven of them are to 
tell stories and to distribute books from the 
libraries, and six of them have offered to 
take charge of a reading circle for older girls 
one evening a week. They are scheduled so 
that two of them are in charge of a group 
at a time on alternate wecks. 

A new edition of the School circular has 
been issued; copies will be gladly sent to any 
library or individual wishing it 


GRADUATES 


Miss Elizabeth M. Haskell (1905) an- 
nounces that she is to be married in January 
to her brother-in-law, Mr. W. A. Sloan. Her 
address after Jan. 1 will be Tuolumne, Cal 

Miss Eleanor E. Hawkins (1905) has been 
made head cataloger of the Public Library 
of Kansas City, Mo. 

Miss Marian R. Glenn (1907) has ac- 
cepted the position of librarian of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association in New York, the 
work beginning Nov. t. 

Miss Winona H. Buck (1908) was married 
in November to Capt. Vincent M. Elmore, 
U. S. A. 

Miss Barbara J. Brink (1909) was married 
to Mr. John Willis Matthews on Oct. 19, at 
Kingston, N. Y. 

Miss Stella R. Hoyt (1909) has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Bailard Branch of 
the Seattle (Wash.) Public Library 

Miss Louisa O. Bleecker (torr) has been 
appointed assistant librarian of the Madison 
(N. J.) Public Library 

Miss Helen Sayer (1911) has been engaged 
to catalog the library of Mr. Oscar S. Straus, 
of New York City 

Joseruine A. Ratupone, lice-director. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The following lectures have been given in 
Bibliography wur.: “Literature of American 
history,” by Dr. Edwin P. Tanner; “Bibliog- 
raphy of medieval history” and “Bibliogra- 
phy of modern European history,”, by Dr 
Earl Sperry; “General bibliography” and 
“Bibliography of German literature,” by Dr. 
Charles Kullmer. The professors furnish in 
advance lists of the books they are to eval- 
uate, so each student has a typewritten copy 
for his or her notes. 

The senior class are again in charge of 
the story-hour at the Solvay Public Library. 
The children are divided into two groups. 
The Jungle stories begin the program for 
the younger group, and Dickens stories for 
the older ones, 
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NOTES OF GRADUATES 


Laura Milligan, rto10, has resigned her 
position in the Attleborough ( Mass.) Public 
Library to go to Florida. The vacancy will 
be filled by Vesta Thompson, rort. 

Mabel Wells, roto, librarian of the Frank- 
lin Automobile Works, which has recently 
closed its library, has taken a position on 
the Syracuse University Library staff. 

Mary J. Director 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The Illinois State Conference of Charities 
and Correctiens held its 16th annual meet- 
ing in the University, October 21-24. The 
Library School students were, at this time, 
given opportunity to hear such workers as 
Miss Jane Addams and Graham Taylor and 
to examine the elaborate exhibits sent here 
by various institutions and charity agencies 

lhe Library School has in press its “Check 
list of library reports and bulletins.” 

The recent establishment of seven depart- 
mental libraries in the University greatly 
extends the profitable field of practice work 
available to the students in the school, Each 
of the seminary libraries is open only to 
faculty and advanced students, and the ex- 
cellent accommodations have greatly in- 
creased the amount of solid study within the 
University buildings. The establishment of 
these seminary libraries has also made neces 
sary the purchase of a considerable number 
of duplicates for use in the general library 
reading rooms. 

Provision has been made for increasing 
the time allotted to Miss Edna Lyman for 
her lectures in children’s work. For several 
years Miss Lyman has been in residence 
four weeks each spring; that time has now 
been extended to five weeks in order to in- 
crease the work in the selection of children’s 
books. 

ALUMNI NOTFS. 

Miss Grace Derby, 1905-06, of Lawrence, 
Kan., has lately been appointed reference 
librarian in the library of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan. Miss Der- 
by was formerly assistant reference librarian 
in the University of Illinois, and later libra- 
rian of the Western College for Women, 
Oxford, O. 

Miss Anne D. White, B.L.S. 1904, has 
finished her work of organizing the iibrary 
of the University Club, Chicago, and has ac- 
cepted the position of cataloger in the library 
of Ferry Hall, Lake Forest, Iil. 

Miss Reba Davis, B.L.S. 1911, has resigned 
her position in the Evanston Public Library 
to become librarian of the Spencer (Ind.) 
Public Library. 

Miss Clara Ricketts, B.L.S. rg11, has been 
appointed assistant in the University of 
North Dakota Library. 

Putneas L. Wrnpsor, Director. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 

The opening weeks of the Library School 
have brought some readjustment of the 
courses, Owing to the resignation of Miss 
Kennedy, who had been an instructor in the 
school for three years, and the appointment 
of new members to the faculty. The com 
mission has been most fortunate in securing 
Miss Maud Van Buren, librarian, of Man 
kato, Minn., and a graduate of Pratt Insti 
tute Library School, to fill the vacancy caused 
by Miss Kennedy's resignation. She will 
give the courses in Loan, Children’s work, 
and Library extension in the school, devot- 
ing the rest of her time to library visiting 
The course in Classification and Book num 
bers has been assigned to Miss Turvill, and 
those in Library literature, Typewriting, 
Business forms, and Library hand to Miss 
Carpenter. Miss Lucy L, Morgan, a gradu- 
ate of the class of 1911, in the joint course 
with the university, has been added to the 
Staff as general assistant, much of her work 
being revision, 

The courses in cataloging, classification, 
and reference are being conducted along the 
same general lines as in previous years, 
though in each course some change is neces- 
sary every year, to adapt it to new methods, 
new books, and changing thought. In cata- 
loging, the new edition of the A. L. A. sub- 
ject-headings has been adopted, and in clas- 
sification the new edition of the Decimal 
classification, so that both courses are quite 
up to date in their presentation. The course 
in reference incorporates lectures on new 
reference books or new editions of old ones, 
new methods, and presents new questions for 
research. 

In the book selection course the emphasis 
is being placed more and more upon a defi- 
nite knowledge of specific books. These 
books are studied and discussed in class 
groups designed to demonstrate certain ab- 
stract principles 

All books included in the A. L. A. Book- 
list are personally examined by members of 
the class, and the A. L. A. Bookklist is 
checked each month from the standpoint of 
the small library, Duplicate copies of the 
Booklist are also clipped and filed in classi- 
fied order. This file is for class use during 
the year and is also to serve those students 
going out as librarians as a nucleus of the 
“possible purchase file” so essential in sys- 
tematic book-buying. In connection with the 
course in book selection, lectures have been 
given on “How history is written” and “Source 
material,” by Dr. Thwaites, and “Evalua- 
tion of books in European history,” by Prof. 
Munro, of the University of Wisconsin. The 
lecture on “Source material” by Dr. Thwaites 
was given in the manuscript room of the 
Historical Library, where the wealth of 
manuscripts and their proper care and keep- 
ing illustrated at every point the use and 
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luxe { such material [he students at 
te led the special lectures Prot. Chan 
ig. Of Harvard, at the University of Wis- 
onsin 

Che work in current events is being pre 
ented through addresses from specialists in 
the various fields of moder: thought a: 
advancement, and by talks on the trend oft 
present-day movements by Dr. Dudgeon 

The school is rich in material for exhibi 
tion, and many courses are taught more cor 
pletely through illustrations, that are kept « 


view for several weeks, either in cases 
on walls. In a one-year’s course the history 
ot books and printing can be given only by 


a few lectures and by well arranged anid 


well labelled exhibitions, so that he who runs 
may read rhe school’s collection of fac 
sunile manuscripts, rare hooks, title pages, 
colophons, printers’ marks, color printing, au 
thors’ collections, etc., together with the col 
lection made by Mr. Dana some years ago 
on the art of book making, which is owned 
by the school, are all of great value and in 
terest. The technical courses are often ac 
companied by valuable exhibitions of printed 
matter relating to certain phases of the 
work, in order that the students may steep 
themselves in the subject 

Che school has been particularly fortunate 
this fall in the number of addresses from 
speakers of power with a live message: 
Hon. W. H. Hatton, chairman of the Library 
Commission; Frederic C. Howe, William Al- 
len White, Mr. James I. Wyer, Jr, Miss 
Dabb, general secretary of the Y. W. C. A, 
John N. Cadby, of the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission, addressed the school during 
October. The students availed themselves of 
the remarkable opportunity of hearing many 
of the speakers at the conference on civic 
centres, which was held in Madison in Ox 
tober and attracted men of national repu 
tation Miss Ellen M. Stone was an hon 
ored visitor at the school during October 
Miss Stearns gave a stirring lecture on “Our 
duty to our neighbors as shown by rural 
survey,” which was accompanied by interest 
ing charts of the survey. The students were 
invited to attend the annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society and to inspect 
the original drawings of Orson Lowell. 
which were on exhibition in the museum of 
the Historical building. 


SCHOOL NOTES 


The faculty of the school gave a reception 
on October 21 to students and friends of the 
school in the quarters of the library school, 
which were made festive for the occasion 
About 150 were present and spent the eve 
ning very pleasantly, The inspection of the 
rooms and equipment of the school proved 
an unexpected source of entertainment 

Following Mr. Wyer’s lecture to the school, 
October 20, on “The point of view,” a fac 
ulty tea was given for him. Mr Wver told 
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something of the work of saving and caring 
for the manuscripts and valuable books res- 
cued from the Albany fire. 

The annual Hallowe’en party, a well estab- 
lished tradition of the school, was given by 
the students on November 4. The school 
rooms were appropriately decorated and 
games suited to the occasion furnished 
amusement to the guests. The best of fel- 
lowship made the affair one long to be re- 
membered. A dramatic reading of “A pot of 
broth” and “Cathleen Ni Hoolihan,” two 
of Yeats’ plays for an Irish theatre, which 
are full of Irish superstition and mysticism, 
formed a delightful part of the evening’s en- 
tertainment. 

Miss Lilly M. E. Borresen, 1910, visited 
the school during October and spoke to the 
students on her experiences as librarian in 
one of the mining and lake cities in Min- 
nesota 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


NEWS NOTES 

The course in Children’s work begins this 
week with six lectures on Children’s books, 
given by Miss Effie Power, supervisor of the 
Children’s department of the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library. 

During the past month two interesting and 
helpful lectures have been given to the class 
in Book selection, one, “The essay,” given by 
Miss Myers, assistant professor of English 
at the College for Women, and the other, 
“Some entertaining biographies,” by Miss 
Simon, librarian of the Hough Branch of the 
Cleveland Public Library. 

The school has had the pleasure of meeting 
two men of note who are visiting this coun- 
try, Mr. Mackenzie, of Dumferline, Scotland, 
who told the students many delightful remin- 
iscences of his own library and home town, 
and Dr. W. K. Chung, of the Christian Col- 
lege of Canton, China, who inspected the 
work of the school in order to learn methods 
preparatory to the introduction of a public 
library in China. 

The reception for the class of 1912 was 
given by the faculty on the evening of Oct 
23 in the rooms of the school. Many alumni 
and friends were present to greet each other 
and the new students. 

Bessie Sancent SmitH 


Reviews 


Ratueone, Josephine Adams. Shelf depart- 
ment: preprint of A. L. A. manual of 
library economy, chap. xx, 13 p. S. Chic., 
A. L. A. Pub. Bd., 
In the chapter on the “Shelf department” 

in the A. L. A. Manual of library economy, 

Miss Josephine Adams Rathbone has given a 

most clear and concise account of the shelf 
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department work. In fact, it would be hard 
to make a more brief and at the same time 
a more thorough presentation of the work 
as it is done in the modern library. 

There is no part of library work where 
good library housekeeping is more needed 
than in the shelf department. I have some 
times thought of it as the kitchen of tl 
library, for it is here that the books are 
bound, garnished, and put into the state in 
which they must be served to the public, 

As the new books are classified, acces 
sioned, and labelled, it is an easy matter to 
decide whether or not they are to be placed 
on the pantry shelves under the glass, or 
served just as they are without jars in the 
open, with white ink and an icing of French 
spirit varnish. 

In the matter of cleaning the shelves, it 
would be well to emphasize strongly what 
Miss Rathbone has said: “The general feel- 
ing seems to be that the matter is still too 
experimental to yield definite results, and 
that the machines are being improved so 
rapidly that no judgment can at present be 
passed as to the best machine for library 
use.” Wm. Ba. Taytor. 


‘Library Economy and Wistory 


PERIODICALS 


Public Libraries, November, contains “Li- 
brary associations and library meetings,” by 
Frank P. Hill (published in November L 
j.); “Dr. Crothers and the librarian,” by 
Harry Clemons; “The need of bibliographi- 
cal equipment,” “Choosing the librarian,” and 
other short articles of general interest. 


Bulletin of Bibliography, October, contains 
“Books and articles on children’s reading: a 
bibliography” (pt. 2), by Margaret Widde- 
mer; “A reading list on Henry Arthur 
Jones,” by F. K. Walter, with the usual con- 
tributions to the Magazine subject index and 
the Dramatic index. 


California Libraries, News Notes, October, 
contains an account of the California county 
librarians’ convention in October, notes of 
California libraries, and California current 
events index since July, 1908. 


Newarker, The, a new monthly magazine 
published by the Free Public Library of the 
City of Newark, New Jersey, appears with its 
November number for first issue. Its pur- 
pose is to present library and Newark in- 
terests through the medium of a progressive 
and helpful periodical, chiefly with a view to 
extend the usefulness and the use of the li- 
brary among manufacturers and other busi- 
ness men of Newark. The first number cov- 
ers 14 pages and is well printed, its cover 
showing a map indicating “Newark’s strat- 
egic position for commerce and manufac- 
tures.” A brief outline of contents shows 
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clearly the character of the articles: “What 
Newark makes,” p. 3-4; “A few centuries in 
the advancement of the race,” p. 5-6; “Best 
books on printing,” p. 6; “Printed catalogue 
of books in Newark Library,” p. 6; “The 
library’s resources,” p. 6: “Wages in New 
Jersey,” p. 7-8; “A map of the United States 
more than 7oo feet square,” p. 8; “House 
organs, good ones and the other kind, as 
illustrated by the house organ file at the 
business branch,” p. 9; “City planning,” p 
10; “The great Newark Encyclopedia” (an 
article on the Newark Library), p. !1-12; 
“Library activities of the year,” p. 12, “So- 
cial questions,” p. 13; “Scientific manage- 
ment,” p. 13; “American waterways — trans- 
portation — recent books,” p. 13; “Greater 
Newark—the eighth city of the United 
States,” p. 14. 


The Librarian, October, contains a con- 
tinuation of A. J. Hawkes’ article on “Sug- 
gestions toward a constructional revision of 
the Dewey classification.” 


November, vol. 2, no. 4, contains an 
interesting article, “The Library Assistants’ 
Association; an outline of its development 
and work,” by W. Benson Thorne (to be 
continued) ; also a list of “Best books,” an- 
notated and classified by Arthur J. Hawkes, 
of the Leeds Public Libraries. 


The Library, October, contains “Cambridge 
fragments,” by Charles Sayle; ““The auto- 
crat’ as book-lover,” by W. E. A. Axon; 
“The early humanists of Elsass,” by S. H. 
Scott; “An old Dublin stationer’s will and 
inventory,” by E. R. McC. Dix; “The church 
of St. Magnus and the booksellers of Lon- 
don bridge,” by Henry R. Plomer; “The 
so-called Gutenberg documents,” by J. 
Hessels; “Recent foreign literature,” by 
Elizabeth Lee. 


The Library Assistant, November, contains 
“The provincial assistant and the L. A. A.,” 
by Ernest Male; “The influence of the pub- 
lic library,” by William Law (to be con- 
tinued). 


Library Association Record, October, con- 
tains “Literature in the Manx language to 
the middle of the nineteenth century,” by 
G. W. Wood; “Principles of book classifi- 
cation,” by E. Wyndham Hulme. 


Library Work, October, contains “Analyz- 
ing books for a small library,” by Eleanor 
FE. Hawkins; “Bibliography and digest of 
current library literature, July-October, rgt1.” 


Library World, October, contains “The 
public library as an advertisement agency,” 
by Henry T. Coutts; “Impressions of the 
Perth conference”; “Municipal libraries for 
France,” by Eugéne Morelle 

Cardiff Libraries’ Review, September-Oc- 
tober, contains a brief article on “Japanese 
poetry,” by F. Hadland Davis 
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Bath, Me. Patten F. L. This past month 
a children’s room has been opened at the 
library. This new department occupies quar 
ters on the second floor, which have hereto 
fore been devoted to the interests of the 
Sagadahoc Historical Society. The room has 
never been open to the public, and the trus 
tees recently voted to furnish it as a depart 
ment for the boys and girls of the ninth 
grade and under classes 

Miss Elizabeth Webber has been elected 
librarian of this branch, which is composed 
of some 2000 juvenile books The Patten 
Free Library was built in 188% and has over 
18,009 volumes on its shelves. 

The library has the distinction of having 
as a separate collection, the private library 
of the first governor of Maine, the late Wil 
liam King. Many of the books are rare 
editions. 


Boston (Mass.) P. (soth rpt—year 
ending Jan, 31, 1911. ot p. D. Horace G. 
Wadlin, Ibn.) Added 43,319 (27,535 by pur 
chase, 12,420 by gift). Total no. of vols. in hb 
987,268. Issued, for direct home use, 209,771 
volumes at the central library, and from the 
central library through branches and read- 
ing-room stations 74,182 others, while 
branches and reading-room stations also is 
sued 1,602,225 volumes for direct home use 
From the central library branches and read 
ing-room stations for use at schools and 
institutions 159,119 volumes were issued, 
making entire issue for use outside li 
brary buildings 1,671,327 volumes. Receipts, 
$409,749.16; expenses, $375,338.38 (salaries, 
$208,623.13; books, $41,977.08; general ex 
penses, $75,867.92; printing departments, $15, 
126.92) 

During the year the library has been daily 
supplying with books 28 branches and read- 
ing rooms, 111 public and parochial schools, 
58 engine houses, and 30 institutions, send- 
ing out upon the average from the central 
library about 400 volumes every day by its 
delivery wagons. Under the cooperative in- 
ter-library loan system books are occasion- 
ally lent to public libraries in other cities or 
towns, 

In the newspaper room of the central li- 
brary there are 343 different papers filed for 
current reading, of which 266 are in the 
English language, 16 in French, 15 German 
7 Italian, 7 Spanish, 7 Swedish, and the rest 
in 14 other languages, including one in Old 
lebrew published 1n Jerusalem, and one in 
Tagalese and English published in the Phil 
ippines. During the last year about 20,667 
newspaper volumes were consulted by the 
readers 

A contract was made in the spring with 
Rela L. Pratt for the completion of the 
Central library building according to the 
original design by placing bronze statuary on 
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the marble pedestals previously erected to 
receive such statuary. This part of the work 
upon the building was originally contracted 
for with Augustus Saint-Gaudens, but the 
execution of it was prevented by his death. 
The last remaining piece of real estate re- 
ceived under the bequest of Joseph H. Cen- 
ter was sold by the trustees in June. The 
net proceeds of this transaction were $1,- 
140.21, which amount was added to the Cen- 
ter fund. The income of this fund is de- 
voted to the purchase of books. As all the 
property received from Mr. Center has now 
been turned into cash and funded, there will 
be no further additions to this fund. 

A gift to the Allen A. Brown music collec- 
tion was received from Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
M. Rogers, of Boston, consisting of 13 finely 
bound volumes of operas, each score illus- 
trated with portraits and original letters of 
the composers and the singers taking part 
in the production of the pieces, together with 
original sketches for the costumes by well- 
known French artists. 

The death, on September 25, of Mr. James 
L. Whitney, for many years a devoted, able, 
and beloved member of the library staff, is 
recorded with the testimonial tribute from 
the board of trustees. 

Interesting tabular statistics are included 

in the report for the purpose of showing 
possible bases for pension provisions for re- 
tiring employees after years of library ser- 
vice. 
Through a request from the mayor of 
Boston, October, 1910, the attention of the 
Board of trustees was called to chapter 619 
of the Acts of 1910, which is designated as 
“an act to authorize cities and towns of the 
commonwealth to establish retirement sys- 
tems for their employees.” The provisions 
of this act and tables showing its possible 
relations to the library service are worth 
careful investigation from librarians inter- 
ested in this problem of pension systems. 


Galesburg F. P. (37th rpt— 
year ending May 31, 1911. Anna F. Hoover, 
Ibn.) Added, 1756 (purchase 1241, by gift 
404); total, 39,201. Issued, home use, 89,- 
08; issued, ref. use, 43,785; issued through 
schools, 6349; issued through sub-stations, 
5 ; no. visitors, 136,731; borrowers’ cards 
issued, 1121; borrowers’ cards renewed, 633. 
Receipts, $9700.70; expenses, $6885.14 (sala- 
ries, $3020.38; lighting, $295.69; periodicals, 
$304.40; books, $1062.06; renting collection, 
$183.29). 

Four substations were opened during the 
year. These are located in grocery stores 
on the north, south, east, and west sides of 
town, as remote from the library as pos- 
sible, and are open for the delivery of books 
three hours twice a week, 

There were 111 periodicals bound and 
717 books rebound, as against 235 periodicals 
and 486 books the year before. 
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A plea is made for the establishment of 
“memorial libraries’ such as those in use at 
Grand Rapids. 


Eaw Claire (Wis.) P. (Rpt.— year 
ending June 30, 1911. Laura M. Olsen, libn.) 
Added, by purchase, 1001; by gift, 508; by 
binding magazines and books, &4; total, 20,- 
411. Circulation, 62,846. New borrowers, 
1094; total no. borrowers, 6342. Receipts, 
$6264.72; expenses, $6264.72 (books, $818.05; 
furniture and fixtures, $30.16; printing, $34; 
building, $72.31: periodicals, $253.80; light, 
$222. 76; binding, $385.60; salaries, $2307.07.) 


Freeport, Me. At the annual meeting of 
the B. H. Bartol Library Association of 
Freeport, Maine, the following officers were 
elected: L. E. Curtis, president; L. E. Por- 
ter, vice-president; Robert E. Randall, treas- 
urer; Miss Grace M. Rogers, recording secre- 
tary; Miss Elizabeth P. Hyde, corresponding 
secretary; Arthur W. Shaw, trustee. One 
hundred dollars has been left by the will of 
Henry C. Brewer, a former president of the 
association. 


Hartford (Ct.) P. L. (73d annual rpt.— 
year ending June 1, 1911. Caroline M. Hew 
ins, Ibn.) Added, 4907 (4560 by purchase, 
347 by gift). Total circulation, 249,186 (pay 
duplicate collection circulated, 14,717). Read- 
ers’ cards issued, 4552 (of which 2378 were 
new applicants and 2174 renewals). Receipts, 
$23,405.50; expenses, $23,580.34 (salaries, 
$12,099.06; books, $4787.91. From the 
boys’ and girls’ room, 43,075 volumes 
were circulated, of which 21,502 were 
stories. New applications from the school 
branches amounted to 920. The usual exhib- 
it of Christmas books for children and young 
people was given in December for two days. 
The books were divided into two classes, 
books for all ages really worth owning, in 
cheap, attractive editions, picture books, 
books for young children and for older boys 
and girls through high school age, including 
a special group of books of a scientific and 
technical nature. 


Jackson (Mich.) P. L. (Rpt.— year end 
ing June 30, 1911; from libn’s summary.) 
Added, 3672 (adult, 2676; juv., 906); total, 
36,587 (aduit, 32,824; juv., 3763). Circula- 
tion, 104,956 (adult, 77,117; juv., 27,8390) 
Net increase in circulation for the year 
16,011 volumes, approximately 18 per cent 
Percentage of fiction 75.66, a decrease of 3.9 
per cent. 

A complete set of the Underwood & Un 
derwood stereographic travel tours was pur- 
chased and put into circulation. Extra cop 
ies of 16 standard magazines were subscribed 
for and put into circulation for home use 

Small collections of children’s books were 
prepared and sent to the rooms of the lower 
grades in a number of outlying schools for 
home use by the children. The furnishing 
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of the auditorium completed and the 
room put into service, the equipment includ- 
ing a 1911 model reflectoscope and stereopti 
con. The auditorium is on the first floor and 
has a seating capacity of about 225 


Was 


Kansas State Normai School, Emporia 
(Kan.), L. This library of which W. | 
Kerr is librarian, has recently issued cireu 
lars containing suggested lists 
One of these is entitled “School itbrary 
aids” and the other “Five feet of pedagogy 
for teachers; a teacher's practical library,’ 
the books represented in both of these lists 
being exhibited at the Kansas State Teach 
ers’ Association meeting in Topeka, Nov. 
Q-10, IQII. 


Leominster (Mass.) P. L. (Rpt. — year 
1910.) (Florence E. Wheeler, libn.) Add- 
ed, 648 by purchase, 85 by gift; total, 26,610. 
Total circulation, 51,909. Total no. card- 
holders, 4135. Receipts, $5665.01; expenses, 
$5264.41 (books, $1004.12; newspapers and 
magazines, $209.35; libn. and assistants, $2,- 
074.81). 

The duplicate pay collection is freely pat- 
ronized and very much appreciated by the 
“new fiction” readers. It is not only self- 
supporting, but during the year it has bought 
all the new fiction for the free library. 


Louisville (Ky.) F. P. (Rpt.— year 
ending Aug. 31, 1911; from libn’s summary. ) 
Added, 13.985; total in main lib. and 
branches, 138,667. Issued, home 52,- 
840, or 2.9 vols, per capita, an increase of 8 
per cent. over last year. (Of total number 
of volumes circuiated 40 per cent. were cir- 
culated from the main library, 38 per cent. 
from the six branches, and 21 per cent. 
through 12 deposit stations and 230 class 
room collections. Of the circulation 45 per 
cent. were children’s books.) New borrow- 
ers registered, 6319; borrowers re-registered, 
3551; borrowers’ cards in force, 38,211. Cost 
of maintenance, $64,900.87. Spent for books, 
$16,086.98; for salaries, $30,700.64; expendi- 
ture per capita for maintenance, $0.20; cost 
per volume circulated, $0.00. 


use, O52 


Two branches celebrated the fifth anni- 
versary of their opening. The sixth branch 
was opened in Shelby Park in March. The 


thousands of people who attended the exer- 
cises were a remarkable demonstration of 
popular interest. 

Four art exhibits were held in the library 
art room during the year. At the last one 
the attendance was 14,600. 

A collection of over 600 music scores has 
been put into circulation. 

An intermediate department in the open 
shelf room is noted. The books are known 
as the red star collection. Only a part of 
them are kept separate from the other books. 

Bi-weekly meetings of entire staff were 
held. Arrangements have been made for a 
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limited number of assistants to pursue 
courses of study at the University of Louis 
ville Excellent work was done with the 
training class. 

nette (lh is Stephenson L (33d 
rpt.—year ending June 30, 1911 \da J 
Met arthy, Ibn.) \dded, O32 (12g gilts, 7il 
by purchase). Total, 12,531, of which 282 
are unacecessioned Wisconsin documents, and 
373 are unaccessioned U. S. documents. Is 
sued, home use, 47,284 (44,193 from main 
lib., 1600 from Menekaunee branch, igg1 fro 
the Merryman school), an increase of 3704 
over last year Total no. borrowers, 4038 


(2418 children, 2220 adults). The increase 


im the number of borrowers is goo k 
ceipts, $4324.90; expenses, $4208.75 (heating, 
a 
$237.06; lighting, $154.35; salaries, $1720; 


books, $773.00; periodicals, $164.05; binding, 


$186.05; supplies, $132.56) 


New York P. L. The library has arranged 
for a loan exhibition of French portrait en 
gravings of the 17th century in the print gal 
iery (room 321 of the new building, 476 Fifth 
avenue). Literature relating to the subject 
forms a feature of the exhibit. 


St. Lows (Mo.) P. L. library has es 
tablished in the City Hall a branch of the 
library known as the municipal reference 
branch, which went into operation Jan. 27 

This branch is to be maintained for 
poses of municipal information and resea: 
its duties being to collect, classify, index and 
preserve all data obtainable relative to th 
operation and government of municipaliti 
as well as material bearing on the welfar« 
and health of their inhabitants. The char 
ters, laws and ordinances of St. Louis and 
other cities will be collected, together with 
all data, reports and statistics obtainahle 
from other cities in the United States, Can 
ada and Europe. The branch will also col 
lect facts from magazines, newspapers and 
reports of organizations working along the 
lines of municipal reform and civic better- 
ment. Such books, bills, documents, reports 
and other material will be readily available 
to any one, particularly the Municipal A- 
sembly and the other members of the city 
government. 

With the establishment of the Municipal 
reference branch no ordinance need lx 
passed and no department of the city eo 
ernment need try any new scheme, me 
or device without first having full knowledge 
of wuat other cities or corporations have 
done along similar lines and with what de 
gree of success. 

Some material has already been collected, 
and the Civic League of St. Louis has made 
a permanent loan to the branch of its val 
uable collection of pamphlets and books. A 
room in the new City Hall has been fitted 
up by the city for the library. Book shelves, 


Bey 
be 


filing devices and conveniences for readers 
and research workers have been installed. 
The branch has been placed in charge of Mr. 
Jesse Cunningham, late of the State Library 
in Albany, N. Y. 


Sedalia (Mo.) P. L. (16th rpt.—year end- 
ing April 30, 1911.) Added, 1400 (1136 by 
purchase). Circulated, 51,847 (from main 
lib., 49,384), of which 29 per cent. were 
juvenile. New cards issued, 1276; total bor- 
rowers, 4831. Sedalia has a population of 
17,822, and library’s cardholders represent 
about 27 per cent. of total number. Re- 
ceipts, including balance from previous year, 

228.76; expenses, $6739.81 (salaries, 
$2544.84; heat, $338.85; light, $261.67; re- 
pairs and furnishings, $832.25; supplies, 
$290.42; insurance, $108). 


Tacoma (Wash.) P. L. (17th rpt. — year 
ending June 30, 1911; F. F. Hopper, libn.) 
Added, 7104 (net gain); total, 55,666. Pop- 
ulation, 83,743. Registered borrowers (not 
including children who borrowed books 
through schools), 13,043. Increase in num- 
ber of registered borrowers, 2650. Issued, 
home use, 244,645. Circulation per capita, 
2.9; increase over previous year in circula- 
tion, 44,234. Receipts, $34,319.94 (for reg- 
ular expense); $5000 (for branch lib., 1910- 
1911). Expenses (regular), $209,363.20; ex- 
traordinary (for buildings and grounds). 
$5966.80. 

The important event of the year was the 
erection and opening of the first branch li- 
brary building at South Tacoma. The building 
was described in the September Lrprary jsour- 
NAL. Before this new building was opened 
the branch occupied a small rented room. 
While the book collection in the main li- 
brary has been developed systematically, the 
question of shelving has become a difficult 
one. Temporary wooden shelving has been 
installed in every possible place. There is 
now but one method by which more book 
capacity can be secured. This is by adding 
a story to the steel stack, which is unfor- 
tunately radial. 

The work with schools is on the increase 
Deposit collections of adult books have been 
kept in seven different places, such as fac- 
tories. Revised rules for borrowers extend- 
ing the time limit on books from 14 to 28 
days and reducing the daily fine for overdue 
books from 2 cents to 1 cent, and greater 
leniency as to the number of books to be 
drawn at a time, went into effect July 1, 1910. 

An apprentice class received formal train- 
ing for the first time during this year. An 
intermediate department has been started for 
older children who are not ready for the 
adult department. The collection of books 
loaned through the schools has increased 
from tsor to 2302 during the year. These 
books have been loaned 27,962 times in eight 
months and were sent to 21 schools. The 
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technical collection, both in the reference and 
loan departments, has been gradually en- 
larged. A catalog of periodicals and un- 
bound pamphlets has been begun. A picture 
collection has been begun. During the year 
3705 volumes have been bound and rebound. 

The total number of books cataloged was 
11,424. At the close of his report Mr. Hop- 
per urges the need of more books and shelvy- 
ing, more pay for assistants, added janitor 
service, at least two more branches. There 
is evidence that Tacoma is a growing li- 
brary, and that it is progressively adminis- 
tered. 


Washington (D. C.) P. L. Takoma Park 
branch of the library was opened with ap- 
propriate exercises, November 16, 1911. 


Williamsport, Pa. James S. Brown L. 
(4th rpt.—year ending June 30, 1911. O 
R. H. Thomson, libn.) Added, 2760; total, 
over 20,000. Circulation, 109,794 (fict. 59 per 
cent.), an increase over previous year of 
4620 vols. Circulation per capita, 3.44; at- 
tendance at lectures and exhibitions, 5184. 
Reading and reference, 23,118. Receipts, 
$0048; expenses $10,034.67 (books, binding 
and magazines, $2557.38; salaries, $4933.25: 
lectures, $240; repairs, etc., $205.38; music, 

66) 


The chief event of the year was the estab- 
lishment of two stations in outiying districts, 
the collections at which are to be permanent 
and additions to which are provided for by 
special funds. 

Co%peration and a working system of in- 
ter-library loans has rendered unjustifiable 
the collection by small libraries in small cities 
of rare and little required works, the cost of 
borrowing them being less even than the 
cost of storing them; and a library of 25,000 
volumes in a community of 30,000 persons 
that issues 90,000 to 100,000 volumes a year 
seems to be more nearly fulfilling the mod- 
ern ideal than a library of 100,000 volumes 
in a similar sized community that issues but 
40,000 to 50,000 volumes annually. 


Wisconsin State Historical Society L. 
(Rpt.— year from local press.) 
Added, 9630 bks. and pms.; total 341,206 
Museum specimens acquired, 4000. The pri- 
vate funds of the Society now aggregate 
$66,000, a gain of nearly $3000 within the 
year. 

Among the many activities of the Society 
within the year was a careful search made 
in the Canadian archives at Montreal, To- 
ronto and Ottawa for documents bearing on 
the history of the Wisconsin fur trade. These 
are for publication in the Wisconsin Histor- 
ical Collections, of which 19 volumes have 
thus far appeared. The Society's publica- 
tions are widely sought by historians and by 
libraries throughout the world. 
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FOREIGN 

Budapest, A F6rarosi Konyvtar Evtesitoje 
yr, 5, nos. 2 and 3, IgII. 

Bulletins of the “City Library of Buda- 
pest,” containing all their books classified ac- 
cording to (philosophy, sociology, science, 
art, literature, history, biography) where they 
belong. 

——A Ko6zségi nyilvanos Konyvtar és 
Kozmiivelébési intézet részletes Palyazati 
programmja, Budapest, 1911. 21 p. O. 
(Budapest, SzékesfOudros.) Masodik ne- 
milg médositott kiadas. 

A little booklet which contains all the re- 
quired necessities for the “Public Library 
and Culture Institute” to be erected. 


Liverpool (Eng.) P. Ls. Museums and Art 
Galleries. (58th rpt.—year 1910.) Added, 
12,677, lending libs. and reading-rooms; to- 
tal, 165,169. Issued, home use, 1,597,123; is- 
sued ref. lib., 369,427. New tickets issued, 
17,601; tickets now in use, 53,212 (34,569 
adult, 3948 student, 14,695 juvenile). Eve- 
ning reading-room attendance, 105,858. 

Of the total issues in the reference and 
lending libraries (children’s libraries ex- 
cepted), only 57 per cent. were prose fic- 
tion, while of the total issues for home 
reading only (children’s libraries excepted), 
77 per cent. were prose fiction. The issues 
from the children’s department exceeded 
those in 1910 by 109,010 volumes. The free 
lectures provided for the public in various 
parts of the city numbered 165 for adults 
and 20 for children. The attendances 
amounted to 81,160, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Architectural Review (London) of 
September, 1911, 30: 146-147, contains a brief 
article, with several illustrations, of the new 
building of the Brookline, Mass., Public Li- 
brary. 


The Brickbuilder for September, tg11, vol- 
ume 20, contains several plates, illustrations 
and plans of library buildings, of the Price 
Hill Branch of the Cincinnati Public Li- 
brary, and the Divoll Branch of the St. Louis 
Public Library 
CHILDREN’S READING. Haines, Alice Calhoun. 

Delightful bocks for young folks. (In 

The Delineator, November, 1911, p. 362.) 

A paper read before a California woman's 
club, in which are recommended suitable 
poems, anthologies, picture-books, and at- 
tractively illustrated books, for small chil- 
dren; books for boys and girls of 13 or 14 
years old, as well as desirable fairy tales, 
legends, and leading works in juvenile fiction 
ooks, Method of disin- 

fecting books Described in the Official 
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Gazette of the United States Patent Office. 

October 3, 1911 171 :170.) 

Che apparatus described here is one that 
will be of interest to libraries that have 

ny books to disinfect. It consists in 
spreading and opening the leaves of the book 
current of air, and simultaneously de- 
livering to the spread and open leaves a 
disit.fecting substance by the same current of 
air which spreads or opens the leaves. 


Garrison, Fielding H., and Neumann, Felix 
How to collect old medical books in Eu- 
rope; where to go and what to look for 
(The Journal of the American Medical As 
sociation, Sept. 9, 1911. 57: 895-808.) 
This article is of bibliographical interest 

to those specially interested in medical books 

and medical libraries 


Gifts and Bequests 
Bath (Me.) Patten F. L. The library has 
received a gift of $5000 from the will of the 
late Mrs. Thomas Harward, of New York, 
formerly a resident of Bath. 


Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has recently donated 
to the library some valuable volumes of cata 
logs of his own collections, Among them are 
the “Catalogue des porcelaines frangaises,” an 
edition of 150 copies, with elaborate and 
beautiful binding; also a catalog of a col- 
lection of books formed by James Toovey, 
principally from the library of the Earl of 
Gosford; two catalogs, one of Merovingian 
antiquities, the other of German antiquities 
compiled by Seymour de Ricci; catalog of 
the Gréau collection of ancient glass in six 
folio volumes of hand-colored plates (the 
edition was 90 copies); two additional vol 
umes of Curtis’s monumental work on the 
American Indians are included in the aift, 
besides other rare and valuable works 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY GIFTS 


Through a regretted error in the Novem 
ber Liprary JOURNAL, the list of Carnegie 
library donations, April to October, ro1t (p 
603), is headed “Public Library Donations,” 
without reference to Mr. Carnegie. It 1s 
hoped that readers of the Journat will not 
have been seriously misled by this omission 


Carnegie corporation 


On Nov. to, Mr. Andrew Carnegie gave 
$25,000,000 to the Carnegie Corporation ot 
New York, organized on that date under a 
charter granted by the New York legisla 
ture last June “to promote the advancement 
and diffusion of knowledge and understand 
ing among the people of the United State 
Mr. Carnegie stated, in bestowing this 
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upon the corporation, that it was his inten- 
tion to leave with the corporate body this 
work of founding and aiding libraries and 
educational institutions. 

The objects of the corporation were given 
out as follows in an official stotement : 

“The purposes of the corporation, as stated 
in the charter, are as follows: 


“*Section 1. Andrew Carnegie, Elihu 
Root, Henry S. Pritchett, William N. Frew, 
Robert S. Woodward, Charles L. Taylor, 


Robert A, Franks, James Bertram and their 
successors are hereby constituted a body cor- 
porate by the name of Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, for the purpose of receiving 
and maintaining a fund or funds and apply- 
ing the income thereof to promote the ad- 
vancement and diffusion of knowledge and 
understanding among the people of the 
United States, by aiding technical schools, 
institutions of higher learning, libraries, 
scientific research, hero funds, useful publi- 
cations and by such other agencies and means 
as shall from time to time be found appro- 
priate therefor.’ 

“The incorporators met at Mr. Carnegie’s 
house Friday afternoon, Nov. 10, 1911, ac- 
cepted the charter, adopted the constitution 
and by-laws and elected the following offi- 
cers: 

“President, Andrew Carnegie; vice-presi- 
dent, Elihu Root; treasurer, Robert A. 
Franks; secretary, James Bertram. 

“Mr. Carnegie transferred to the corpora- 
tion for its corporate purposes $25,000,000 
par value first mortgage gold bonds of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

“It is intended that the business of the 
founding and aiding libraries and educational 
institutions which had been carried on by 
Mr. Carnegie as an individual for many years 
will be turned over to the corporation at an 
early date and carried on by the corpora- 
tion.” 


Librarians 


Goopricu, Mr. Nathaniel L., B.L.S.. New 
York State Library School, 1904, has re- 
signed his position as librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Texas to accept a similar position 
at Dartmouth College. Mr. Goodrich goes 
to Dartmouth on Jan. 1. 


Kennepy, Miss Helen T., has been re- 
cently appointed as instructor of the train- 
ing class of the Los Angeles Public Library. 
She graduated from the University of IIli- 
nois Library School in class of 1903, and 
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spent two years in Jacksonville (Ill) Public 
Library ; two years as head cataloger in Lin- 
coln Library, Springfield, Ill.; a year and a 
half as organizer and librarian of the Public 
Library in Kewanee, ill.; three years as in- 
structor in the Wisconsin Library School, 
and temporary assistant as field worker in 
the Oregon Library Commission. 


PAsHER, William E., treasurer of the Li- 
brary Bureau, Cambridge, Mass., died on No 
vember 2 at his home in Newton Centre, 
after an illness of several months. 


Peck, Miss Harriet R., B.L.S., New York 
State Lobrary School, 1902, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed her father, the late Adolph 
L, Peck, as librarian of the Free Public Li- 
brary, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Pues, Miss Grace D., University of 
Illinois Library School, 1905, lately librarian 
of the normal school at Warrensburg, Mo., 
is now children’s librarian in the Kansas 
City Public Library. 


Sneep, Mrs. Percival, has been appointed 
principal of the Library School of the Car- 
negie Library of Atlanta. Mrs. Sneed has 
been connected with the school since her 
graduation from Pratt Library School, 1906, 
after a two years’ course. For five years she 
has been organizer for the Georgia Library 
Commission, and was elected president of 
the League of Library Commissions at the 
Minnetonka conference, 1908, and presided 
over the meetings of the League at the Bret 
ton Woods conference, 1909. 


Watkins, Mary E. (Wisconsin, 1909), re- 
signed her position in the Wisconsin Legis- 
lative Reference Library to take charge of 
the Madison (Wis.) High School Reference 
Library, a position recently created and of- 
fering a large field for original work. The 
position is connected with the Madison Free 
Library, in so far as library duties are con- 
cerned, and Miss Watkins is a member of 
the staff of that library, though paid by the 
school authorities. 


Library Calendar 


JANUARY 
Mid-winter meetings in Chicago: League 
of Lib. Commissions, Jan. 2; College 
and university librarians, Jan. 5-6; Lib. 
school instructors, Jan. 3; Council, 
Jan. 4-5; A. L. A. Pub. Bd., Jan. 5. 


.N. ¥. N. Y. Hist. Soc., evening 
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Wisconsin State Capitol 


GILSON G. GLASIER, Librarian GEORGE B. POST & SONS, Architects 


SNEAD STANDARD STACK, WISCONSIN STATE LAW LIBRARY 


HIS stack is built on the Unit principle, with similar parts interchangeable, so that it can be moved 

and rearranged after the completion of another wing of the building. 

Owing to the increased cost of wood in late years and the reduction in cost of our metal stacks, due 
to enormous production, we are in a position to offer our Standard Stacks at prices that compare favor- 
ably with good wooden shelving. The Standard Stack has many advantages such as being compact and 
fire proof, free from the danger of warping, more sanitary and durable than wood, and very convenient 
in the free adjustment of the shelves. 

Any librarian considering the purchase of free standing or wall shelving will do well to consult us, 
Advice and proposals are free ; all we ask is an opportunity to demonstrate the value of our proposition. 


THE SNEAD & COMPANY IRON WORKS 


Founded in 1850 Jersey City, N. J. 
THE LARGEST MAKERS OF STACKS IN THE WORLD 


A 
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UBLIC LIBRARY BOOKBINDING is neccssarily the business 

of an expert. During the last twenty-five years CHIVERS 

has had watchful and alert experience while binding millions of books 
for Public Libraries. 

He was the first to adapt bookbinding to their special needs and 
has been constantly engaged in re-adapting the craft to the shifting 
character of book production. 

Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, but it is only IMITA- 
TION after all. 

Public Libraries can obtain the REAL thing at the same price 
as the imitation. 

True economy in binding is not in its first cost, but in the number 
of issues it will serve while the book lasts in a clean and sound 
condition. 

Chivers’ binding is designed to enable every book to give the 
longest possible service. 

Write for information regarding our prices for rebinding and 
new books. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
911-913 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DURA BINDING COMPANY 


If you want the sf/ronges/ Dinding on your Library Books you 


should try the DURA, which is an improvement on the Wales’ 


Pat., June 7, 1898, and it can be had in any Style or Material. 


DURA BINDING COMPANY 


J. RUFUS WALES, Prop. 40 Shawmut Ave., Marlborough, Mass. 


WILLIAM H. RADEMAEKERS 


IMPROVED LIBRARY BINDER 
Binder for the Newark Free Public Library 


Cor. Chester Ave. and Oraton St., NEWARK, N. J. 
The Largest and Best Equipped Fireproof Library Bindery in the U.S, 
We make a specialty of Library Binding, and to show a sample of ou: work- 


manship, will bind free of charge any two 1amos sent to us by prepaid express. 
All books are returned within four weeks of their arrival at the bindery. 
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“1 do express the hope that, by possessing and controlling such a 
book as this Encyclopedia Britannica, Cambridge may become, more 
'| than it has ever been in the past, an imposing centre of world-wide 
] mtellectual life, and able to carry out not only its national but also 
| its international function.” 


The late S. H. BUTCHER, President of the British Academy, 
| M. P. for the University of Cambridge. 


“The Cambridge 
University Press has 
rendered a great 
public service, es- 
pecially to the rising 
| generation, by . . . || a body of experts. 

distributing widely Ts 
|, this Eleventh Edi- 
| tion of the Britan- years to come be, 
|| oica, fresh in its 

contents and ingen- England, the one 
mechani execu- 
i tion.” 


A letter from ex- President The Ostleok, New York 
Eliot, of Harvard 


“Probably ao 
other work has ever 
| gathered together 


as contributors such | 


in America aad 


of reference.” 


Extreme flexi- 
bility ensured by 
the use of alimp, 
velvet-finished 
suede leather 


A novel new 
binding for the 
India paper im- 
pression of the 
Encyclopaedia 


Britannica (See next page) 


THE WORK IS NOW COMPLETELY PUBLISHED 


And is being dispatched to applicants—the entire work, 29 volumes—on receipt of 
the first payment of $5.00. Subscribers will now receive the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica in one shipment. The incoming supplies of complete sets, fresh from the 
printer and binder, will ensure that orders registered now will be promptly executed. 
The preliminary announcement of the 11th Edition in advance of publication resulted in 
an unparalleled tribute to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, more than 32,000 orders for 
the work (value over $5,000,000) being registered before it was published. This 
necessarily involved inconvenience to many applicants, who had to wait for their books. 
It is advisable, however, that new applications shall be registered quickly—while the work 
is in stock. Should a new printing still be found necessary, it would again necessitate delay 
in turning out complete sets. Especially is immediate application advisable in the case 
of those who wish to purchase the new Encyclopaedia Britannica as a Christmas present. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


HE principal motive with most persons when making a Christmas present is to give something useful but 

at the same time “ distinctive” and the great difficulty is to think of something suitable to give. The new 
Encyclopedia Britannica, while more than filling every ordinary requirement, has a special appropriateness as a 
Christmas gift. Christmas is a season when men and women may be said to yield to a recognition of ideals, 
(See next three pages) 


CAMBRIDGE UN IVERSITY PRESS (Encyelopedia Britannica Dept.) 
35 WEST 32p ST., NEW YORK ROYAL BANK BLDG., TORONTO 
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A NEW ALL FLEXIBLE BINDING 


BOUND IN FULL LIMP VELVET SUEDE, AFFORDING A MAXIMUM OF FLEXIBILITY 
AND SOFTNESS. SMOOTH FRENCH CALF LINING, SILK SEWN, ROUND CORNERS, GILT 
EDGES, GOLD LETTERING ON SIDES AND BACK, WITH GOLD ROLL INSIDE COVERS 


This new binding for the India paper volumes has all the merits of 
previous styles as well as the following: 

1. Greater Durability. The covers are rendered perfectly flexible by 
a lining of calfskin, and will therefore not crease or crack, as the customary 
cardboard lining has been dispensed with. 


2. Greater Pliancy. The volumes are as flexible and “give” as 
though the covers were removed and only the India paper contents remained. 
They may be folded into fourwithout risk of damage(see photograph overleaf). 


3. Greater Portability. The new Encyclopedia Britannica is designed 
and recognized as a book not merely for reference but for reading. It 
‘is no small advantage of the new format that an odd volume 
of the work can be doubled like a magazine and slipped into 
the coat pocket, or into a traveling bag, ready to occupy an 
idle half-hour. 


4. Greater Charm. The velvety surface offered by the 
natural nap of the skin of the cover is gratifying 
alike to the eye and the touch. It would be difficult 
to find a material more pleasing in respect of colour 

or texture than this mole-grey leather. It has all 
the distinction of a binding de luxe, for it is at once 
unusual and appropriate. (It is sold only with a 
bookcase, which is included in the price.) 


NOTICE—The Velvet Suede binding can only be pro- 

duced in limited quantities. Therefore, anyone wishing 

the Encyclopaedia Britannica in this style of binding, 

. : either for himself or as a Christmas gift, should order 

in the the at once. Delivery can take place at any time, but orders 
utilized to the utmost should be placed at the earliest possible moment. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS—Continued from page 1 


aspirations and traditions which are the common property of the whole of mankind. Being a festival observed 
in all Christian countries, it typifies the truth that the most vital of human interests disregard the barriers 
of nationality, and being established in commemoration of events which occurred ages ago it expresses the debt 
of the present to the past. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica is the only work in any language in which an attempt has been made to 
epitomize and elucidate in an adequate manner the thought, achievements and life of our common humanity. 
It has been built upon a structure so broad in its foundations and so inclusive in its scope as to ignore no 
sphere of human activity, and no fact of useful purport in the evolution of the race. 

Drawing its contributors from every civilized country, the 11th edition is based on the essentially cosmopolitan 
character and origin of the main factors which make for human progress, and in freely applying the historical 
method in every department of knowledge, there has 
been constant endeavour to express the present in terms 
of the past in which that present finds its roots. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITANNICA IN THE HOME 


oe Encyclopedia Britannica is so obviously a gift the 
usefulness of which will be shared by its possessor 
with others, young and old, that it is impossible to 
think of it in the light of a Christmas present without a 
thought of its general utility in the household. The 
amount of service which it can render under such circum- 
stances is clearly only limited by the extent of the desire 
of the members of the family for information. Its 40,000 
Not the least merit of the new Full Limp Velvet Suede Format articles not only complete the whole circle of human 
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A REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE NEW 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


AN ENORMOUS WORK REDUCED, BY THE USE OF INDIA PAPER, TO 
VOLUMES ONE INCH THICK 


= 
Photograph of the new Encyclopadia In one case the volumes are 3 inc hes thick, 
Britannica, printed on ordinary paper in the other, 1 inch Both are printed 
from the same plates and contain the 


and on India paper. ; 
FS SS. same contents, 

analysis in an index (volume 29, containing 500,000 references), have been so carried out that from the 28,150 
pages of the work the enquirer can at once select the one which deals with the subject which interests him. 
Whether his need of the moment relates to the rules of a game, the repair of a house, the laying out of a 
garden, the breeding of a dog, the treatment of a cold, the latest theory of radio-activity, or the influence of 
Wagner, the answer to the reader’s question comes as directly and as quickly as though the specialist who 
wrote the article was at hand to furnish in person the practical guidance demanded. 


FOR THE MERE PLEASURE OF READING 


UT perhaps the chief merit of the book as a household treasure is that from merely referring to it, its 

possessor is led to read its articles for the pleasure they afford. He soon finds that the vast fund of 
knowledge accumulated in this book by the leading authorities in every branch of human achievement has 
all the interest of a real contribution to litera- 
ture. So universal is its appeal that anyone 
who has the slightest interest in the facts or the 
romance of nature or of life is bound eventually 
to become engrossed in its contents. These 
light and incredibly thin volumes picked up 
out of idle curiosity are laid aside with reluc 
tance, and the casual enquirer is unconsciously 
transformed into the systematic student. 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT FOR THE YOUNG 


HE supreme quality, however, of the 

Encyclopedia Britannica as a gift, is that 
it gives to its readers as complete a statement 
as possible of the present condition of knowl- 
edge. The recipient feels, especially if he is 
in the period of his mental growth, that the 
gift of a work of such learning and authority is 
stimulating to his intelligence and that, in ac- 
cepting it, he incurs an obligation to use it for 
the purposes for which it has been given. 


The number of directions in which the system- 
atic use of the Encyclopedia Britannica may 
influence for good a developing mind is legion. 
It is not intended for idle and listless reading, 
but supplies an accurate scrutiny of the founda- 
tions of conclusions, opinions and beliefs. By 
its insistence on what is essential in every ques 
tion, and by its elimination of all that is irrele- 
vant, it promotes habits of concentration and 
analysis, and instils a sense of intellectual values 
In its thousands of biographies of the men and 
women who have figured prominently in the 
human story, it opens new horizons and sets up 
new ideals. To some readers, it may even indi 
cate, for the first time, their real vocation, for it 
is a fact that, in nearly every efficient, useful life, 
there is traceable, at some parting of the ways, India Paper edition of the new Encyclopadia Britannica 
the determining influence of a book. as a book for reading and reference in the home 


An interior study typical of the ever-growing an of the 
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COMPLETE PUBLICATION OF THE NEW llth EDITION 


OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


$5.00 FIRST PAYMENT—THE ENTIRE 
SET OF 29 VOLUMES WILL BE DIS- 
PATCHED PROMPTLY ON RECEIPT 
OF APPLICATION 


The 11th edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica offers a complete exposition of knowledge, 
a fresh survey of what is known, a full and 
accurate inventory of essential things—of every- 
thing that can reasonably be expected to interest 
a member of a civilized community. 

It contains 40,000 articles (by 1500 contribu- 
tors), 28,150 pages, 44,000,000 words, and the 
value of the text is increased by 7,000 line 
drawings and 450 full page plates as well as 169 
plate maps and 400 text maps specially prepared 
from the most modern sources to accampany the 
articles which they illustrate. Its contents, 
besides being arranged alphabetically, are in- 
dexed in a separate volume (the 2Uth) containing 
500,000 references. 

The 11th edition is unprecedented in 

l. Its simultaneous production as a whole 
at a greatly increased outlay ($1,150,000) instead 
of volume by volume over a period of years as 
heretofore, all 28 volumes of text being thus of 
practically even date. 

2. Its wholly novel format—imported India 
paper, flexibly bound—whereby a reduction in 
weight of 8 pounds to 3 pounds and in thickness 
of 23 inches to 1 inch was effected without 
sacrifice of legibility or strength. 

3. Its endorsement by the University of 
Cambridge, by whom the copyright of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, after passing from one 
publisher to another during 140 years, is now 
controlled, and the smprimatur of whose press 
the work now bears. 

4. The price at which it may be acquired 
($4.50 a volume, 1000 pages) is $3.00 a volume 
less than the price ($7.50 a volume) at which the 9th 
edition was sold in this country and in England. To 
the latter figure, however, of $7.50 (which may be 
regarded as the normal, the standard, charge) the price 
of the new edition will eventually be raised. 

Among other notable features of its scope and plan 
may be mentioned (1) the exhaustive bibliographies 
appended to all the important articles; (2) the inclusion 
of the biographies of living celebrities of every nation; 
(3) the numerous short “Dictionary” articles which 
give to the work the double characteristics of an en- 
cyclopaedia and a dictionary. 


Full particulars of prices, deferred payments, book- 
cases, bindings, together with the prospectus described 
opposite, will be sent free, on application to 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
(Encyclopedia Britannica Department) 
35 WEST 32D STREET, NEW YORK 


29 VOLUMES—40,000 ARTICLES—44,000,000 WORDS 


APPLICATION FOR THE NEW INDIA PAPER PROSPECTUS, 164 
PAGES—POST-FREE UPON REQUEST 


Name 


Residence 


The new Encyclopedia Britannica in the specia! Bookcase to hold the 
volumes in the full Limp Velvet Suede Binding 


FIRST PAYMENT, $5.00 


The present low price may the more easily be afforded 
owing to the institution of serial payments. $5.00 is 
all the immediate outlay that is required, and, after 
the 2% volumes have beer received, purchase may be 
completed in monthly payments of the same amount. 
The work is, therefore, placed within the reach of all. 
Should the subscriber, however, find that it better 
suits his convenience to complete purchase in a shorter 
time, he may do so by making 4, 8 or 12 monthly 
payments, at practically the cash price. 


The reduction in weight and bulk effected by the use 
of India paper has been exemplified by the publishers of 
the new Encyclopedia Britannica in the preparation 
of a new prospectus in which the book is described 
with a fidelity and at a length attainable within a 
reasonable compass in no other way. In format this 
prospectus is a replica of the India paper impression, 
and it has thus been possible not only to reproduce a 
large aumber of extracts from typical articles exactly 
as they appear in the original work, but to demonstrate 
in the prospectus itself, which consists of '64 pages 
of printed matter, together with numerous selected 
plates, maps, cuts, etc., the convenience and compact- 
ness of the Indie Paper Format 
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HENRY JOHN BROWN 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


ys Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
_ and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sopnical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts, 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. : 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Bookseilers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Smal! shipment 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 


Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


| ypetipeere QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and custly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 
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[HE AMERICAN NEws COMPANY. 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


g-15 ParRK PLace, New York. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ TRADE-LIST ANNUAL 


“The man who first spoke of the ‘ Publishers’ Trade-List Annual,’ as the Bible of the 
book trade, uttered a fitting phrase but used a simile that is open to at least one criti- 


cism. If the holy book was as often consulted by the public in proportion as the Trade- 
List Annual is by the bookseller the cry that it is a ‘neglected book’ would never be 
heard, for in every shop and in every public library the familiar ‘jumbo’ in pebbled green 
is in constant daily use."— 7he Bookseller, Newsdealer and Stationer. 


Edition for 1911 now ready. Price, $2.00. With remittance kindly 
send shipping directions 


Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, - = 298 Broadway, New York 


H. SoTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and Genera! Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


Witr exceptional'y long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dil) 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in smal! matters as wel! as great 


Established 1816 
A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W.: London. 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Oodes! UNICODE and A BO, 
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27 and 29 W. 23d St. G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS 24 Bediord St, Strand 
Library Agents 


ee PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 

Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten- 
tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 
list of regular customers are numerous public and college libraries throughout the 
country. 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day has 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical books, 
for both officers and crew. 

The contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict competitive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ries of at least 85 per cent of the vessels come from Putnams. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 


Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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MAGGS BROTHERS 


109 Strand, - - London, England 


CARRY ONE OF THE LARGEST AND 
CHOICEST STOCKS IN ENGLAND OF 


Fine and Rare 


Books, Prints and Autographs 


Specially interesting Catalogues in each section (many illustrated) 
regularly issued. These Catalogues appeal especially to the Con 
noisseur, Collector, and Antiquarian. 


LIBRARY AGENCIES UNDERTAKEN 


Customers’ desiderata searched for and reported free of charge. 


Commissions executed at the principal London and Paris auction sales. 


ITEMS OF RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED 


ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY VEARS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS FUBLSHERS 


IMPORTERS 
153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City BOOKSELLERS 


E invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 
English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 


FC! 
FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention given to 
obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 


affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will be 
sent free to any library on application. 


EM. TERQUEM 
J. TERQUEM @ CO., Export Booksellers, Publishers, Bookbinders 
19, Rue Scribe, PARIS (FRANCE) 


Library Agents in Paris for the Supply of French and Continental Literature and Publications. 
Special service recommended for out of print books and collections 

Catalogues published and sent on application. 

Agency in New York where shipments are made once a week, and where payments and remittances are 
received. 

Terms and references will be gladly furnished. 

Sole Agents for the United States of the Art and Architectural Publications of MASSIN (formerly 
Schmid & Daly) and THEZARD, and of the musical magazine 8. 'I. “E., Organ of the International 


Society of Mus‘c, the finest magazine in existence relating to music, to which every Library should subscribe 
Subscription, $5.00 a year 


Sample copies sent Sree on application to 


J. TERQUEM & CO., 1° Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


19, Rue Scribe, PARIS 
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LIBRARY ORDERS 


UR facilities for completely and promptly filling orders from 
public libraries are unexcelled. Our location in the publishing 
center of the country enables us to secure immediately any book not 
in our very large stock. Our many pleased customers in all parts 
of the United States are our strongest arguments for an opportunity 
to show yow how we can fill your orders. 
Requests for Quotations Receive Prompt Attention 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
33-37 East 17th Street : Union Square North : New York City 


Withou $1.00 OnApproval Freight Paid 


I Fr 4/7 GROWS W/TH YOUR L/BRARY 
ANY 6=SECTIONAL*BOOKCASE 


Endorsed “The Best” by Over Filty Thousand Users 


Made under our own patents, in our own factory, and the en 
tire production is sold direct to the homeand office. That is the 
reason we can olfer them at such reasonabie prices, (ur see 
tional Book Cases are the product of years of undivided atten 
tion to this one line of manufacture. Book sections have Non- 
Binding, Disappearing Glass Doors, and are bighly fin 
ished in SOLID GOLDEN OAK. Otherstyles and finishes at cor 
respondingly low prices 

WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE NO 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., LITTLE FALLS, N. Y 
f t Ca 


New Vork Office: Flatiron Bide 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second, 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
vooks can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the verv best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices 

Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
F. A. BROCKHAUS, Leipzig, Querstrasse 16 


Founded 1805. BRANCH HOUSES IN LONDON AND PARIS 


Eurepean Agent for a great number of American University Libraries, Colleges, Govern- 
ment institutions and Collectors in the United States and Canada. 

Houses at LEIPZIG for German and General Literature ; in LONDON and PARIS for 
English and French. 

Peculiar facilities for prompt filling of Library orders at reasonable prices. Special atten- 
tion paid to the purchase of sets and old and rare books. Periodicals promptly supplied either 
by my own shipments or by bookpost. 

Own bookbinding establishments: Excellent workmanship, best material, correct lettering. 
Brockhaus’ Monthly List of New Books sent post free on application. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY “SUPPLIES. 


ADEESIVE PAPE! ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 


BINDING. 
Angel Guardian Press, Bostcn, Mass. 
Barrett Bindery Co. Chicago, Ill. Torsion Binder 
for reading tables. 
H. Blackwell, 1oth St, and University Pl., N. Y. 
City. 
911-913 Atlantic Ave, Brooklyn, 


A, Geist, 455 6th Ave., N. Y. City. 

WwW. G. & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Pfister pockbiding Co., 141 E, 2sth St, N. Y. City. 
Wm. H. Rademackers, Newark, N. J. 

J. Rufus Wales, Marlboro, Mass. 


BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
W. G. Johnston & C o., « Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
PF. Van Everen, 60 Aen St., N. Y¥. City. 
Weis Binder Co., Toledo, O. 


BOOS STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Sdbeory Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
. B. Meleney & Co.. 119 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Snead & Co. Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. 
George Stikeman, 55 W. 26th St., N. Y. City.. 


CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. 
Braun, Clement & Co., 256 sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Cosmos P’:ture Co., 119 W. 2sth St., N. Y. City. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Globe Wernicke Co., 380 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


eh my Boston, New York and Chicago. 
A Clurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Chicago, 
The Macy Co., 343 Reendwer. N. Y. City. 
Serantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
CATALOG CARDS. 
Globe Wernicke Co., 380 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
A. S. McClurg Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., 100 William St., New York. 
Bookbinders’ Flexible Glue and Library Paste. 
Clipper Mfg. Co.. New York. 
Cushman & Dennison, 244 W. St., N. Y¥. City. 
Bros., Syracuse, 
gins & Co., 271 St., Brooklyn. 
a & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Co., Liberty St., N. Y. City. 
Sieber & Trussell St. Louis, Mo. 
L. E. Waterman & Co., Y. City. 
The Wire Novelty Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


LADDERS. 
Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 65 Randolph St., Catenge. 
Putnam & Co., 244 Water St, N. Y. City. 
LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


SITUA TIONS WANTED. 


MANY years’ experience as the head of a library a 
30,000 volumes. Would organize a library Re fer- 
ences and full particulars upon application. Adl- 


dress S. C., care of Lisrary ysournat, New York. 


BOOKS WANTED. 
Board of Education, (Chas. Orr,) Cleveland, 0. 
Trotter's Memoirs of Charles James Fox 
Brook’s Method of Locomotion in Animals 
Table Talk, anecdotes, etc 
First American eds. of Dickens 

Dallas Public Library, Dallas, Tex. 
Bancroft, H. H., History of California, vol. 6, 
848-60. 

Apte, V. S., Student's Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 


Public Library, Brookline, Mass. 

Going, C. Buxton, Methods of the Santa Fé: Econ- 

omy in the Manufacture of Trat sportation, 1909 
Engineering Mag., $1. 

University of Oregon = Eugene, Ore. 
Biological Bulletin, vol. 1, I 
Elementary School Teacher, ‘April, 1904 
aziite, Pedagogical Sunday School 

ddard Lectures. 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you ary book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in Engla: call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


Send your Wants” to 


WILLIAM R. JENKINSCO. 


851-853 Sixth Ave. (Cor. 48th St.) New York 


FRENCH MEDICAL 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, books and works eon 
GERMAN ano OTHER 

FOREIGN HORSES, “CATTLE, DOGS 
and other omestic 

BOOKS Animals 


c atalogues on Application 


U U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Stock in Existence 


w. H. LOWDERMILK & CO.. 
_ F Sweet, Washington. D. 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books ond Works of Art con 
signed to us will receive careful attention 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Scandinavian and Finnish Books 


40 West 28th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
LIBRARY AGENTS LISTS FREE 


Secondhand and New. 
Hinds and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St..N. ¥. City. for Catalogue. 
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Dealers Who Issue 


Catalogues of Library Books 


DOM ESTIC. 


Am. Magazine Exchange, 3518 Franklin Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Anderson, John R., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Baker & Taylor Co., Booksellers and Publishers, 
33-37 East 17th St., New York, 

Bjérck and Bérjesson, 40 W. 28th St.. New York 
Scandinavian books. 

Blessing, W. P., Mgr., 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. (Larger stock oF 
magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) 


Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of | 
Foreign Books, Fifth Ave. and 27th St., New 
York. 

Britnell, A., 241 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 


Cadby, J. W., Albany, N. Y. (Largest stock of Pe 
riodical Sets in the World.) 


ll, William J., Philadelphia, Pa. (Americana 
and General Literature.) 
Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
A. S. Clark, Peekskill, N. Y. (“Out of print” Books 
and Pamphlets. Magazine, both common and 


scarce.) 

Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
Engelke. Geo., 855 N. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 
Internat. Library Technology, $2.65 cach. 

Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mase. 

Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 

Humphrey, G. P., 6s Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Huntting, The H. R., Co, Springfield, Mase. 

Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Me 

Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 

Lemcke & Buechner, so West 27th St., New York. 

Lexington Book Shop, 120 East soth St., N. Y. 

Liebeck, C. F., 442 E. 67th St., Chicago, IL 

Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McClurg, A. C., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 
Stationers. Retail 215-22: Wabash Ave.; 
Wholesale 330-352 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 

McDevitt-Wilson Bargain Book Shop, 3o Church S.., 
N, Y., Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New ana 
Rare Books, Subscription Sets. 

McDonough Co., Joseph, 98 State St., Albany, N. Y 

Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 

McVey, John Jos., 1229 Arch St., Phila, Pa. 
(Americana, General History, Science, Theology.) 

Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 

Magazine Depot, 326 N. St., Phila. 
Pa. J. Kubiman, Prop. 
Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. 1. 


Cam 


| Wanamaker, 


Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St, 


Philadelphia 

(Americana, English Lit. Mes., Early Printing.) 

Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East 23d St., New York. 
(Americana, General Literature, Theology.) 


Ser », W e & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Stechert, G, E.. & Co., 151-155 West agsth St., 
York. (Books in various languages.) 
Taylor, Thos. J., Taunton, Mass. (Specialty, a stock 
of 1§0,e00 pamphlets relating to America. 
Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

(Books about Iowa and the early West.) 
Union Library Association, 2a5 Fifth Ave., New 
York. (American and English Remainders.) 
John, Philadelphia and New York. 
New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 
FOREIGN. 

Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 
Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir 
mingham, England. 


New 


| Blackwell, B. H., so and 5: Broad St., Oxford, Eng. 


(Theological, Classical and General.) 
Brill, E. J., Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 
Holland. 


| Brockhaus, F, A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 


Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St, London, Eng. 

Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav., Leipzig, Germany. 

Gilhofer & Ranschburg, I. Bognergasse 2, Vienna, 
Austria. (Old Books, Prints, Autographs.) 

Gottschalk, Paul, 13 Unter den Linden, Berlin. 
(Rare Books aud Mss., Science.) 

Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger 
many. 
Hiersemann, Karl W., Kénigstrasse 29, Leipzig, 

Germany. 

Higham, Charles, & Son., 27a Farringdon St., London, 
E. C. (Theology, second-hand and remainders.) 

Junk, W., Berlin, Kurfurstendamm. (Science.) 

Lemcke & Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 
York. 

Maggs Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. (Fine and 
Rare Books, including Americana, Prints and 
Autographs. Catalogues gratis and post free.) 

Nijhoff, Martinus, Nobelstraat 18, The Hague, Hol- 
land. 

Olschki, Leo. S., Publisher and Antiquarian Book- 
seller, Florence, Italy. (Americana, Incunabula, 
Mss. with and without illuminations, Dante 
Books, rare books of every kind, artistical 
bindings, prints, etc.) 

Quaritch, Bernard, 1; Grafton St., New Bad St, 
London, 

Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), Hildegardstrasee 
14, Munich, Germany. (American Books and 
Prints, Incunables, mss., Rare books, Prints.) 
(Showrooms, Lenbachplatz 6.) 150 catalogues 
issued. 

Sotheran, Henry, & Co., 140 Strand, Londen, W, C. 

Stechert, G. E.. & Co., 151-155 W. agth New 
York; also Leipzig, London, Paris. 

Stevens, Son & Stiles, 399 Great Russell St., Londos, 
W.C. (Americana and Economics.) 

| Terouem Em.. 19 Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 
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TO LIBRARIANS 


UR large variety of old and new books constantly in stock 
enables us to fill library orders with great promptness. Our 

ape are always as low as the lowest and frequently below competition. 
o possibility of dissatisfaction as our books are sent on approval. 


Estimates promptly furnished. 


All orders are filled carriage prepaid. 
Catalogues and special lists issued regularly. 
Approximate schedule of discounts sent on request. 
De TOCQUEVILLE (ALEXIS). Democracy in America. Translated by 


Henry Reeve, as“revised and annotated from the author's last edition by 
Francis Bowen. With an introduction by Daniel C. Gilman. Portrait and 
map. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, uncut. N. Y., 1898 ($5.00)....... .....++. $2.00 


President Gilman's Introduction to the ‘‘ Democracy” will be appreciated by political 
students for its judgments historically, and in the light of existing Aeedien conditions. 


NATURAL HISTORY. The Standard Library of Natural eg Embrac- 
ing Living Animals of the World and Living Races of Mankind. Editors and 
special contributors: C. J. Cornish, F. C. Selous, E. Ingersoll, Sir Harry John- 
ston, Sir Herbert Maxwell, H. N. Hutchinson, J. W. Gregory, and others. Con- 
tains more than 2,000 illustrations, of which many are full-page colored plates, 
showing wild animals and birds in their natural colors, mankind in general, etc., 
etc. § vols., small 4to, decorated, cloth. N. Y., 1909 ($25.00)....... $4.65 


WASHINGTON. Letters and Recollections of George Washington. Being 
letters to Tobias Lear and others between 1790 and 1799, showing the First 
American in the management of his estate and domestic affairs. With a diary 
of Washington’s last days kept by Mr. Lear. Illustrated from rare old portraits, 
photographs, and engravings. 8vo, cloth, uncut. N. Y., 1906 (net $2.50)..80.45 


FRANKLIN (BENJAMIN), Writings of. Collected and edited, with a 
Life and Introduction, by Albert Henry Smyth. ro vols., post 8vo, cloth. 


N. Y., 1907 ($15.00) ..... $4.50 


The present edition is the result of a personal examination of all the exiant documents 
thereunto appertaining in Europe and America. No time and money has been spared to make 
this the most complete of all editions published. 


SLADEN (DOUGLAS). Carthage and Tunis The Old and New Gates of 
the Orient. With 6 maps, and 68 illustrations including 6 colored plates b 
Benton Fletcher. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, uncut. Phila., 1906 (net $6.00) ..$1.9 


The colored illustrations are from the water-color sketches of Benton Fletcher, the other 
pictures are reproduced from photographs by Garrigues, the chief photographer of Tunis. 


LETTERS OF DANIEL WEBSTER. From Documents owned princi- 
lly by the New Hampshire Historical Society. Edited by C. H. Van Tyne. 
ortrait. 8vo, buckram, uncut. N. Y., 1902 (net $5 00). ...........$1.15 


The first collected edition of Webster's letters. 


J 


HENRY MALKAN 
New Yorks Lordet Broadway and 55 Now St., New York 
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